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The Volatile Jean Kerr by Richard Gehman 
Politics and Plays by Harold Clurman 
Zero Looks at Mr. Mostel 

Complete Play: The Rape of the Beit 


Phil Silvers and Nancy Walker 
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CHARLTON HESTON (Former Student) :“*As a young actor 
wearing out his first pair of shoes on Broadway,I found 
the American Theatre Wing a place where I was not 
only welcome, but given a chance to learn, a chance to 
work, a chance to grow. In the decade since then, the 
Wing has grown tremendously—to the credit of the 
American theatre and the profit of the American actor.” 


NMEAIH for beginners and advanced students. Con- 

temporary, classic and poetic acting. Speech, mime 
and body training. Make-up, fencing and basic 
techniques. DAY AND EVENING CLASSES. 


WIENLURVPREUUIMIAS for beginners and advanced stu- 


dents. Singing, acting and dancing for today’s musical 
plays. 


HELEN MENKEN 
President 


GUTHRIE McCLINTIC 


Board of Directors 
Drama 


RICHARD RODGERS 


Board of Directors 
Musical Theatre 


Numbered Among Our 
3oard of Directors 


Helen Menken 

Mrs. Martin Beck 
John Shubert 

Rita Alien 

Kermit Bloomgarden 
Harry N. Brandt 
John Chapman 
Alexander H. Cohen 
Hume Cronyn 
Russel Crouse 
Alfred de Liagre, Jr. 
Angus Duncan 
Vinton Freedley 
Lillian Gish 

Robert E. Griffith 
Mary Howes 

Jane Pickens Langley 
Armina Marshall 
Guthrie McClintic 
Gilbert Miller 
Donald Oenslager 
Richard Rodgers 
Dore Schary 

Joel Schenker 

Anne Seymour 
Cornelia Otis Skinner 
Ed Sullivan 

Robert Whitehead 


MONAUUMIAMAUURAMAR The school that gives 
you constant exposure through continuity of per- 
formance. The American Theatre Wing was chosen 
by the Board of Education to present a series of con- 
densed versions of classical and contemporary plays 
and musicals to schools in the five boroughs. In addi- 
tion, actual productions are presented in theatres, 
auditoriums and hospitals with producers, agents 
and members of the profession invited. 


@PLAY WRITING © DIRECTING 


WRITING FOR MUSICAL THEATRE @ FENCING @ MAKE-UP 
SPECIAL COURSES FOR YOUTH IN THEATRE 


For more information about studying, working, performing at the Wing, write for our 32-page brochure. 





OFFSTAGE 


Diva's Discovery 


“One of the finest things about the theatre, 
as compared with opera, is its intimacy and 
warmth,” Blanche Thebom was telling us the 
other day. “Audiences in the theatre get to 
know you as a person, not merely as a name 
or a sort of singing mechanism. You're more 
accessible; you’re on first-name terms with 
the audience, so to speak. In opera you're re- 
moved from them. How? Well, by a great 
orchestra pit, for one thing. By a big house, 
for another, and often by a foreign language. 
Opera is an abnormal medium; it just isn’t 
natural to stand up there and explain every 
emotion.” 

Obviously the Metropolitan’s mezzo-soprano 

wasn’t afraid to speak her mind. But just as 
obviously, she wasn’t turning her back on the 
“abnormal medium” that has done so well 
by her, and vice versa. 
. “Opera exists in a world of its own,” she 
continued, “and it should stay in that world, 
which is glamorous and wonderful in a spe- 
cia. sort of way, and its greatest strength. I 
remember the first time I saw an opera per- 
formed. It was the Met, but not here in New 
York. I was about sixteen at the time, and 
living out in Ohio. We saw J/ Trovatore dur- 
ing one of the annual spring tours, even 
though it meant going sixty miles to Cleve- 
land. From a musical standpoint, it was 
everything I'd pictured. [Elizabeth] Reth- 
berg and [Giovanni] Martinelli were fine. 
But dramatically it was something else again. 
The love scenes were wooden to the point of 
dullness. Right there I learned something 
about the value of acting.” 

Miss Thebom was not just theorizing. Last 
summer, with the Sacramento Music Circus, 
she had her first experience in the theatre 
outside the opera house. One night, “from out 
of the blue,” came an offer to sing the Coun- 
tess in Song of Norway. Negotiations were 
carried on while the noted mezzo was concert- 
izing in Europe (she was the first American 
to sing in Rumania since it went behind the 
Iron Curtain); one set of contracts was lost 
in the shuffle of mail, but finally she caught 
up with a duplicate set in Rome last May. 
She accepted the Sacramento offer on the 
condition that she be allowed to pick one 
other role. 

“I chose Anna in The King and 1. I'd seen 
the show twice on Broadway. Anna is a char- 
acter who appeals to women by nature. She 
v a woman who was thrown into an im- 
; vssible situation, and triumphed. She had a 
stubborn streak, and she got what she wanted. 

“I learned the two roles in eleven days. 
Yes, it was quite a new experience. In the 
theatre you have to prepare dialogue and mu- 
sic. In theatre it’s a matter of hopping in 
and out of the music; opera is a straight flow 
of music. But it was a fascinating thing. I 

[continued on page 67] 
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“Camelot” lights up Broadway and 
Radiant Lamps light “Camelot”, be- 
cause Radiant Lamp Corporation has 
solved modern stage lighting’s big 
problem — how to get more light from 
fixtures already in use. The answers — 
the 1000 w T-12 and 1000 w T-20. 
These spotlight lamps meet critical 
lighting requirements for theatrical 
and television productions and deliver 
approximately 20% more light from 
the samie spotlight fixture. The new 
1000 w T-12 can be used in a reflector 
where only a 500 or 750 could be 
used before. The 1000 w T-20 can 
be used in a 10” beam projector, 
eliminating the 16” projector which 
requires a larger G-40 lamp. 


Radiant has established one of the 
rare improvements in the theatre, one 
of the major technological advances 
in the last ten years. For further infor- 
mation about new advancements in 
theatrical lighting, write or phone Les 
Deutsch at BIgelow 3-6850. 


~*~, ‘ — 
Dank Q. = Witenes 
David A. Foxman, President 


RADIANT LAMP CORPORATION 
300 JELLIFF AVE., NEWARK 8, N. J. 
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LETTERS 


Dear Sir: 


As a collector of copies of Theatre Arts from 
its emergence in a new style in 1948, a regu- 
lar purchaser from 1954, a subscriber since 
1956 and always a loyal supporter of your 
magazine, I feel it is time to air several griev- 
ances. 

Like many of your readers, | was sorry to 
see you discontinue the full-page coverage of 
each new Broadway show, with the listing of 
cast, theatre, opening date, synopsis and pic- 
tures. With the ending of this feature and 
no reports of closing dates, it forces those of 
us interested in a record of Broadway plays to 
buy other publications for this information. 

Recent photography in Theatre Arts has 
reached new depths. Blowing up a small pic- 
ture to great proportions may appear arty to 
some, but certainly must be most unappeal- 
ing to others, myself included. Witness the 
first photograph in your text of The Gang’s 
All Here [November]. The picture of Tammy 
Grimes some pages before was a photograph- 
ic abortion. Your cover pictures, too, have 
left much to be desired. Lucille Ball is far 
less representative of Broadway, far less ap- 
pealing than, for example, the cast members 
of The Teahouse of the August Moon on the 
January, 1954 cover. 

I might also mention that there was a time 
when you included many scenes from plays 
when presenting the texts. This must have 
been helpful to directors when a play became 
available for little-theatre production, and 
was just plain interesting during the reading 
of the play. 

In October you dropped the listing of out- 
of-town little-theatre productions. It was very 
interesting to see what plays were being pro- 
duced around the country, whether or not it 
served as a guide for a Minnesota theatre- 
goer who wanted to see a play in Utah. 

I have watched Theatre Arts grow upward 
and upward until, to use the beat vernacular, 
it is now “way out,” but possibly just right 
for your Greenwich Village readers or San 
I have 
watched the price go up, and the number of 
pages dwindle. 


Francisco’s North Beach readers. 


I have stood by you and 
watched your aesthetic ideas far surpass my 
own, 

I would appreciate your printing this let- 
ter. I think you would find many other read- 
ers agreeing with me, with the result that 
you would become less of an “art” magazine 
and more of a theatre magazine. 

RICHARD B, SHORE 

Berkeley, California 
The Camus article [November] expressed my 
thoughts perfectly, as I have been a charac- 
ter actor, hobby only, at Kansas City’s Resi- 
dent Theatre. Being in my sixties, my hobby 
and enjoyment of Theatre Arts keeps me in 
a much younger bracket. Thanks again. 
ARTHUR W. ELLISON 
Kansas City, Missouri 
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pulitzer, Prize Winn, eo 
BROADHURST THEATRE 


46th STREET THEATRE 


MARY MARTIN 
THE SOUND OF MUSIC 


Award Winning Musical by 


RODGERS « HAMMERSTEIN 
LINDSAY « CROUSE 


Also Starring ‘+ Directed by 


m THEODORE BIKEL VINCENT J. DONEHUE 


MATS. WED. & SAT 


NATIONAL COMPANY 


Detroit—Riviera Theatre Feb. 27-Apr. 1 
Toronto—O' Keefe Centre—Apr. 4-Apr. 22 


BEST PLAY 1960 ‘awanos 
Miracle Worker 


A new piay by WILLIAM GIBSON é 


_, SUZANNE PLESHETTE ° 


sont DATTY DUKE Ww 
Directed by ARTHUR PENN 


MAIL ORDERS FILLED (cre 


ns oe, thru Thurs.—-$6.99 


MARGOr 


|: MOSER 


WORLD’S GREATEST -_ 


Ny miRfAvy 


with 


RONALD RADD 
MELVILLE COOPER 


MARK HELLINGER, 51 St. West of Broadway 
Eves. 8:30. Mats. Wed. 2:00 & Sat. 2:30 
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RBEATES ARTS THE COVER: Phil Silvers and Nancy 


Walker of “Do Re Mi,” one of the 
brightest new adornments of the 
Broadway season. The musical is one 
of the productions reviewed in this 
issue by Alan Pryce-Jones. 

Drawing by Rudy Cristiano. 
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REE RAN TCTOIONS, 
\) 3 WEEKS ONLY! 


‘Tues., Feb. 21 thru Sun., Mar. 12 


Ss. HUROK presents 
DIRECT FROM PARIS 


COMEDIE 
FRANCAISE 


NEW YORK CITY CENTER, 131 W. 55 Street 
. ON TOUR 
B Lisner Auditorium, WASHINGTON, 
D. C—MAR. 13; Academy of Music, 
PHILADELPHIA — MAR. 14; McCarter 
Se Theatre, PRINCETON, N. |.—MAR. 15; 
4 B john Hancock Hall, BOSTON — MAR 
fae 7 18. 19. a 
ph aes Ts¥ lew, Weg Wag Ns 
CYR OL Oe MA SO bond 


PITLOCHRY 


FESTIVAL THEATRE, Perthshire 
lith Season. Directed by Kenneth Ireland 


APRIL 22 TO SEPTEMBER 30, 1961 
THE CIRCLE 
by Somerset Maugham 
2 British Premieres 2 Popular Revivals 
15 STRINGS OF MONEY MARY ROSE 
Trad. Chinese Comedy by A Scottish Fantasy by 
Chu-Su-Chen/Jas. Forsyth J. M. Barrie 
| AM MARRIED THE DEEP BLUE SEA 
Italian Family Comedy by Drama by 
C. Zorszi/Fredk. May Terence Rattigan 
THE SLAVE OF TRUTH (adapted by Miles 
Malleson from Moliere’s “Le Misanthrope’) 
Concerts—Art Exhibitions—Restaurant 
Send for free Folder and Hotel List and be sure 
to “Stay Six Days and See Six Plays” at 


SCOTLAND’S THEATRE IN THE HILLS 


THEATRE ARTS calendar 


Broadway 


Among productions of the current season, the fol- 
lowing are scheduled to continue: 

Advise and Consent, Loring Mandel's adaptation 
of the best seller by Allen Drury about politics in 
Washington. It is neither pretty nor altogether 
plausible, but it packs a formidable punch. The 
fine cast includes Ed Begley, Richard Kiley, Henry 
Jones and Kevin McCarthy (Cort, 138 W. 48 St.). 
All the Way Home, another dramatization of a 
successful novel: Tad Mosel’s version of James 
Agee’s “‘A Death in the Family.’’ The transfer 
to the stage is less successful, but the play is still 
one of the season’s more noteworthy efforts. With 
Colleen Dewhurst, Arthur Hill, Aline MacMahon, 
Lillian Gish and John Megna (Belasco, 111 W. 
44 St.). 

Becket, an unimpressive historical play, by Jean 
Anouilh, dealing with Thomas Becket and Henry 
II. Laurence Olivier is outstanding as Becket; 
Anthony Quinn is less impressive as the king 
(Royale, 242 W. 45 St.). 

Camelot, the Arthurian musical by Lerner and 
Loewe, and a comedown for that gifted pair. 
Richard Burton and Julie Andrews are Arthur 
and Guenevere (Majestic, 245 W. 44 St.). 

Critic’s Choice, Ira Levin's undistinguished come- 
dy about a drama critic who finds himself in the 
difficult position of having to review his wife's 
new play. Henry Fonda has the leading role 
(Ethel Barrymore, 243 W. 47 S8t.). 

Do Re Mi, the musical about the jukebox trade, 
and one of the brighter efforts of the season. 
Phil Silvers and Nancy Walker are the leads in 
this evening of noisy, rather old-fashioned fun 
(St. James, 246 W. 44 St.). 

An Evening with Mike Nichols and Elaine May, a 
captivating program of sketches devised and per- 
formed by this gifted comic pair (John Golden, 
252 W. 45 St.). 

Irma ia Douce, a musical that has undergone 
considerable inflation, and loss of charm, since 
its Parisian origin. However, Elizabeth Seal is 
fine in the central role (Plymouth, 236 W. 45 St.). 
Rhinoceros, Eugéne Ionesco’s work about a man’s 
resistance to the herdlike instincts of his fellows. 
A bit overlong, but decidedly interesting and well 
acted by Zero Mostel, Eli Wallach and Anne 
Jackson (Longacre, 220 W. 48 St.). 

Show Girl, a revue offering the gifted Carol Chan- 
ning and not too much more, in the way of ma- 
terial. Jules Munshin and four French comics 
known as Les Quat’ Jeudis also figure in the pro- 
ceedings (Eugene O'Neill, 230 W. 49 St.). 

A Taste of Honey, Shelagh Delaney’s domestic 
play about a lonely English girl who gets herself 
pregnant by a colored lover. Joan Plowright and 
Angela Lansbury head the accomplished cast 
(Booth, 222 W. 45 St.). 

Tenderloin, an uneven musical comedy in which 
Maurice Evans plays a crusading clergyman dur- 
ing New York’s more sinful years (46th St. Thea- 
tre, 226 W. 46 St.). 

Under the Yum-Yum Tree, a sex farce by Law- 
rence Roman that is hardly remarkable for its 
wit. Gig Young and Sandra Church have two of 
the major roles (Henry Miller's, 124 W. 43 St.). 

The Unsinkable Molly Brown, a musical that 
traces the course of a farm girl who makes it 
big in the world of high society. Tammy Grimes 
gives a remarkable performance as the heroine 
(Winter Garden, 1634 Broadway). 

Wildcat, a big, noisy and colorful account of oil 
prospecting in the Southwest in the early 1900s. 
Only devotees of Lucille Ball are apt to be im- 
pressed by this musical, however (Alvin, 250 W. 
52 St.). 

HOLDOVERS from previous seasons: 

The Best Man, Gore Vidal's first-rate political 
drama, acted by a cast including Melvyn Doug- 
las, Frank Lovejoy and Lee Tracy (Morosco, 217 
W. 45 St.). 
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are theatrically correct, fresh and 
colorful, sure to fit. Send for 
FREE PLOT and ESTIMATE 
now! It costs no more for the 
finest. 


VAN HORN & SON 
232 N. 11th ST., PHILA. 7, PA. 
16 W. 61st ST., NEW YORK 23, N. Y. 
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Bye Bye Birdie, the ingratiating musical about a on Sigmund Freud and the advent of psycho- been lauded by the critics for her performance in 
rock-'n'-roll hero turned loose in an Ohio com- analysis. the title role (Fourth St. Theatre, 83 E. 4 St.). 
munity. With Dick Van Dyke and Chita Rivera The Happiest Girl in the World (March 30)— King of the Dark Chamber by Rabindranath 
(Shubert, 225 W. 44 St.). A musical set in ancient Greece, and based on a Tagore, the well-known Indian playwright (Jan 
Fiorelio!, an excellent biographical musical in theme from ‘‘Lysistrata.’’ With Cyril Ritchard Hus, 351 E. 74 8t.). 

which Tom Bosley plays LaGuardia to the life (who also directed) and Janice Rule (Martin Leave It to Jane, a delightful revival of the 1917 
(Broadhurst, 235 W. 44 St.) Beck, 302 W. 45 8t.). musical comedy, with book and lyrics by Guy 
Gypsy, another first-rate musical based on the Off Broadway Bolton and P. G. Wodehouse, and music by 
early, lesser-known years of a celebrity (Miss A Banquet for the Moon by John Cromwell. A Jerome Kern. In its second year (Sheridan Sq. 
Lee, the strip-teaser) and her dynamic mother, modern satire derived from the Faust legend, the Playhouse, Seventh Ave. and W. 4 St.). 

played by Ethel Merman (Imperial, 249 W. 45 play will have Jean Shepherd in the role of Little Mary Sunshine, an extremely successful 
St.). Mephistopheles (Theatre Marquee, 110 E. 59 St.). musical spoof of the romantic operettas of the 
The Miracle Worker, William Gibson's moving The American Dream by Edward Albee. New twenties. Rick Besoyan wrote the book, music 
drama about the young Helen Keller and her play by the author of the successful ‘‘The Zoo and lyrics, and Eileen Brennan scores in the title 
equally strong-willed teacher. With Patty Duke Story.’"’ Sharing the bill with Mr. Albee’s one- role (Orpheum, Second Ave. and E. 8 St.) 

and Suzanne Pleshette (Playhouse, 137 W. 48 acter will be a series of theatrical events (York, Living Theatre (repertory). The best known of- 
St.). ; 64 St. and Ist Ave.) fering of the current schedule is Jack Gelber’s 
The Music Man, Meredith Willson’s sure-fire mu- Cleero by Upton Sinclair. A play devoted to the “The Connection,’’ a highly controversial work 
sical about an Iowa con man, vintage 1912. Bert last twenty years of the Roman senator's life (St. about beatnik drug addicts. Alternating with ‘two 
Parks currently is starred (Broadway, 1681 Broad- Mark’s Playhouse, 133 Second Ave.). plays bearing the over-all title of ‘‘The Theatre of 
way). Double Entry. Two shows with music, book and Chance’: ‘‘The Marrying Maiden’’ by Jackson 
My Fair Lady, the monumental musical version lyrics by Jay Thompson ‘The Bible Salesman’’ MacLow and Ezra Pound's translation of Sopho- 
of ‘Pygmalion sow with Michael Alifasce ané and ‘*The Oldest Trick in the World.’’ Direction cles’ ‘‘The Women of Trachis,"’ and with Bertolt 
Margot Moser (Mark Hellinger, 237 W. 51 St.). by Bill Penn. Company includes Rosetta LeNoire Brecht’s ‘‘In the Jungle of Cities’’ (Living Thea- 
The Seund ef Music, the musical account of the and Jane Connell (Martinique, 32nd St. and tre, 530 Sixth Ave.). 

Trapp family, whose main assets are a solid score Broadway) The Moon in the Yellow River by Denis Johnston 
by Rodgers and Hammerstein, and Mary Martin Epitaph for George Dillon by John Osborne and The play is set in a small coastal town in Ireland 
(Lunt-Fontanne, 205 W. 46 St.) Anthony Creighton, the controversial play that in the mid-1920s, and is concerned with the strug- 
was staged on Broadway in 1958 (Actors Play- gles of an engineer (East End, 85 E. 4 St.) 
house, 100 Seventh Ave. 8S.) Roots by Arnold Wesker. A play which has had 
The Fantasticks, an original and delightful musi- good success in London (it starred Joan Plow- 
cal fable, employing a small cast, with score by right). It tells of a girl from the English coun- 
Harvey Schmidt, book and lyrics by Tom Jones tryside and her meeting with a glib young man 
and direction by Word Baker (Sullivan St. Play- in London. Direction by Mark Rydell (Mayfair, 
house, 181 Sullivan 8t.). 235 W. 46 St.). 

Five Posts in the Market Place by Algirdas Lans- The Threepenny Opera, Marc Blitzstein’s adapta- 
bergis. A tale of violence, courage and tender- tion of the musical by Kurt Weill and Bertolt 
ness in a small imaginary European country Brecht, now in its sixth year—the longest-run of- 
(Gate, 162 Second Ave.) fering in New York (Theatre de Lys, 121 Christo- 
Hamlet by W. Shakespeare Starring Donald pher St.). 


The Tenth Man, Paddy Chayefsky's appealing re- 
working of the theme of the exorcism of a 
dybbuk. Donald Harron and Jacob Ben-Ami are 
among the accomplished actors (Ambassador, 215 
W. 49 St.) 

Toys in the Attic, Lillian Hellman’s powerful ac- 
count of a bedeviled New Orleans family. The 
leads are Maureen Stapleton, Irene Worth, Anne 
Revere and Robert Loggia (Hudson, 141 W. 44 
8t.) 

SCHEEDULED to arrive between our press time 
and March 1 are these 

Come Blow Your Horn, Neil Simon's comedy 
about a strait-laced bachelor, in which Kal March 
is starred (Brooks Atkinson, 256 W. 47 St.) 
Comédie Francaise, the famous French troupe in 


an engagement running through March 22. In the 

repertory for March are ‘‘Les Fourberies de Scap- Sy 
in,’ “‘L’'Impromptu de Versailles,’’ ‘‘Tartuffe,’’ E 
*“*Britannicus’’ and ‘‘Le Dindon."’ (City Center, 

131 W. 55 St.) 


Midgie Purvis, the Mary Chase farce comedy in 
which Tallulah Bankhead plays a middle-aged 


baby sitter (Martin Beck, 302 W. 45 St 
Once There Was a Russian, Sam Spewack’s come- 


= 
dy about Potemkin, John Paul Jones and Cather- 5 : 
ine of Russia. The top roles are played by Wal- e ! c 
ter Matthau, Albert Salmi, Francoise Rosay and . = Ne 


Julie Newmar 

MARCH OPENINGS: 

13 Daughters (March 2)-—-A musical set in nine- 
teenth-century Hawali, and dealing with a young 
Chinese mandarin who came to the islands to 


Madden and the Phoenix acting company (Phoe- Two for Fun. A revue with Mata and Hari, 


nix, 189 Second Ave.) satiric pantomimists (Madison Ave. Playhouse, 
Hedda Gabler, starring Anne Meacham, who has 120 Madison Ave.) oa 


marry a princess. Don Ameche and Monica Boyar 
have two of the top roles (54th St. Theatre, 152 
W. 54 8t.). 

Mary, Mary (March 8)—Jean Kerr's new domes- 
tic comedy, which reunites Barbara Bel Geddes 
and Barry Nelson in leading roles (Helen Hayes, 
210 W. 46 St.) 

The Devil's Advocate (March 9)—-Dore Schary 
has directed his own adaptation of the Morris L 
West novel about a priest’s quest for information 
about a man executed by Italian Communist par- 
tisans in World War II. With Leo Genn, Sam 
Levene and Edward Mulhare (Billy Rose, 208 W. 
41 St.). 

The Importance of Being Oscar (March 14)— 
Miche4] MacLiammdir in a one-man show based 


on the life and writings of Oscar Wilde (Lyceum, Garrard has combined a dynamically-balanced tone arm, 
149 W. 45 St.) a heavy, full-size professional turntable, a laboratory- 
Big Fish, Little Fish (March 15)—Hugh Wheel- Sangaee pest ision motor . . we the yong of the 
~ - e wor 8 finest automatic record-changer (to use when you 
er’s play about a group of ‘moderately unsuc- desire.) In this bold new unit you will find the realiza- 
cessful persons on the fringe of the arts,’’ with tion of everything you have wanted in a record player. 
Jason Robards, Jr. and Hume Cronyn (ANTA, Build your component system around it; or insist on it in 
245 W. 52 St.) a fine console. Also perfect as a replacement unit. Now 

. ee at your dealer. Write for illustrated literature $ 50 world’s finest 

Far Country (March 22)—Kim Stanley and Steven 79” le ; 


Hill are starred in the Henry Denker play based 
. may Has GARRARD SALES CORPORATION, DEPARTMENT GC-149!, PORT WASHINGTON, N. Y. 
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“T have been delighted by this 
moving story of an extraordinary 
and fascinating life.” 

—DAME MARGOT FONTEYN 
“How exciting to read 
the memoirs of this great 
dramatic ballerina.” 
—JACQUES d’AMBOISE 
THE MEMOIRS OF 


Dancing in 


Petersburg 


The glamorous life story of a legendary 
star —her triumphs with the Russian 
Imperial Ballet and the fabled Diaghi- 
levy company, her flight during the 
revolution, and her years as a ballet 
instructor whose pupils numbered Ria- 
bouchinska and Eglevsky. Illustrated 
with photographs; translated by Arnold 
Haskell; $4.50 at all booksellers. 


DOUBLEDAY & COMPANY, INC. 


se Garden City, N.Y. 


THE ONLY DIRECTORY OF ITS KIND 
INTERNATIONAL IN SCOPE 


CELEBRITY SERVICE 


1961 Edition Now Available 


VITALLY IMPORTANT 

TO EVERYONE REQUIR- 

ING PERTINENT DATA 
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THEATRE on discs 


by Joun S. Witson 


Camelot, original cast (Columbia KOL 5620, 
stereo KOS 2031). The best part of the new 
Alan Jay Lerner-Frederick Loewe show—the 
glowing and colorful costumes and settings— 
are (understandably) not present in this re- 
cording. That is unfortunate because, music- 
ally, Camelot is no My Fair Lady. There are 
occasional reflections of the earlier Lerner- 
Loewe hit—in fact, the writers seem to have 
fallen into a stylistic rut to some degree, for 
Camelot (like their first post-Fair Lady work, 
Gigi) has songs written and delivered in the 
manner of Rex Harrison’s semi-patter materi- 
al in My Fair Lady. What one misses in this 
score is the life and spirit that made My Fair 
Lady so attractive. Camelot is made up of 
pleasantly melodic songs, but only one or 
two—the title number and “If Ever I Would 
Leave You” come to mind—approach the 
level that one anticipates from this team. 
The singing is serviceable and appropriately 
mannered. But there is little about this score 
that has the compelling quality of great musi- 
cal theatre. 

Camelot—Percussion on Stage, Hugo 
Montenegro and orchestra (Time 2022). This 
instrumental interpretation of the Lerner- 
Loewe score is done with great flair by 
Montenegro and a huge orchestra. The lead- 
er’s glittering and imaginative arrangements 
make many of the tunes come to life far more 
brilliantly than they do in the original-cast 
collection. 

Irma la Douce, Zizi Jeanmaire and others 
(Columbia WL 177). Although Irma la 
Douce originated, and had its initial success, 
in France, this collection of songs from the 
French production lacks the sparkle and 
substance that make the Columbia disc by 
the Broadway cast so completely winning. 
Jeanmaire and her colleagues are not entire- 
ly to blame, for the collection has been given 
a very perfunctory production. 

Tenderloin, original cast (Capitol 1492). 
The third Broadway effort by the team of 
Sheldon Harnick and Jerry Bock, who are 
also currently represented by Fiorello!, is a 
run-of-the-mill effort. As a recorded produc- 
tion, there is little dramatic flow or develop- 
ment through the songs alone. Maurice Evans 
transfers his familiar full-blown speaking 
style to the currently popular Sprechgesang 
extremely well, but his songs do not measure 
up to the flamboyant authority with which he 
invests them. 

The Unsinkable Molly Brown, original 
cast (Capitol 1509). The astonishingly varied 
rasp of Tammy Grimes’s voice adds a very 
important and piquant allure to Meredith 
Willson’s first score since The Music Man. 
Once again he has caught the flavor of some 
familiar American folk idioms quite well, 
but the high points in this recording are more 
apt to come from the beguiling Miss Grimes 
than from Mr. Willson’s music. 


West Side Story, Cal Tjader and orchestra 
(Fantasy 3310). Tjader’s small groups are 
usually associated with jazz, but in arranging 
Leonard Bernstein’s score for Tjader and a 
large ensemble, orchestrator Clare Fischer 
has not tried to jam everything into a jazz 
context. Where jazz suits (as it does in a 
great deal of West Side Story), it is used. In 
addition, some roaring Latin rhythms are 
employed with great success; the quieter, 
more melodic pieces are kept that way. This 
judicious approach, combined with Fischer's 
imaginative writing and excellent perform- 
ances by Tjader and his men, has produced 
the first really sensible, sensitively developed 
jazz treatment of a Broadway score. 
Wildcat, original cast (Victor 1060). Neither 
the hoarse-voiced vitality of Lucille Ball nor 
the full-bodied singing of Keith Andes can 
lift this drab, workaday score off the ground. 
Blossom Dearie, Soubrette, Sings Broad- 
way Song Hits (Verve 62133, stereo). Miss 
Dearie’s pinched, little-girl voice seems some- 
what out of place at first when she deals with 
the distinctly adult points of view expressed 
in “To Keep My Love Alive,” “Too Good for 
the Average Man” or “Confession” (from 
The Band Wagon). But the listening ear is 
caught quickly, and converted, for Miss 
Dearie has a magnificent sense of timing, 
phrasing and delivery. She treats with taste 
and humor a choice collection of songs from 
the past thirty years of Broadway that have 
been hits with the cognoscenti, even though 
the public at large was unaware of them. 

An Enchanted Evening on Broadway, 
Earl Wrightson (Columbia CL 1519). Wright- 
son’s lusty baritone voice rings through a 
Broadway potpourri that is decidedly more 
venturesome than most such collections. Here 
we find “I'll Buy You a Star” from A Tree 
Grows in Brooklyn, “I Still See Elisa” from 
Paint Your Wagon (along with the more cus- 
tomary “They Call the Wind Maria”) and 
“Right as the Rain” from Bloomer Girl. 
Wrightson is also up to the minute with a 
selection from Irma la Douce, “Our Lan- 


guage of Love.” He balances Rodgers and 
Hammerstein with Rodgers and Hart; Com- 
den, Green and Styne with Dietz and Schwartz. 
It’s a full-bodied recital of distinctly superior 
Broadway music. 

Give My Regards to Broadway, André 
Previn and His Trio (Columbia CL 1530). 
In the past Previn has treated the scores of 
My Fair Lady, Bells Are Ringing and other 
shows in such cavalier jazz fashion that he 
left behind him little evidence of the orig- 
inal shape of the tunes. This time, dealing 
wtih a mélange of numbers from various 
shows (all produced in the past dozen years 
except for Little Johnny Jones, which provid- 
ed the album’s title song), he hews more 
closely to the melodic lines, and is content 
simply to decorate them in swinging or 
bluesy fashion. The result is a compromise 
that is rather superficial as either jazz or 
show music. @ 
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Campus Theatre 

For the past eleven years the University 
of Georgia, through its Department of 
Speech and Drama and its University Thea- 
tre, has sponsored a unique program by 
which talented young persons from abroad 
are brought to the campus to pursue gradu- 
ate work in the theatre. These young people 
are called Junior-Artists-in-Residence. En- 
rolled this year are Liselotte Reichert, of the 
University of Vienna, and John Henry Davies 
of Somerset, England, a graduate of the Cen- 
tral School of Speech and Drama (London). 
Last year Annemarie Beer of the University 
of Munich, and Graham Woodruff of the Uni- 
versity of Bristol were in residence. The pro- 
gram is administered, and supported finan- 
cially, by the Rotary International, the Uni- 
versity Intrafraternity and Pan-Hellenic Coun- 
cils, and the Institute of International Edu- 
cation. Productions given by the University 
Theatre this season, to date, are Odets’ The 
Country Girl, directed by Gerald Kahan, and 
Euripides’ The Trojan Women, staged by 
Richard Weinman, Jack LaZebnik’s‘ John 
Brown, directed by Leighton Ballew, is sched- 
uled for Feb. 15-18, and Shaw’s Arms and the 
Man, directed by James Popovich, for April 
25-29. The university hopes to build an arena 
theatre and a Fine Arts Center Theatre to 
supplement the present University Theatre 
and Laboratory Theatre. 

A series called Heritage Plays was inau- 
gurated last year at the Little Theatre of 
Cullowhee, Western Carolina College, whose 
director, Josefina Niggli, has explained that 
the title “does not refer % the heritage of 
the theatre but to the heritage of our society. 
A teaching theatre, such as ours, owes a re- 
sponsibility to the college students to give 
productions that not only entertain but ex- 
plain the world we live in. For example, it is 
difficult for the student, eighteen to twenty- 
two years old, to understand why some of our 
important intellectual figures turned to com- 
munism in the late thirties. But the kind of 
thinking that came out of the depression is 
clearly expressed in The Little Foxes.” That 
Lillian Hellman play was chosen for presen- 
tation last February; in November, Heritage 
Play II, Visit to a Small Planet, was staged. 
Miss Niggli is known as the author of sev- 
eral excellent one-acters, including The Red 
Velvet Goat and Sunday Costs Five Pesos. 

Since last fall Stephens College, Colum- 
bia, Mo., has had Hardin Craig, a foremost 
Shakespearean scholar, on its faculty as the 
first of a series of scholars in residence. In 
addition to teaching a course in Shakespeare, 
Craig lectures and leads informal groups in 
reading. the classics. Stephens, an all-girl 
school, has the rather pleasant custom of pay- 
ing the male actors in its productions, They 
are either students of the University of Mis- 
souri (also located in Columbia) who are en- 
gaged on a yearly basis for a schedule of 
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eight or nine productions, or faculty mem- 
bers of Stephens whose acting experience was 
a requisite of their being hired originally. 
And some of them later find their way to 
Broadway, as did former University of Mis- 
souri student George C. Scott. 

The Jacksonville University Players, 
Jacksonville, Fla., are offering Moliére’s The 
School for Wives with original music com- 
posed by William Hoskins, dean of the Col- 
lege of Music, March 23-25. The text is Miles 
Mallesons’ free translation of L’Ecole des 
Femmes as performed by the Bristol Old Vic 
company at the Theatre Royal, Bristol. The 
Players began their venture into the musical 
theatre last May with a production of Shaw’s 
Arms and the Man—not The Chocolate Sol- 
dier—that contained an overture, two inci- 
dental numbers, entr’acte music and a finale, 
also composed by Hoskins. The musical 
framework in The School for Wives will in- 
clude an instrumental overture and finale, 
solo and ensemble numbers, and recitative. 
The music is not conceived in terms of opera, 
but is designed to add a heightened dimen- 
sion to the play. Nonmusical productions 
staged by the Players this season include 
Hotel»Paradiso, Desire Under the Elms and 
Look Homeward, Angel, all under the direc- 
tion of George Ballis. 

In marking his tenth anniversary as direc- 
tor of the annual student production at Lodi 
Union High School, Lodi, Calif., Don Levy, 
teacher of dramatics at the school, staged a 
production of The Boy Friend last May, em- 
ploying students and graduates of the school. 
The graduates included representatives from 
each class of the previous nine years. Mr. 
Levy reported that the combination of alumni 
and students worked out very well; the pro- 
duction attracted six capacity audiences, and 
he hopes to repeat the idea when the twenti- 
eth anniversary rolls around. 


Theatre Readings 

The Interpreters of Portland (Ore.), un- 
der the direction of Arthur Coe Gray, have 
presented readings this season under the 
sponsorship of the Multnomah Library Asso- 
ciation at the Central Library Auditorium. 
Works offered include A Christmas Carol, 
Everyman and Antigone, and scheduled for 
the remainder of the year are Schnitzler’s 
The Affairs of Anatol, Moliére’s Tartuffe, and 
Ibsen’s Ghosts. 

Last year a group of students at Wash- 
ington State University toured high schools 
in their state with a Reader’s Theatre presen- 
tation of a fifty-minute condensation of The 
Taming of the Shrew. There were so many 
requests for return performances that this 
year the troupe presented Pride and Preju- 
dice, dramatized by Joseph Wigley (initiator 
of the program), using scripts and appear- 
ing in modern dress. 


Two Hundred Years of Theatre 
Harvard University recently concluded 
an exhibition of playbills, drawings, letters 
and photographs illustrating nearly two hun- 
[continued on page 67] 
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Bruce Savan, a New York agent who 
has himself had professional experience 
in the theater and been associated with 
some top Broadway hits, pulls no 
punches in this working guide to all 
phases of theatrical life. Here is the 
realistic presentation of what you need 
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Endorsed by DAVID MERRICK: 
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left no stone unturned. It is one of the 
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Friedman-Abeles 


Alan Pryce-Jones at the Theatre 


Eugéne lonesco’s Rhinoceros was conceived as a very 
short short story. It is now a three-act play. Having seen 
two very different productions of the play—Orson Welles’s 
in London and Joseph Anthony’s now running on Broad- 
way, at the Longacre Theatre—I am ready to assert that 
the ideal form for the content of Rhinoceros would have 
been a one-acter. For it depends on a single notion, so 
that once an audience has caught on to the author’s in- 
tention, its interest can only be held by a set of baroque 
embellishments. What verbal felicity can do, Ionesco 
does. But by the time the climax is reached, in the last 
few minutes of the third act, the impetus of the jokes has 
begun to flag. A single unbroken act would redouble the 
force of what is already a forcefully brilliant comment on 
human nature. 

The curtain rises on a café, set in the square of a small 
French town. It is a quiet Sunday morning, darkened 
only by the hang-over that Eli Wallach has brought over 
from Saturday night. He is Berrenger, clerk in a publish- 
ing office, and he has a friend, John, who determines to 
take the matter in hand. Ionesco has a wonderful ear for 
irrelevancies, the inanities of ordinary talk, and Flaubert 
himself would have been enchanted by the zigzagging 
humor that establishes the painful normality of life on 
this particular Sunday. 

Suddenly the mood changes. A rhinoceros has been 
seen—and heard—charging through the streets. The fact 
is generally accepted as odd, but not so very odd. What 
matters is whether it had one horn or two, and a furious 
discussion on the subject ensues, bedeviled by coloratura 
interjections from Morris Carnovsky, playing the part of 
a Logician. It is one of Ionesco’s strong suits that he pos- 
sesses a logical sense as strict as Lewis Carroll’s. A cat, he 
asserts, has four legs. So has a dog. Therefore my dog is 
a cat. In effect this means that his plays are always at 
one remove from reality, but their distance from reality is 
constant; there is no scope in them for fantasy that is 
merely haywire. 

The first act is set in a framework of French grumbling. 
Really, it is intolerable that rhinoceroses should be al- 
lowed to rush about the streets unchecked. This one— 
whether of the African or Asian variety—has run over a 
cat, thus releasing further roulades from the Logician. 
Superficially, this may all seem a little slow. What it 


“Do Re Mi”: 

Phil Silvers and 
Nancy Walker are the 
pair in foreground. 
Seated at table are 

an aghast George Givot 
and David Burns. 
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Rhinoceros 

Do Re Mi 

Show Girl 

The Conquering Hero 
In the Jungle of Cities 


The Rules of the Game 


The American Dream 


Epitaph for George Dillon 


Ballet Ballads 
Montserrat 


“Show Girl”: 

Carol Channing’s return 
to Broadway reunited 
her and sketch writer- 
composer-lyricist 
Charles Gaynor. 








does, though, is to establish, with alarming lucidity, the 
theme of the play. Which is, that the extreme ordinari- 
ness of ordinary people makes them impotent to resist the 
extraordinary when it turns up. They just do not see it 
until it is too late. 


By the second act, therefore, which is set in the pub- 
lisher’s office, a subtle change has already crept into the 
town. Given the chance, its people are beginning to turn 
into rhinoceroses, until at the end only Wallach is left— 
half-wanting to change, but unable to do so. He is left as 
the last representative of humanity, not because he has 
chosen that exemplary role but because he cannot assume 
any other. In fact, he is a Graham Greene hero—a variant 
of the whisky-priest in The Power and the Glory, who as- 
sumes heroic stature in the end simply because there is 
no other practical alternative. 

Ionesco’s dancing, allusive manner of thought offers no 

easy moral in all this; it chooses to spin a set of variations 
round the idea of conformity—some sinister 
ing, some hilarious. 


r, some mock- 
Above all, he gives an opening to 
Zero Mostel, as John, for a performance of astonishing 
virtuosity, which includes the final act of turning into a 
rhinoceros before our eyes. This is done with no adven- 
titious aids. In the London production Duncan Macrae 
was compelled to slip into the bathroom from time to 
time in order to affix to his forehead a small greenish 
horn. The present production scorns such devices. But so 
resourceful is Mr. Mostel—not least in the use of his voice 
—that I can now only picture him walking the streets of 
New York on four legs, clad in a wrinkled overcoat of 
thick gray hide, roaring. By contrast, Eli Wallach is de- 
liberately kept in a state of dejection—possibly because 
his hang-over is recurrent. In London, Laurence Olivier 
played this part in a still lower key, in order to give 
heightened dramatic color to the final monologue that 
brings down the curtain; and in general the whole of the 
present production plays for laughs much more broadly 
than that by Orson Welles. It gets the laughs—sometimes, 
I suspect, at the expense of Ionesco’s more rueful inten- 
tion—but I missed one or two high spots. In the first act, 
for instance, there is at one point an antiphonal effect be- 
tween two unrelated but simultaneous lines of talk, which 
was played in London as though it were an opera quartet. 
The comic effect was irresistible. Here, on the contrary, 
it is no more than eccentric. 

In general, however, I prefer Joseph Anthony’s produc- 
tion. He has shaped a splendid cast into a coherent whole, 
in which Anne Jackson is particularly good as the girl 
who is the last to desert Berrenger for the jungle. Per- 
haps the last act drags a little as soon as it is clear that 
John is going the way of his fellow citizens; perhaps rath- 
er too much is made throughout of comic business as op- 
posed to the business of the play; yet Rhinoceros remains 
a delightful and unavoidable theatrical experience. 

The critics, I notice, have not all been kind to Do Re 
Mi. I presume that they were distressed by what is just 


a fine old-fashioned musical — noisy, implausible, good- 


natured, tuneful. There are no references to Kierkegaard 
or Kafka in it. It tries neither to uplift nor to shock, but 
to entertain. And for me it succeeded. Its theme is an 
internal ruckus in the jukebox trade. Its protagonist, 
played by Phil Silvers, is a quiet soul who longs to shine 
as a gangster, chiefly in order to get the best table in a 
restaurant. His wife, Nancy Walker, disapproves of that, 
she thinks it more to the point that he prefers dancing 
with other women. They share by far the funniest scene 
in the show: a bedroom interlude built round a first-rate 
number, “Adventure.” But Jule Styne’s score matches 
Garson Kanin’s book as a quick-moving, high-colored 
sequence of inventions, and Betty Comden and Adolph 
Green’s lyrics are consistently sharp. I came out of the 
theatre on a cold night feeling warmed and amused— 
which is about what I ask of a musical. 


Show Girl, a revue geared to the personality of Carol 
Channing, also has its moments, but somehow it does not 
add up to a balanced evening. Miss Channing has to 
carry far too much on her own shoulders, and although 
she has some moments of glory—in particular, her famous 
impersonation of Marlene Dietrich—she cannot, through- 
out two acts, transfer what is essentially a night-club 
technique to revue. She is ably supported by Jules Mun- 
shin, and by four French drolls of considerable talent, Les 
Quat’ Jeudis. That is the entire cast. And although 
Charles Gaynor has written the whole show, music and 
all, with the exception of two sketches by Ernest Cham- 
bers, there is a noticeable lack of unity in the material, 
and of pace in its presentation. 


The Conquering Hero made a brief appearance at the 
ANTA. The best that can be said of it is that Tom Pos- 
ton deserved better. Had Larry Gelbart devised a tough- 
er text, it might at least have been an entertaining satire, 
for the theme—that of the marine who never heard a shot 
fired in anger, yet finds himself forced to adopt the role 
of hero in his home town, with disastrous results—is a 
lively one. But neither words nor music ever got off the 
ground. The cast all did well against insuperable odds. 

Off Broadway there have been several memorable pro- 
ductions in recent weeks. The Living Theatre, for one, 
has put on Brecht’s In the Jungle of Cities, an early play 
that, after nearly forty years, has now achieved its first 
American presentation. An evening at a Brecht play is 
never a thing to be undertaken lightly. This particular 
work must be accepted as a catalogue of intuitions rather 
than a drama; that is, it delivers its secrets piecemeal, 
and without regard to plot, characterization or motive. 
Shlink hates Garga, whom he also loves. He ruins him, 
but at once assigns his business to him. The theme of 
what ensues, according to Brecht, is “the inexplicable 
wrestling match between two men” plus “the fall of a 
family uprooted from the prairies into the jungle of the 
big city.” The wrestling match is not wholly inexplicable, 
though never explained. Love comes into it as important- 
ly as hate; and if Shlink is made a Malayan, and Garga 
a man of the plains, if Chicago [continued on page 68] 
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(ricHt) “Epitaph for 
George Dillon”: this 
persevering English drama 
was revived with 

James Patterson in 

the name role, and 


Betty Oakes as 
the coarse young Josie. 
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(Lert) “Montserrat”: 
John Heldabrand (left 
in photo) and 
Leonardo Cimino had 
leading roles in the 
Lillian Hellman revival. 


harles Caron 


(aBovE) “The Conquer- 
ing Hero”: Tom Poston 
was triumphant, but 
not very enduring, in 
this short-lived musical 
about a marine. 


(LEFT) “In the Jungle 
of Cities”: the 

Brecht novelty has 
Ethel Manuelian 

and Khigh Dhiegh 
among its principals. 
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Is the political—or social—play making a come- 
back? A veteran observer of the American thea- 
tre surveys the recent past and the present, and 
indicates some straws in the wind 


sy Harold Clurman 


Wuen The Gang’s All Here, Jerome Lawrence and Rob- 
ert E. Lee’s play about the Harding administration, was 
presented in the fall of 1959, a respected critic mur- 
mured to me during the intermission, “We haven't seen 
anything like this for some time.” During the fifties very 
few political plays had been presented. The critic spoke 
regretfully, implying that the production of such plays 
always enlivened, and gave importance to, the theatrical 
The production of Gore Vidal’s The Best Man in 
1960 is even more to the point because it is topical in its 
interest. As for Advise and Consent, it appears to look to 
the future. 


scene. 


Theatrically speaking, however, we are still 
living in the atmosphere of the fifties—the most telling 
plays of this season have been foreign—and the change 
we hope for probably lies further ahead in the mid- 
sixties. 

It is to be expected that the production of political 
plays in a heterogeneous society suck as ours should be 
rare. A play that favors a particular political attitude is 
divisive; it may easily dispel the unity of sentiment in 
the audience upon which the theatre depends. But what 
people usually mean when they speak of political plays 
are what once were commonly termed plays of social sig- 
nificance. The two are not precisely the same. Maxwell 
Anderson's Both Your Houses, written in the thirties, is 
a political play: it deals with the way bills were passed 
in Congress; Shaw's Heartbreak House is a social play: 
it deals with the confusion of values among a class of 
people who have lost the compass of any conviction. 

What the critic I quoted was deploring was the lack of 
social: plays—with some sharpness of edge. I add the 
qualifying phrase because many plays that are funda- 
mentally social—several of Tennessee Williams for ex- 
ample—are usually viewed as little more than the personal 
drama of disturbed or perverse characters. Their refer- 
ence to society is sufficiently oblique so that one may 
easily miss their real point. The sting is there, but it is 


As critic and director, Mr. Clurman has been active in our 
theatre since the 1920s, the period in which his analysis of the 


political-social play begins. 


felt in our private sensibilities rather than in our concern 
for public welfare. 

The thirties, we all know, were pre-eminently the years 
of the social play. More plays of so-called popular 
entertainment were presented than plays like Clifford 
Odets’ Waiting for Lefty or John Wexley’s They Shall 
Not Die (that has always been, and probably always will 
be so), but everyone agreed that the social play gave the 
era its particular tone. Even the politically conservative 
lent a sympathetic ear and followed the new social play 
with interest. The reason for that is no secret: the depres- 
sion, which came as the aftermath to the hectic glow of 
the twenties, was a shock that affected everyone, and 
induced a soul-searching of a social nature. Then, too, the 
facile pacificism of the twenties had given way to con- 
siderable uneasiness over the advent of Nazism. 

The forties continued some of the social idealism and 
bravery of the early Roosevelt era. Recall such diverse 
offerings as Watch on the Rhine, The Patriots, The 
Searching Wind, Home of the Brave, State of the Union, 
Born Yesterday, All My Sons, Death of a Salesman. Each 
in its own way sought to make us aware of social re- 
sponsibility; each served notice that Americans were not 
afraid to regard themselves critically, or to recognize 
that to be humanly worthy we had to look to our social 
body as much as to our individual comfort. 

The fifties marked a retreat. It was probably not as 
complete as we might suppose, but there was a distinct 
modification of approach. Playwrights began to say dif- 
ferent things, and say them in a different way. The domi- 
nant cause for the change was undoubtedly the cold war. 
It served no good purpose to complain about ourselves 
when inimical forces abroad might profit from a docu- 
mentation of our shortcomings. We were prosperous 
and relatively strong; it was sinful to rock the boat: that 
is, do anything that might weaken our confidence or pres- 
tige as a world power—the freest and wealthiest people 
on earth. McCarthyism became the chilling emblem that 
frightened and froze us into a kind of tense dumbness. 
We dared never suggest—no matter what the provoca- 
tion—that we were not living in the best of all possible 
worlds. If a peep of protest issued from your lips, you 
were thought a crank or a neurotic, if not actually 
subversive. 

Arthur Miller’s The Crucible (1953) was an assault 
on this new conformity. It did not entirely hit the mark 
because its argument was stated in terms of the past and 
its situation was not inescapably analogous to our own. 
George Tabori's Flight Into Egypt (1952) and The Em- 
peror's Clothes (1953) were out of focus because they 
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were situated in foreign countries and their characters 
were ill defined. Lindsay and Crouse’s The Prescott 
Proposals (1953) was simply a sedative. John Patrick’s 
The Teahouse of the August Moon (1953) implied that 
we might learn lessons in the good life from so-called 
backward peoples, but the lesson was administered as 
candy. Lawrence and Lee’s Inherit the Wind (1955) was 
a reminder that bigotry and obtuseness might rear its 
head in our land, and that courage was needed to combat 
them. Still, from the standpoint of Broadway, it was a 
case of it happened “in another country; And besides, the 
wench is dead.” Dore Schary’s Sunrise at Campobello 
(1958) was not about Roosevelt as a political force but 
as a charming man resolute enough to overcome a 
terrible physical disability. West Side Story (1957) was 
a musical, hence essentially romantic. Lorraine Hans- 
berry’s A Raisin in the Sun (1959) touched us because it 
was a tender drama about humble folk who happened to 
be black—and anti-racism is always effective in the North. 

Symbolic of the fifties is Odets’ The Flowering Peach 
(1954). Noah, the ancient pathfinder-prophet and rebel 
against inequity, saves himself from destruction because 
God appreciates his righteousness. He wants to continue 
to depend on the Almighty’s benevolence and the con- 
solation of his wife’s love. One of Noah’s sons harbors 
the pioneer spirit: man’s fate, he believes, depends on 
man’s action. He disapproves of his father’s recently 
developed passivity. At the end of the play Noah must 
choose between living with either his “radical” or his rich 
son. He chooses the second because with him he will be 
“more comfortable.” We were all a little like that in the 
fifties. 

Still, that is not the whole story. With plays like 
Carson McCullers’ The Member of the Wedding (1950) 
and the oncoming of the political and social freeze, many 
folk began to affirm that drama does not lie in man’s 
struggle with society but in the struggle within himself. 
Personal problems—one’s childhood, one’s parents, one’s 
girl, the immediacy of one’s emotional (including sexual ) 
life—were the proper domain of the drama. As one critic 
put it, “Man’s conflict doesn’t lie outside himself; it dwells 
between his eyes.” 

The emphasis shifted to situations that were exposed 
or solved through a semi-psychoanalytic diagnosis; some- 
times—though much less frequently—through a quasi- 
religious laying on of hands. Some of the plays inspired 
by this trend were interesi'1g and valuable—nor were 
they always socially insigniticant. (Some of them, in- 
deed, were just as much “propaganda” as any overtly 
social play.) My intention is not so much to find fault 
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with such plays but to explain that very often their 
weakness as plays (or, if you will, as works of art) de- 
rived from a premise—usually unconscious—that had its 
roots in the special social climate of the fifties. 

If the playwright’s inner motivation at the time could 
be spelled out, it might go something like this: “Since 
too definite an allusion to the somewhat rotten state of 
world affairs, as manifested by institutions or customs 
within the boundaries of our country, is now deemed 
heinously improper, and may arouse suspicion as to my 
patriotism; since, moreover and most emphatically, I am 
not certain of the direction of the most desirable social 
changes or the political means whereby they may be 
achieved—I an. no longer a loudmouthed kid on a soap- 
box, and have come to realize that most political messi- 
ahs and their nostrums are fraudulent—I ought to delve 
into myself and study the things that have really been 
troubling me.” 

I am not rooting for a particular type of drama. No 
“type” has merit in itself. A bad social play is just another 
bad play! But it ought to be said that whatever one’s 
personal feelings or religious convictions may be, every- 
man lives in the world—a specific world—and in one 
way or another must deal with it. A play is always 
crippled if it neglects the existence of the world (or a 
particular society) as if they had no bearing on our most 
intimate thoughts, feelings and behavior. Sartre, Camus, 
Genét, Anouilh, even Ionesco do not represent social po- 
sitions or preoccupations primarily—some are, in fact, 
antisocial—but hardly any of their plays are without some 
direct relevance to social questions. And the English play- 
wrights—John Osborne, Arnold Wesker, Shelagh Delaney 
—together with the Irishman Brendan Behan, whatever 
their particular “message” or lack of it, have their eyes 
turned both outward and inward. 

We are still standing still at this moment. The Best 
Man says some clever and entertaining things about our 
way of conducting political affairs, but it hardly affects 
anything very much, nor is it meant to. Advise and Con- 
sent is not, in my opinion, antiliberal—it might prove 
more valuably provocative if it were! It is a melodrama 
which suggests that politicians ought to commit them- 
selves to the truth rather than to party loyalty—certainly 
a benign counsel stated in a way that need upset no one. 
Neither play is really much of an “advance” beyond the 
thoroughly amiable Fiorello!. 

Saul Levitt’s The Andersonville Trial of last season— 
though I thought it inconclusive—was a social play with a 
certain impact. But in a special sense the two most 
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text by Richard Gehman 
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Sean Kerr lives five lives. She is the wife of Walter 
Kerr, drama critic of the New York Herald Tribune. 
She is the mother of five sons. She is the author of 
two best- selling books, one of which was made into a 
film: She is a playwright who has seen six of her 
seven plays produced; of those plays, she wrote three 
in collaboration with her husband, one with another 
woman, and the other three by herself. Finally, she 
is a sparkling conversationalist. She also can cook if 
she feels like it, which is not often. If she ever gets 
any time away from these five roles (the cooking 
doesn’t really count as one) and doesn’t know what 
to do with it, I wish she would found a school to 
teach public figures how to be interviewed. 

Mrs. Kerr is interview-shy. She makes up excuses 
whert she is asked for an interview. When she finally 
grants one, she grants it conditionally, and requests 
the interviewer's telephone number in case she de- 
cides to cancel at the last minute. When the inter- 
viewer arrives at the appointed hour, she protests 
that she has nothing to say. And when she begins to 
say nothing, she procee -ds to do the interviewer's job 
for him. After it is over, all he does is go home and 
turn on his memory, which in my case is a transistor 
recorder made in Japan for Webcor. 

Someone once said that Mrs. Kerr has more disci- 
pline as a talker than as a writer. It isn’t true. No 
one has—not even Bennett Cerf. But Mrs. Kerr’s sen- 
tences do come out in paragraphs that are more or 
less organized and all but punctuated. At the time, 
she is uninhibited enough to let he~self run from one 
subject to another. Those were the things that struck 


me when I went to see her in her house in Larch- 
mont, New York, right on the shore of Long Island 
Sound, about a week before her new play, Mary, 
Mary, was scheduled to go into rehearsal. [It opens 
in New York this month. ] 

The house is something to see. It hunches on the 
shore like a brown monster, glaring balefully across 
at Long Island. A wounded monster, perhaps, for it 
seems to sprawl every which way, as though it has 
just been laced by a gigantic knight. “It was built 
by some nut who worked for Henry Ford,” Mrs. Kerr 
said as we went into its black entrails. “Anyhow, he 
made a lot of money with Henry Ford. He invented 
the chassis, or something. He kept adding to the 
house. He also invented a trip hammer, I think. 
We've tried to impose a kind of Raymond Loewy 
Moderne décor into all this oak paneling, but I’m not 
sure it works.” She led me past something that looked 
like an altar, which turned out to be the front en- 
trance (it is called the front, but it is on the side; I 
had gone in at the back). She mounted a small flight 
of steps, aud I tripped up after her, into a living room 
the size of a badminton court. “This ceiling belonged 
to William K. Vanderbilt,” she said, sitting down with 
a Scotch and water, and gesturing aloft. “The Ford 

man kept buying things when other houses were torn 
down.” 

It seemed to me that we had gone through eight or 
nine rooms, all as full of little boys as a Korean or- 
phanage, before we had gained the dark steps that 
led to the Great Hall. Some estimate of the house’s 
size may be gathered from the fact that I received a 
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startled look when I asked its mistress how many 
rooms it had. “I wouldn't really know,” she said. “It 
sounds idiotic, I know, but there are so many rooms 
that aren't exactly rooms. There are five or six baths; 
I'm certain of that.” She added that she takes care 
of the indeterminate number of rooms with a full- 
time accommodator who sleeps in two nights a week, 
plus a man who comes in occasionally to help clean. 

With those vague statistics out of the way, Mrs. 

Kerr began to talk about her life and work, dotting 
her narrative with opinions and observations here and 
there, like a cook decorating a mayonnaise-covered 
aspic with truffles. Most of them were witty; all were 
original. I might as well throw some of them in here 
for the benefit of Jean Kerr fans who can’t stand to 
wait until they come in their proper sequence. 


On taking a play out of town for tryout perform- 
ances: “When I was younger I used to think it would 
be fun, but it’s like having a Caesarean.’ 

On Mary, Mary: “I began working on it last Ash 
Wednesday. It was sort of a penance for Lent.” 

On W alter Kerr as critic of the writings of Jean 
Kerr: “I don’t write a note to the milioeen without 
00 te it to Walter to get his opinion.” 

On writing the book for a musical comedy: “It’s 
like being the anaesthetist at an operation. O.K., 
youre v aluable—but who cares?” 

On the possibility of her recent book, The Snake 
Has All the Lines, being bought for films: “It hasn’t 


been, but spread the rumor that it might be, please. 


Some nut may buy it for the title.” 

On her age: “Ive told my age so many times I'm 
not going to tell it any more. If people want to know 
it they can look it up any whe re. If you want to print 
it, it’s all over between us.’ 

On future plans: “I haven't one single idea right 
now. Wait. I have one. I'm going to do a short piece 
called How to Lose at Checkers.” 

Such lines appeared to come easily into her mouth, 
but she declared that writing is not easy at all for her. 
“I'm always delighted when people suggest that I sit 
down and toss off these little things in an afternoon, 
because that’s a compliment. If one of them reads as 
though it’s easy, that's fine. But they come very slow- 
ly. The idea comes [she snapped her fingers] like 
that. But by the time I get the idea down—well, what 

takes time are the versions I threw out when I just 
couldn't, uh, get hold of it.” 

Most of the ideas for Mrs. Kerr's “little things” 
come from the outside. She never sits down, writes a 
piece, and sends it off. “I used to write pieces in high 
school, in college—more stories than pieces—and they 
used to come back so fast . . . like from The New 
Yorker; I really thought they had an envelope there 
with mv name ‘stamped on it. It must have taken real 
teamwork for them to get it back to me within two 
and a half hours after they got it. So eventually, an- 


ticipating the popular demand, I stopped writing the 
pieces. Then, when King of Hearts, the play I did 
with Eleanor Brooke, was running, Allene Talmey of 
Vogue took me to lunch, and asked wouldn't I write 
a piece. I thought she meant “Whither the Theatre?’ 
No. She wanted a piece about all these kids. I said, 
‘I have nothing to say about these kids; they're im- 
possible.’ “Write that,’ she said. That one was called 
Please Don’t Eat the Daisies, and that started it. I 
owe my present income to Miss Talmey. 


“Ever since then I try to doa piece for Vogue every 
time they ask me. Also, I find that practically every- 
body I know reads Vogue. Now, tell me this: who 
reads The Saturday Evening Post? What kind of 
nuts? They write you the eeriest letters. Once when 
I had a piece in there, it was like the nuts of the w orld 
got together and said, “Let’s all write to Jean Kerr.’ 

“The way it works now, somebody calls up and 
says, ‘Do a piece interpreting the style of Charlie 
Chaplin,’ and I say, “Well, no. I have nothing to say 
about him, but would you be interested in some thing 
about car keys?” And almost alw ays they say, “W hy, 
that’s a lov ely idea,’ and I go write it. But if I wrote 
the piece and just sent it in, they'd worry themselves 
sick; they just wouldn't like it.” 

No one was more surprised than Mrs. Kerr when 
her two books full of “little things,” Daisies and the 
current one, The Snake Has All the Lines, headed at 
once for the best-seller lists. She always had regard- 
ed those writings as diversions from her main con- 
cern, playwriting. Born Jean Collins in Scranton, 
Pennsylvania, under forty years ago, daughter of a 
contractor who was a well-known local baritone and 
a mother who came from a family who “all kind of 
wrote,” she began putting on shows at the age of five. 
She put on musical extravaganzas at first, but found 
she was using up her two-cents-per-seat audience; 
there were often seventeen in the cast and five in the 
audience. At six she switched to intimate plays. At 
Marywood Seminary she continued to act, and at 
Maryw ood College, from which she graduated before 
going on to take her M.A. in drama at Catholic Uni- 
versity, in Washington, D.C. There she met her hus- 
band. who was a teacher. “I used to do all the shows 
in college. In Ladies in Retirement, I did the Flora 
Robson part. Walter thought I was ridiculous.” 

Whether or not she was, he married her in August, 
1943, and she promptly began turning out both plays 
and children. The five boys are C hrigtopher, fifteen; 
the twins, Colin and John, soon to be eleven; Gilbert, 
eight; and Gregory, who is two. There probably will 
be more little Kerrs i in the future. “I'd love to have a 
girl,” she told me, “but I’m sure the next one will be 
a boy, like all the rest.” 

Her success in giving birth to plays has been less 
consistent—but, all things considered, nearly as re- 
warding. [continued on page 72] 
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Who Said the Revue Is Dead? 


One of the leading producers of the genre declares that such reports are not only pre- 


mature but pure poppycock; but the formula for keeping it alive is extremely tricky 


F or years, people in the theatre have been saying the 
revue is a dead issue. That is simply not true. The old- 
time revue format, in the tradition of the Follies, the 
Scandals, the Vanities — with gigantic tableaux, girls in 
feathers coming down staircases — is, 1 agree, dead. But 
I am convinced there is a large and eager audience for a 
revue that is literate, that has true wit and taste and a 
point of view, and is presented by exciting, talented and 
attractive people. 

In 1950, when I decided to do another edition of New 
Faces, my friends in the theatre pleaded with me not to 
undertake the revue. They said there had not been a suc- 
cessful one in years; the public just would not come. I 
told them, in reply, about my own conviction, and I spe- 


by Leonard Sillman 


cified, as requisites for success, bright, witty, satirical, 
topical material. I gathered my writers together, and told 
them my ideas. We'd keep it literate; we'd keep our stand- 
ards high; we'd go for something in the highly satirical 
vein that had been absent from Broadway for many years. 
There had been great satirical revues: The Band Wagon, 
the first Little Show, As Thousands Cheer, all produced 
lavishly with stars like Fred and Adele Astaire, Fred Al- 
len, Clifton Webb, Libby Holman, Marilyn Miller and 
Ethel Waters. There had been my early New Faces in 
1934 and 1936. We'd aim for the quality of The Grand 


Mr. Sillman has been producing “New Faces” and new faces, 
talent-wise, for Broadway for more than twenty-five years. 


The scene is Mr. Si!lman’s apartment in New York: a recent audition for talent for his “New Faces of 1961,” which is due 
in the spring. From left: Sylvia (a new arrival from Israel), Virginia Martin, Mr. Sillman, Joey Carter and choreographer 


Vasili Lambrinos. The last edition of this familiar revue was produced in 1956. 
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Street Follies or The Garrick Gaieties of fragrant memory, 
but with décor and costumes as beautiful as our budget 
would allow. To hell with concessions to what was com- 
monly called “popular taste.” No subject could be too re- 
mote, too esoteric, so long as it engendered laughter or 
interest among us, the creators of the show. There was a 
polite salvo of “hear, hears” from my small audience, and 
then we signed our pact in blood. 

On my desk, facing me now, there is a photograph of 
Ronny Graham, given to me shortly after the first day we 
went to work. The inscription on it reads: 

“On the 29th of July 

We offered a brave little cry 

‘Let's keep the standards high —’ 

So were you — so was I!” 

After its long run on Broadway, I announced that I 
was going to take New Faces of 1952 on the road, to 
Chicago and the West coast. The same friends called me 
again, saying, “Leonard, you must be out of your mind. 
We were wrong when we said the show wouldn’t go in 
New York, but after we saw it we realized it was a typi- 
cal New York show. Audiences in Chicago wouldn't un- 
derstand it. Chicago is a meat-and-potatoes town; all 
they go for is nude girls in feathers, and burlesque com- 
ics.” We went to Chicago, got unanimous raves from the 

critics, and played approximately eight months, breaking 
all Chicago records for a revue. 

I have felt for years that many motion-picture, televi- 
sion and Broadway producers underestimate the intelli- 
gence of the American public. Anything that has true wit 
could be done in Turkish, and audiences would laugh. 
That was proved by New Faces of 1952 and again by 
La Plume de Ma Tante. 

Let me give an example of what I mean. One day in 
Chicago, I hailed a taxi, and asked the driver to go to 
the Great Northern Theatre where the New Faces of 1952 
was running. He asked me if I had anything to do with 
the show; I said I did. He said his wife and he had seen 
it, and had never laughed so hard in their lives. I was 
curious to get his reaction; I asked him what particular 
things he laughed at. He said he had liked “the crazy guy 
in the hammock.” I said, “Oh, you mean the Truman 
Capote monologue.” “What's that?” he replied. I told 
him who Capote was, and asked why he had laughed so 
much. He said because of the crazy getup Ronny Graham 
wore, and the ostrich-feather quill pen, and that crazy 
story about the South. He went on to say how funny he 
considered the thing about the son and the mother that 
Ronny and Alice Ghostley did. He had never heard of 
Menotti or The Medium, but thought the sketch was so 
funny. Even though he didn’t get the full satire, the true 
wit of Ronny’s sketches came through. 

The show also prospered in San Francisco and Los An- 
geles, and it exploded some more myths. It produced 
bigger laughs on tour than it did in New York. New 
Faces of 1952 also demonstrated the falseness of the idea 
that a revue could not be done on film. The movie made 


Paul Lynde 

delivered his impressions 
of “A Trip to Africa” 

in the 1952 

“New Faces.” 
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from the show proved successful all over the world. 

When I announced some time ago that I was going to 
do another edition of New Faces, 1 got the same reaction 
from my friends and advisers that I received in 1950: 
they said the revue is dead. “But,” said I, “what about 
La Plume de Ma Tante?” They would reply, “Oh, La 
Plume is different—and it’s French.” 

Of course, anything has to be done brilliantly, and be 
different, to intrigue the public. I don’t intend to do the 
new revue unless it is different, and has a fresh approach. 
My New Faces of ’56 got some enthusiastic reviews, but 
it was not as successful as the 1952 edition. The reasons 
for that, I believe, were two: the 1956 production did 
not have a complete point of view, and it had too many 
sentimental songs. I should have brewed it for at least 
another six months or so before serving it. 

A successful revue must be like a bouillabaisse; it’s a 
matter of ingredients. You must have a little salt, a little 
pepper, a little sugar — and you must have sufficient va- 
riety to appeal to everybody in the audience. Of four 
people, two will love one number, and the other two will 
not like it. But the next number will be liked by the ones 
who didn’t like the first one, and so it goes with a success- 
ful show of this sort. And like a bouillabaisse, a revue 
must be mulled over and brewed until finally the taste is 
right. Sometimes that takes a year; sometimes two years. 
A revue cannot be put on a few months after you've de- 
cided to do one. I have been working on my forthcoming 
New Faces of 1961 for a little over two years, collecting 
material, auditioning talent. The New Faces shows are 
the only revues done in reverse. I always get my most 
important performers, and then have the material written 
around them — to fit their talents and personalities. The 
usual way is to get the material first, and then do the 
casting. 

Extremely important for a successful revue is the mat- 
ter of tempo or pace — going from one sketch right into 
another without waiting for applause. I do not believe in 
performers milking applause and taking bows. If an ar- 
tist or number has been truly great, and the audience 
really wants them back, they will keep applauding and 
stop the next number. I learned that from George M. 
Cohan. 

Another important factor — really the most important — 
is the routining of a revue. The opening must get the au- 
dience with you immediately, get them laughing. Then 
you must have something even funnier after the opening. 
It’s important to have intelligent serious numbers to coun- 
teract your fast, funny, satirical material and sentimental 
numbers. Many years ago there was a revue that opened 
in Philadelphia and received bad reviews. It was a great 
revue, actually, but the routining was wrong. Believe it 
or not, they took one number out of the first act, and put 
it in the second act; then they put the number originally 
in the second act at the end of the first act — and they 
had something, as the saying is. When the show came to 
New York, it was a smash and__ [continued on page 76] 
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Leonard Sillman (center) 


in his own “New Faces of 1943” 


—with Bobby Weil (left) 
and Irwin Corey. 


Ronny Graham's 

monologue 

“Oedipus Goes South” 

was a memorable number in 
; New Faces of 1952.” 
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Harbach, Hart, Harburg — and Harnick 


The prize-winning lyricist of ‘Fiorello! and ‘Tenderloin’ was advised 
1 gy 


to sell shoes for a living ; fortunately he elected to sell his songs instead 


In 1950, a young man named Sheldon Harnick, fresh 
from Northwestern University, headed for New York and 
a song-writing career, despite his mother’s words: “Writ- 
ing songs is a nice hobby, but why don’t you stay in 
Chicago and go into a sensible profession like selling 
shoes?” The advice fell on deaf ears, fortunately; it was 
one time when mother didn’t know best. Exactly ten years 
later, the young man, by now the lyricist of a current 
Broadway hit, Fiorello!, had won a share of the Pulitzer 
prize for his work in that musical. 

Harnick is a short, slight chap, with unruly hair and 
thick, horn-rimmed glasses, who could indeed be mis- 
taken easily for a shoe salesman. He is also one of the 
most literate, witty, inventive—and busy—lyricists active 
today. Besides Fiorello!, he is represented on Broadway 
by Tenderloin, and on the road by the touring company 
of the former. He contributed material to the revue 


Lyrics appearing in article are copyright © 1958, 1959, by 
Sunbeam Music Corporation and are used by permission. 
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by Donald Lazere 


Vintage ‘60, which had a run in Los Angeles, but received 
short shrift in New York early this season, and to Medium 
Rare, a revue that has been the talk of Chicago, and also 
may make the trek to New York. Moreover, plans are 
under way for an off-Broadway revival this spring of the 
musical Fair Haired Boy, which he wrote with Ira Wal- 
lach and David Baker for the Margo Jones Theatre in 
Dallas in 1953. 

Harnick cites Lorenz Hart as one of his mentors—along 
with E. Y. Harburg and William Schwenck Gilbert—and 
he has inherited Hart’s ingenuity in spicing lyrics with 
wordplay: puns, homonyms, alliteration, feminine and 
false rhymes, and so on. In Fiorello!, for example, when 
Fiorello LaGuardia, as a young lawyer, coaches the lady 
garment workers in strike strategy, their song, “Unfair,” 
is loaded with such Harnicknacks (for the amusement of 
Harnickniks) as: 

“Now a strike isn’t played like tic-tac-toe 
And soft-spoken tactics just don’t go. . .” 
Again: 
“Must we sew, and sew 

Solely to survive 

So some low so-and-so 

Can thrive?” 
“Marie's Law,” Harnick phrases the grievances of 
LaGuardia’s lovelorn secretary entirely in legal images, 
such as this: 


In 


“We are going to rid the country 
Of contempt of courtship 
Legally replacing it 
With davenportship . . .” 
(Her confidant Morris suggests that she “outlaw in-laws, 
too.”) 

“Marie's Law,” incidentally, dves more than show off 
Harnick’s verbal virtuosity; it establishes perfectly Marie’s 
plucky character, and keeps tl.- first act of Fiorello! 
bouncing at exactly the spot where most musicals bog 
down ina melancholy girl-loses-boy ballad. 

This talent for creating artful lyrics that advance 
characterization, plot, and the mood of a play’s period is 


Harnick in action— 

he actually composes his lyrics 
in this position, eschewing 

the stand-up desk favored by the 
late Oscar Hammerstein II. 
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another Harnick hallmark, complementing the similar 
skill of his composer-partner Jerry Bock. Furthermore, 
Harnick and Bock both produce some of their best-inte- 
grated and most enjoyable work under the pressure of 
rewriting during out-of-town tryouts. 

After they had worked for a year on Tenderloin, their 
follow-up to Fiorello!, radical revisions in the book re- 
quired them to write five new songs in the month be- 
tween the Boston and New York openings. Harnick and 
Bock came up with “How the Money Changes Hands”—a 
“House that Jack Built” of graftsmanship that provided 
the successful first-act finale the show was lacking—two 
weeks before opening night on Broadway, just as they 
had done with the show-stopping “Little Tin Box” in 
Fiorello!. At Tenderloin's New York premiére, Harnick’s 
and Bock’s contributions received some of the highest 
praise in notices that, by and large, were quite cool in 
tone. 

Harnick takes after E. Y. Harburg in satirizing current 
politics and society. Tammany Hall and New York civic 
corruption in the early part of the century are the targets 
of satire by Harnick and librettists George Abbott and 
Jerome Weidman in Fiorello!; but lines like LaGuardia’s 
“take a long deep breath! . . . You know what that smell 
is? Tammany!” bring cheers from today’s anti-Tammany 
New Yorkers in the audience. Fiorello! has become a rally- 
ing point for supporters of political reform in New York 
City, and Harnick has received—and accepted—several 
requests to work with insurgent Democratic groups. 

A few years ago, Harnick wrote “Merry Little Minuet,” 
an ode to the atomic age that has become a night-club 
standard. After cataloguing all the current hurricanes, 
floods, and droughts, Harnick observes: 

“They re rioting in Africa, there’s strife in Iran; 


March, 1961 


Ne ance etia ics stairs nell 


Fred Fehl 
“Little Old New York” from “Tenderloin,” the Broadway musical of this season in which Harnick had an important hand. 


What nature doesn’t do to us will be done by our fellow 
man. 

But we can be tranquil and thankful and proud, 

For man’s been endowed with a mushroom-shaped cloud; 

And we know for certain that some lucky day 

Someone will set the spark off and we will all be blown 
away. 


Harnick was born in 1925, the son of a Chicago dentist. 
Growing up in a family of amateur poets and musicians, 
Sheldon began writing skits and songs early. (A copy of 
“Poor Little Jim, or The Newsboy’s Last Request” on the 
Harnick’s piano was the source, many years later, of his 
parody “Artificial Flowers” in Tenderloin.) “I always told 
myself I was fated to be a song writer because of my 
name,” he recalled. “You know: Harnick, Harburg, Hart, 
Harbach—and Victor Harbert.” 

After three years in the army, he studied violin and, 
between 1946 and 1950, wrote some of the best songs in 
the twenty-five-year history of the student revues known 
as Waa-Mu Shows. The state of his comic development 
at Northwestern is documented by one of his Waa-Mu 
songs, a biting commentary on the status of theatre in 
Chicago, entitled “Stars and Stripes.” The number is per- 
formed by three starving actors (“Stars”) who have been 
thrown into prison (“Stripes”) because in desperation 
they have cooked some “pigeons on the grass, alas” of 
Grant Park. Basking in the prison courtyard’s searchlight- 
spotlight, they recall their abortive attempts to produce 
Shaw (“Man and Superman ran two weeks—thus did 
Shaw go in Chicago”), Wilde (“Salome was no-go in 
Chicago”), and Shakespeare (“Did Othello a bordello,/ 
Made a hero of Iago, in Chicago—ran a week”). Their 
final refrain, in soft-shoe rhythm: [continued on page 71] 





Albee and Schneider Observe: “Something’s Stirring” 


Two of our top young talents take the stand to answer 


some timely questions about a ferment and its fulfillment 


Alan Schneider is among the most brilliant of the young- 
er directors; Edward Albee, of the young playwrights. 
Schneider has traveled between distinguished successes 
on Broadway (Anastasia, The Remarkable Mr. Penny- 
packer) and those off Broadway (Endgame, Krapp’s Last 
Tape). He has brought artistic distinction to productions 
he has directed for the Arena Stage in Washington, D.C.; 
he has directed Shakespeare in Central Park, and has 
worked in the theatre in England and France (most re- 
cently as director of The Connection in London). 

The American Dream is the fourth play of Edward Al- 
bee, who, at thirty-two, is eight years Schneider's junior. 
(The play is reviewed by Alan Pryce-Jones in this issue. ) 
Running also off Broadway is his The Zoo Story, which 
won a Vernon Rice Memorial Award last season, and 
which has also been produced in Germany (where it had 
its actual premiére), Austria, England, France, Holland, 
Ireland, Switzerland and Turkey. His other plays are The 
Death of Bessie Smith, which has been done in Germany, 
and The Sandbox, which was staged last year in New 
York. 

My talk with Mr. Schneider and Mr. Albee was occa- 
sioned by the fact that they were working together for 
the first time (Schneider was just finishing his task as di- 
rector of The American Dream, which opened at the York 
Playhouse late in January). But the interview was really 
prompted by something more than that. Each in his own 
way, and through his own work, has given evidence of 
the demand of a new generation for new ways of expres- 
sion in the theatre. This interview reflects something of 
their thinking about what the theatre is — and what they 
hope it may become. 

co co ° 
Interviewer: Off-Broadway, thanks in some part to both 
of you, has been generating a lot of electricity in the past 
few years: new plays by new playwrights, new directors, 
new ideas — well, a “new theatre.” I wonder how you see 
this “new theatre,” perhaps as a revitalizing force for the 
American drama — how do you see it developing? 
Albee: I'd argue with the term right off the bat. 
Int: As a matter of fact, I might argue with it myself, 
but just let me play the devil’s advocate and claim there 
is a new theatre! 
Albee: In the first place, there’s nothing basically new 
about it. It’s the theatre of today, and the accepted thea- 
tre is the theatre of yesterday. 


by John E. Booth 


Schneider: Aren't we always just a page behind? 

Albee: I don't know. I imagine there must have been a 
time when the theatre of its day was the theatre of its day 
specifically, and not hanging back. 

Int: But I wonder if we really are a page behind when 
we have such plays as yours, Edward, or [Jack] Gelber’s 
The Connection? 

Albee: What’s new about The Connection? 

Int: Well, a lot of us theatregoers have found that here 
is a play in which the relationship between the audience 
and actors was established in a novel, extraordinarily ef- 
fective way. I did see Six Characters in Search of an 
Author, and recognize — 

Schneider: The same principle. 

Int: Still and all, whether The Connection is historically 
a pioneering work or not, it isn’t “accepted” as we know 
it today. 

Albee: Granting that there is nothing new, then I’m sure 
it is. Walter Kerr wrote that it’s a composite of super- 
realism with Pirandelloesque quirks. Now, put the two 
together and you may get something that looks very dif- 
ferent. This is not to say that The Connection is not a 
good play. Or that it is, for that matter. 

Int: But isn’t that carping, because the fact is, he did put 
these two things together, and it is a bo.d attempt to get 
out of the mold. 

Schneider: Well, I think the point is that in The Connec- 
tion, The Zoo Story—we could mention other plays — 
there is a whole feeling that suddenly we're not complete- 
ly satisfied with repeating the pattern of the last fifteen 
years indefinitely. . . . I think everything starts with the 
playwright — well, when I first came into the theatre 
everybody was imitating Clifford Odets, and then they 
began to imitate [William] Saroyan. Then they imitated 
Tennessee Williams or Arthur Miller. Indeed, I think 
that’s all we've been doing for fifteen years, and now, 
whether it’s a new generation, or whether we're tired of 
it, or whether there’s no other way of imitating any more, 
or the audience won't go to see the imitations, something's 
stirring. In other words, if you said to somebody, “What's 
new about The Zoo Story or about The Connection?,” I 


Edward Albee (left) and 

Alan Schneider at a rehearsal 

of Albee’s “The American Dream,” 
which Schneider staged. 
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think they might either answer, “I don’t know,” or “There 
is something new,” but somehow they realized that the 
experience is different from what they are getting on that 
back porch or front porch with the guy worrying about 
his father or his mother, depending upon which one 
you're imitating. Of course, the trouble is that eventually 
the “new theatre” will become the old theatre, and every- 
body will be doing the same thing! 

Albee: Besides, what’s new for the theatre in New York 
City is not necessarily new for the theatre anywhere else. 
In New York the commercial theatre is based in such a 
derivative and neglected business. 

Int: Edward, as a playwright of the “new theatre” — 
O.K. T'll withdraw that —let’s just say as a playwright, 
what most do you hope to convey in your works? Or, 
how do you hope your theatre — any theatre — will affect 
the audience? 

Albee: Well, it would seem to me only logical that peo- 
ple . . . should come out of the theatre having suffered an 
experience of some sort. I think it would be nice some- 
times if people would leave the theatre, and walk off the 
curb and get hit by a taxicab. Sometimes I think that 
would be very nice. I don’t want them hurt, mind you, 
but better coming out of the theatre that way than with 
the only thought, “Where did I leave the car?” The most 
gratifying moment I ever had in my very brief experience 
in the theatre was after the premiére of The Zoo Story in 
Berlin. When the play ended and there was forty-five sec- 
onds of absolute silence. And then people applauded. 
Now, that silence was so nice — so very nice. 

Schneider: In other words, they allow themselves to feel 
and they allow themselves to react, out of the feeling 


rather than out of: “The curtain is down, now we've got 
to applaud, or it’s expected of us.” 


Albee: 
Int: What is it, then, that audiences want. . 
theatre? 

Schneider: The theatre to me is the art of the liviny of 
life. It illuminates life. It penetrates life through hu- 
man beings. But what do we need art for, anyhow? . 
What do we need with the representation of life in other 
forms? Because it somehow enriches, deepens; somehow 
gets down inside of us. I think ultimately the highest ex- 
pression of art is tragedy. . . . I think if you really could 
be moved by Oedipus or King Lear or Hamlet as you oc- 
casionally are by a first-rate production — and I don’t only 
include those play s — your role as a human being is some- 
how made more me aningful. 


I expect so. 


. in the 


There’s something about 
seeing another human being going through human agony 
or human delight .. . and going through it in such a way 
that you feel a part of it, or you feel that you want to be 
a part of it or that something happens to you as a result 
of it. That’s important. . . . Forget about what it does to 
you, or whether it inne s you, or whether you will want 
to raise your children differently, or whether you are go- 
ing to grow up and love your wife. The main thing is it 


adds something to your experience. . . . I think the reason 


why people don't go to the theatre, apart from the money 
and the problems of logistics . . . is that the experience is 
not meaningful enough. . . . And I think that what hap- 
pens in The Zoo Story is that something in it touches the 
audience in a way they didn’t expect, or didn’t want to 
admit, or weren't sure existed, or didn’t quite know — but 
they are disturbed by something in such a way that they 
come to the play and leave it different. And I think if you 
don't leave the theatre a different human being than w hen 
you entered, you've wasted your money. 
Albee: You've not had an experience certainly. 
perience alters. 

Schneider: And I think that the “new theatre”—Heaven 
help me! —I mean: the reason these plays that we've 
talked about exist is that ultimately people want an ex- 
perience. I think that anything that breaks down clichés, 
or the kind of bounds that the theatre always puts itself 
in, is good. And that, to me, is what is happening, and I 
think it comes sheerly, solely, out of dissatisfaction. We 
are dissatisfied with the institution of theatre — the form 
of theatre, the boundaries of theatre, the nature of thea- 
tre, if you want — and our dissatisfaction is expressing it- 
self in a dozen different directions, of which The Zoo 
Story and The Hostage are one. I don’t think we have 
even begun to glimpse what is going to happen in the 
next ten or fifteen years in terms of the theatre. Also we 
have been permeated by various forces from abroad: 
Brecht, Vilar, Joan Littlewood. In essence, we're getting 
the result of forty or fifty years of practice based on what 
guys like Copeau and Saint-Denis and Gordon Craig and 
Appia were doing and thinking forty or fifty years ago, 
because it takes that long. . . . But the amazing thing to 
me is that so much has happened in one year. 

Int: What has been most directly responsible? 
Schneider: Well, I say the dissatisfaction has just grown 
and grown, and off-Broadway has grown as a symptom of 
the dissatisfaction; and we haven't got enough good three- 
act plays, so they’re willing finally to put on a good one- 
act play, even though it’s a one-act play. Actors who 
wouldn't go off Broadway five years ago were willing to 
play in this play. Critics went down. Audiences were 
willing to go down. All of this has changed. I think it’s 
the beginning of the whole revolutionary change. I say 
that the theatre, to me, offers more hope than ever since 
I've been in it because it is in such flux. It is always in 
flux, always in transition. But it’s in tremendous transi- 
tion now. It’s a revolutionary change . . 

Int: How, Edward, do you view the audiences which are 
coming to off-Broadway? 

Albee: Ah, it’s so strange. Sometimes I think that two- 
thirds of the people who like to go off Broadway, and like 
the things they do off Broadway, do so for a certain shock 
value. This is still a good part of off-Broadway. They go 
to The Connection because they expect to hear words 
they've never heard before, and I'm sure dope addiction 
has a ccrtain fascination for people. But certainly there’s 
more to The Connection than [continued on page 78] 
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LEFT: 

THESEUS: That gong’s the 

‘4 signal for an ambush. Our men 
| will be trapped and massacred. 
(Act 111; Philip Bosco, Joseph 

Bova; New York production) 
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RIGHT: 

ANTIOPE: There were 
no guards, no arms 
no locks .. 


You could have taken 


the beli—and me... 

(Act II; Constance 
Cummings, Philip 
HSS Bosco; New York 
: production) 


Friedman-Abeles 


BELOW: 

ANTIOPE: We have saved the belt. 
Iam happy, and I am unhappy. 
Heracles is leaving... (Act II; 
Kay Hammond, Constance 
Cummings; London production) 


rouston-Rogers 


From left: Joyce Redman, Constance Cummings 


about the author: 


London-born Benn W. Levy has written or adapted more 
than twenty plays since This Woman Business (his first) was 
produced in 1925, when he was twenty-five. His works in- 
clude Art and Mrs. Bottle, Springtime for Henry, Mrs. 
Moonlight and Clutterbuck. He is married to Censtance 
Cummings, who has appeared in several of his plays, includ- 
ing the London and New York productions of The Rape of 
the Belt. The London offering of this comedy had a run of 
eight months in 1957-58, but the New York counterpart, 
which opened last November, had a life of only eight days, 
far too short in the opinion of a discerning critical minority. 


The Rape of the Belt was presented by Harriet Par- 
sons, Charles Hollerith, Jr., Paul Vroom and William Dean 
at the Martin Beck Theatre, New York City, November 5, 
1960, with the following cast: 


TES aie ___Peggy Wood 
__, ors _John Emery 
HIPPOBOMENE : ; ess 
THESEUS___ ________Joseph Bova 
HERACLES Peed. a, aS Philip Bosco 
ANTIOPE__ f __Constance Cummings 
DIASTA___ ae 
ANTHEA____ _Hilda Brawner 
HIPPOLYTE__ __Joyce Redman 


THALESTRIS_ wal _______Nydia Westman 


Staged by ALBERT MARRE 
Settings and lighting by PAUL MORRISON 
Costumes by J}. MICHAEL TRAVIS 
Miss Cummings’ and Miss Redman’s gowns executed 
by Pierre Balmain 
Incidental music by SOL KAPLAN 


Produced in association with Spice Wood Enterprises 


Copyright © 1957 by Benn W. Levy. 

All rights, including the right of reproduction in whole or 
in part, in any form, are reserved under International and 
Pan-American Copyright Conventions. 

CAUTION: Professionals and amateurs are hereby warned 
that The Rape of the Belt, being fully protected under the 
Copyright Laws of the United States of America, the 
British Empire, including the Dominion of Canada, and 
all other countries of the Berne and Universal Copyright 
Conventions, is subject to royalty. All rights, including 
professional, amateur, motion picture, recitation, lecturing, 
public reading, radio and television broadcasting, and the 
rights of translation into foreign languages, are strictly 
reserved. Particular emphasis is laid on the question of 
readings, permission for which must be secured from the 
author’s agent, MCA Artists Ltd., 598 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22, New York. 


act one 
Outside the Amazons’ palace at Themiscyra. 


act two 
A courtyard inside the palace. 
SCENE 1: Some hours later. 


SCENE 2: The next morning. 


act three 
SCENE 1: A few minutes later. 


SCENE 2: Several weeks later. 





the rape of the belt 


prologue 


Music from a lyre is to be heard in 
the darkness. As the light grows, it 
discloses a painted gauze curtain de- 
picting, in the manner of Greek vase 
drawings, a bloody battle between 
Greeks and ferocious muscular Ama- 
zons. 

About this curtain is a false pro- 
scenium arch, Grecian in architec- 
ture. High on each side of it is a 
niche three or four feet high. In one 
of them, upon a pedestal there is a 
marble bust of HERA; in the other 
there is a pedestal but no bust. 
HERA: Under serene Olympus Atlas 
holds 

A little ball aloft where nights and 
days 

Are petering paragraphs, some sadly 
short, 

Oihers as sadly long but all of them 
Writ to a final punctuation point. 
Yet, though they string to a tale of 
little meaning, 

Lacking an end and a beginning, yet 
They make for gods and goddesses, 
who bear 

The brunt and inconvenience of 
eternity, 

Light reading for the bedside. 

This night you too are gods, for you 
have found 

Promotion in this magic box, a 
theatre. 

Here you may smile with us at the 
quaint pains 

Of agonized mankind—whence you 
have bought 

A fleeting ticket of leave. And you 
shall skim 

With us a paragraph or two while 
Time, 

Your bully, lies asleep. I am white- 
armed, 

Ox-eyed, gold-seated Hera. What saith 
Zeus? 

[There is a long pause. She repeats 
herself more firmly. ] 

I am white-armed, 

Ox-eyed, gold-seated Hera. What saith 
Zeus? 

PROMPTER: Under serene Olympus my 
brave boy... 

HERA: What? 

[The PROMPTER comes forward a step 


and is just visible by the proscenium. ] 
PROMPTER: Under serene Olympus 
my brave boy, 

Briefly a human and tumultuous... 
[The marble head of zeus, a little 
damp about the forehead, appears 
upon the pedestal in the second 
niche. | 

zeus: Excuse me. Under serene 
Olympus my brave boy... 

HERA: I'll give you serene Olympus! 
Where have you been? 

zeus: Ssh!—Briefly a human and 
tumultuous, 

Sustains his father’s honor. Heracles, 
My son, the noblest of the multitude 
That I have sired ... 

HERA: Where have you been? 

zeus: My dear, we are not alone! 
HERA: Who was it this time? Leda, 
Io, Europa, Semele or some new 
strumpet? 

zeus: I’m late. I know I’m late. And I 
have apologized. I was kept. I had a 
long way to come and go. 

HERA: No doubt. And some baggage 
to see to! 

zeus: Dear, not before the mortals, 
please. 

HERA: Oh come, Leda may have found 
you convincing in the guise of a swan 
and even I, as I blush to recall, once 
mistook you—more understandably— 
for a cuckoo; but do not, I beg, at- 
tempt to play the ostrich. You cannot 
gad about earth, sea and sky for thou- 
sands of years like an unsated satyr 
and expect nobody to notice. Sooner 
or later even they ferret out most 
things. Besides what they surmise or 
make up is usually truer than what 
they learn. And they must surmise 
some occupation for you. 

zeus: True, eternity needs a lot of 
killing. You would remember that in 
my favor, if you had more charity. 
HERA: Of course I am only a female 
but am I not eternal too? 

zeus: Indeed you are. And I am often 
puzzled to know what you do with 
your time. 

HERA: Being your wife and sister is 
scarcely a part-time job. But what- 
ever I may do, at least I respect my 
marriage vows. 

zeus: We-e-ll .. . you did give birth 
to Hephaestos, you know—with no 


assistance that I can recall from me. 
HERA: And what does that prove, 
pray? I trust you’re not denying 
there’s such a thing as virgin birth 
and has been ever since gods were 
first invented? 

zeus: No, my dear; doubtless all 
things are possible. 

HERA: Sometimes you sound more 
like a common atheist than a god. 
zeus: Oh no. I hope not. 

HERA: And the key word, if I may 
say so, is common. If you would con- 
fine your antics to women of your own 
class, I should mind far less; but 
these furtive, squalid caperings with 
mortals, these secret adventures in a 
blaze of immortal publicity, are un- 
dignified and degrading. Sometimes I 
think you half enjoy the publicity. 
What after all could be more ill-bred 
than... 

zeus: Hadn’t we better continue, my 
love? “Under serene Olympus my 
brave boy .. .” 

HERA: That’s what I mean. Hercules! 
Your brave boy! Instead of having the 
grace, the gentility, to deny his 
parentage, you are forever boasting 
of it. 

zeus: I think it would be far more ill- 
bred to deny it, my dear. And my 
son’s name is Heracles. Only to 
Romans and other upstarts is he 
Hercules. 

HERA: But is he your son? For all we 
know, he is nothing of the kind. 
zeus: Surely there can be little doubt. 
HERA: Simply because you stooped to 
impersonate his father? 

zeus: But rather successfully, my 
dear. After all, his mother took me 
for Amphitryon and—she took me. 
HERA: Is that conclusive? 

zeus: Ah! You raise a novel legal 
point. You mean to say, when I 
borrow Amphitryon’s body to woo his 
wife, is the resulting progeny fathered 
by the body or by the body’s occupant, 
by the ground-landlord, as it were, 
or by the tenant? Fascinating. It 
should keep the lawyers busy. 

HERA: I did not mean that but, in the 
absence of a ruling, you could at 

least have disclaimed the child or 
kept silent. 

zeus: You would not let me. If you 





recall, you raised the Olympian roof- 
tops with your denunciations. 

HERA: What did you expect me to do? 
zEUS: Just what you did, my dear. 
HERA: There was a principle involved. 
zeus: The principle of monogamy? 
If I am common, are you perhaps 
being a little parochial? 

HERA: I was not referring to sexual 
standards only. Different rules for the 
sexes—that is what I was objecting 
to. I tell you I am sick and tired of a 
heaven in which goddesses are second- 
class citizens. 

zeus: My dear, a feminist is a lady 
who makes the mistake of supposing 
that the war of the sexes has been 
lost. Curb your defeatism. It could end 
in your defeat. 

HERA: Could it? You have not yet 
learned that what a god can do a 
goddess can do. 

zeus: True, I like to think she would 
not stoop so low. 

HERA: We can dispense with flattery. 
I know you are convinced that no 
woman is as wise as Solon, as val- 
orous as Hector or as reasonable as 
Socrates. 

zeus: I am convinced no man is as 
pretty as Helen; nor as patient as 
Penelope. 

HERA: Precisely; our function is 
merely to be decorative—and to wait. 
zeus: Why have you decided that 
beauty is a second-class virtue and 
reason a first-class one? Why do you 
rate patience below valor? 

HERA: Can women not be brave? 
zeus: I have never thought otherwise. 
HERA: If you had, I fancy your boy 
Heracles will shortly be in a position 
to disillusion you. 

zeus: Heracles? Explain. 

HERA: The play we are to see 

tonight .. . 

zeus: Of which we form the somewhat 
undisciplined prologue . . . 

HERA: Will tell the tale of your pre- 
cious Heracles in conflict with the 
Amazons. 

zeus: Will he do well? 

HERA: Not if I can help it. 

zeus: Oh come, my dear; from now 
on we are spectators. 

HERA: We have our Olympian rights, 
I hope? If I dislike the way things 


go, I warn you I shall intervene. 
zeEUs: Mm. That could be interesting. 
Well, it would not be the first time 
you have harrassed that long- 
suffering lad. Being my bastard seems 
to have its drawbacks as well as its 
distinction. However . . . Let us pro- 
ceed then; shall we? Under serene 
Olympus my brave boy... 

HERA: We have had that more than 
once already. 

zeus: You are quite right, my dear. 
Indeed, perhaps it would be well, 
owing to my unpunctuality and your 
loquacity .. . 

HERA: Mine! 

zeus: Ours—if we were to skip the 
introductory scene which tells, I 
understand, how King Eurystheus 
imposed upon my ill-starred son for 
his Ninth Labor the task of wresting 
from proud Queen Antiope her 
glittering royal belt, most prized pos- 
session of her fierce subject Amazons. 
Agreed? 

HERA: Agreed. 

[The lyre is heard again.] 

zeus: Then let us overleap the jour- 
ney and arrive at the arrival of the 
fleet, emerging from the Thracian 
straits upon the broad Euxine; where- 
after, with more sea miles behind, 
anchors are cast, and, standing upon 
the prow with gallant Theseus, his 
good comrade, my Heracles takes his 
first sight of the enemy stronghold, 
the beetling city of Themiscyra .. . 
[The music swells and is augmented 
by the rhythmic beat of some percus- 
sion instrument. | 


act one 


Outside an entrance to the Palace of 
Themiscyra. 

A great wall runs at a right angle to 
the palace doors which are fronted 
by three broad steps. The apex of the 
right angle is cut by a segment of a 
vast polygonal watchtower. All the 
masonry is thick, rude, ancient stone. 
It becomes clear that the percussion 
instrument we have heard is an enor- 
mous sledge hammer which 
HIPPOBOMENE, a blacksmith, is wield- 
ing without undue effort upon the 
anvil. She is repairing a four-foot 


iron hinge, hot from the brazier, for 
the palace door. She is a gigantic, 
powerful-looking woman with short 
strong hair and bushy eyebrows and a 
brow fiercely knit in concentration. 
Once she interrupts her work, think- 
ing she hears an unaccustomed sound 
but, seeing nobody, continues. Pres- 
ently a man’s head is raised with ex- 
treme caution above the garden wall. 
It belongs to THESEUS. Very gingerly 
he raises himself on to the wall, 
creeps along it, lifts his bow and 
gauges an aim at HIPPOBOMENE’S 
turned back. He feels for an arrow, 
but finds to his consternation that 

his quiver is empty. 

He looks about him sets his teeth 
and lowers himself auie'ly into the 
garden. The blacksmi. 4, unsuspecting, 
has laid her hammer upon the ground 
and is now busy with pliers and drill. 
He cree;s up behind her, reaches 
stealthily for the hammer and is 
about to lift it. Unfortunately it is too 
heavy for him. He succeeds in raising 
it only a few inches from the ground 
but the thud of its fall is sufficient to 
alert her. She swings round and looks 
down at him with astonishment. 

She puts her foot smartly on the 
shaft of the hammer so that his hand 
which grips it is pinned rather pain- 
fully against the ground. 

THESEUS [Sotto voce]: Ouch! Look 
out! 

HIPPOBOMENE: Who are you? How 
did you get up here? 

THESEUS: Take your foot off! You're 
pinching me. 

HIPPOBOMENE [Removing her foot.]: 
Serves you right. Sneaking up here. 
You'll be in trouble if people come 
out of the palace and catch you. 
THESEUS: Don’t shout. Oo, my 
knuckles! 

HIPPOBOMENE: Why shouldn’t I 
shout? How did you get away from 
the farm? 

THESEUS [Sucking his fingers im- 
patiently|: What farm, for heaven’s 
sake? 

HIPPOBOMENE: Don’t talk to me like 
that! Show a little respect, if you 
please. How did you escape? And 
where did you get this rubbish? 
[With her pliers she touches the 
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sword and dagger at his waist] 
THESEUS: Rubbish? I'll show you if 
it’s rubbish! 

[He draws and lunges at her. Startled 
and affronted, she instinctively 
whacks his sword with her pliers, and 
sends it flying from his numbed 
fingers. | 

HIPPOBOMENE: You dreadful little 
man! What is the matter with you? 
You must be out of your mind. 

[She takes a step or two forward. | 
THEsEUs | Backing]: Stay away! I 
warn you! You may be bigger than I 
but I’m not without experience with 
monsters. True, when I slew the 
Minotaur, my fingers were in working 
order, but I am not done yet! 
HIPPOBOMENE [/mpatiently]: Don’t 
be so silly. ['m not going to hurt you. 
You're ill and you must be taken back 
to the farm. The vet will attend to 
you. Now you wait here. I’m going to 
gei help. 

[She passes him on her way out. He 
runs after her and springs at her 
back. | 

THESEUS: Oh no, you don’t! 

[He can just reach high enough to 
wind his arm around her throat and, 
by putting forth all his strength, 
succeeds in dragging her backwards. 
Unfortunately, he trips over the ham- 
mer so that they crash to the ground, 
still locked, with HIPPOBOMENE on top 
of him. We can almost hear the 
breath whistling out of his body. But 
he clings on like the hero he is.] 
HIPPOBOMENE [Screaming]: Help! 
Help! Help! 

[Nobody comes. She tears at his im- 
prisoning arm, manages to squirm 
round and ends up kneeling on his 
head. } 

Help! Help! 

[HERACLES appears in answer to the 
hubbub. He has vaulted on to the 
broad wall, having thrown his great 
club over it before him. He is a tre- 
mendous man, dwarfing even the 
blacksmith. He has a light-brown 
beard a little ruddier than his hair 
and a muscular face of great beauty 
and conflicting traits; dominating, 
sensitive, irascible, sensual, intelligent 
and sad. He is fully armed and over 
his clothes a lionskin, with its head 


dangling, is slung across one 
shoulder. He takes in the situation 
swiftly. ] 

HERACLES: I come! Heracles! 

[He leaps from the wall, seizes 
HIPPOBOMENE with one hand by the 
belt of her leather apron and swings 
her aloft, head high.) 
HIPPOBOMENE: Let me down! How 
dare you? Put me down, will you! 
Put me down! 

HERACLES: Who strikes at my com- 
rade strikes at me! 

HIPPOBOMENE: I didn’t strike at 
him; he struck at me! 

[He lowers her to her feet but 
secures a firm grip of her collar] 
HERACLES [To THESEUS]: Did you 
attack this monstrous woman, un- 
provoked ? 

[THESEUS attempts to answer but, as 
air has not yet returned to his lungs, 
no sounds emerge save for a few 
disconnected sibilants. ] 

What is the matter with you? 

[His lips move almost noiselessly 
again. HERACLES turns to 
HIPPOBOMENE. | 

Stay there. If you move, I'll lop your 
head off. [He kneels beside 
THESEUS. | 

{trHEsEus, feeble with suffocation, 
weakly conveys in dumb show what 
has happened.| 

You mean she sat on you? 
[THESEUS nods.] 

But why were you lying down? 
Here, take a deep breath. 

[He does so while HERACLES works 
his arm wide and high to expand 
the lungs.) 

There. Is that better? 

THESEUS: Yes, thanks. 

[He sits up inhaling, more deeply. 
HERACLES takes a step toward the 
frightened HIPPOBOMENE. | 
HERACLES: Are you a guard? 
HIPPOBOMENE: A what? 

HERACLES: A guard, woman! What 
are you? 

HIPPOBOMENE: I’m—I am the palace 
blacksmith and odd-job woman. 
HERACLES: Where is your mistress? 
HIPPOBOMENE: What? 

HERACLES: The queen, woman, the 
queen! Where is the queen? 
HIPPOBOMENE: Inside, I suppose. 


HERACLES: Then go and tell her the 
lord Heracles is here and asks to be 
received. 

HIPPOBOMENE [Incredulous]: You 
mean—will she see you? 

HERACLES: That’s what I said. 
HIPPOBOMENE: But of course she 
won’t see you! I don’t know if I’m 
on my head or my heels. 

HERACLES: If you do not do as you 
are told, I shall relieve you of all 
doubt. Off with you! 

[On her way out she turns.] 
HIPPOBOMENE: What did you say the 
name was? 

HERACLES: Heracles. 

HIPPOBOMENE: Will she have heard 
of it? 

HERACLES: She will be unusual it 
she hasn’t. 

HIPPOBOMENE: I am unusual. 
HERACLES [Shouting]: Be off! 

[She flees into the palace and he 
comes back and sits on the anvil by 
THESEUS. ] 

Better? 

THEsEUs [Feeling his diaphragm): 
Yes. 

HERACLES: What happened? 
THESEUS: These women are dangerous. 
HERACLES: We knew that much 
before we sailed. 

THESEUS: A hero’s life is not all 
peaches and cream, is it? 
HERACLES: We must fulfill our 
destiny. 

tHEsEUs: Not that I should choose 
anything else, I suppose, if I had 
my chance again. Still... 
HERACLES: What happened? 
THESEUS: I tripped on that damn 
hammer. 

HERACLES: Yes, but what else? 
THESEUS: I had made a careful note 
of the lie of the land, then I crept 
on to that wall. No one had seen 
me and no one was in sight except 
that miserable blacksmith. And her 
back was turned. I raised my bow. 

It was only ten yards range. I could 
have caught her beautifully between 
the shoulder blades—couldn’t have 
missed—kind of thing one dreams 
about—-sitting hippopotamus. I 

put my hand to my quiver and what 
do you think. I had forgotten to 
bring any arrows! Isn’t it 





astonishing? 

HERACLES: It is more astonishing 
that you remembered even to bring 
your quiver. But what I should like 
to know is why you slipped away 
from me. 

THESEUS: I didn’t slip away from 
you. I lagged behind to take in the 
topography and make a few mental 
notes, 

HERACLES: Ah, yes. And where did 
you put them for safe keeping? 
THESEUS: Now, come on! Just be- 
cause I happened to forget a few 
arrows... 

[He gets up to retrieve and re-sheath 
his sword. There is the harsh sound 
of trumpets. | 

What's that? 

[He draws his sword. ] 

HERACLES: Trumpets. [He gets to 
his feet briskly.] They’re coming. 
Put back your sword. 

THESEUS: Suppose there’s trouble? 
HERACLES: Already? They don’t even 
know the purpose of our visit. 
THESEUS: They may have guessed. 
They may be treacherous. Anyway, 
how can we trust them? Dear god 
of war, I hope I haven’t forgotten 
anything else! 


HERACLES [Though his own eye is 


fixed alertly on the palace doors and 
he grips his club]: Where is your 
nerve, man? This isn’t like you. 


THESEUS: If you had my knuckles... 


I mean, one can’t even grip 
properly. Besides... 

[Another fanfare; this time it is 
closer. The palace doors swing open. 
They blare once more and Queen 
ANTIOPE comes into view, accom- 
panied by two attendant women and 
an apprehensive HIPPOBOMENE hov- 
ering behind her. The QUEEN is a 
golden beauty, bewitching, radiant, 
strikingly feminine and dressed in 
the most becoming taste. She smiles 
graciously upon her visitors. | 
ANTIOPE: How do you do? 

THESEUS [After a dumb-struck mo- 
ment|: Well, bless me! 

[He beams appreciatively. | 

ANTIOPE: I should be glad to, but I 
am only qualified to offer you a 
welcome, my lord. 

THESEUS: Very kind, I am sure. 


ANTIOPE: You come from a far land? 


THESEUS: From Greece, your majesty. 


ANTIOPE: Ah yes: where, I see, it is 
customary to visit one’s friends 
with a drawn sword. 

THESEUS [Hastily sheathing it|: No, 
no, your majesty, I assure you... 
ANTIOPE: Diasta, a seat if you please. 
[The girls exit.] Are you the lord 
Heracles? 

THESEUS [Eagerly]: No, I am 
Theseus, son of Aegeus—royal, you 
understand. My father is king of 


Athens; my grandfather was Pittheus. 


No doubt you have heard of him. 
ANTIOPE: I am sure I should have. 
You must forgive Themiscyra for 
being so remote. 

THESEUS: Of course, of course; don’t 
mention it. 

ANTIOPE: The message mentioned the 
name of Heracles. Is this he? He is 
very silent. 

HERACLES: In the presence of great 
beauty I fall silent. 

[It is said gravely, not as a 
courtier’s compliment. | 

ANTIOPE: Thank you. We have a 
bond already. You too have beauty. 
It is a valuable equipment, isn’t it? 
HERACLES: In women, madam. 
ANTIOPE: Curious. Here it is valued 
more highly in men. You see, this is 
an occasion of unusual interest for 
us. Male visitors are almost without 
precedent. So naturally Hippo- 
bomene was unaccustomed and sur- 
prised at being attacked. You must 
excuse her. 

THESEUS: Well, you mustn’t think— 
I mean, it was the purest accident. 
You mustn’t think we make a 
practice of attacking women. 
ANTIOPE: That is very reassuring. I 
did hope you were not given to any 
practice so—so imprudent. 

[p1astA and her companion have 
brought out an elegant bench. She 
sits and is mildly surprised that 
THESEUS should be gallantly helping 
her.) 

THESEUS: Allow me. 

ANTIOPE: Thank you. What a charm- 
ing custom! Here we reserve it for 
the very old. Diasta, Anthea, seats 
for the gentlemen. 

HERACLES: No, thank you, madam. 


We are well as we are. 

THESEUS: We are rough, hard-living 

warriors, your majesty, and would 

as soon stand as sit. 

[He sits on the steps near her, 

beaming at her.] 

ANTIOPE: As you please. I gather 

from your remarks that Greece is 

not a matriarchy? 

tHESEUs [Roaring with laughter]: 

Matriarchy! Oh, that’s very good! 

No, Greece is not a matriarchy! 

ANTIOPE: Themiscyra is. 

THESEUS: You don’t say so! Yes, 

well, I suppose it would be, wouldn’t 

it? I mean, no men, you know, and 

all that. Tell me—one thing has 

always puzzled me—how exactly do 

you manage to—that is to say, how 

do you—well, how shall I put it? 

ANTIOPE [To HERACLES]: I was 

about to ask whether you would not 

care for some refreshment after 

your journey. 

THESEUS: Well, since you mention 

[eo 

HERACLES: No, thank you, madam. 

We must not make our mission even 

harder than it is. 

ANTIOPE: That has an ominous 

sound, my lord. Shall we dispense 

with the preliminaries? What has 

brought you here? 

HERACLES: I will tell you. 

[Then he hesitates. | 

I trust it won’t seem unduly trivial 

to you; or better perhaps that it 

should seem so. It is less likely to 

cause contention between us. 

[He is silent.] 

ANTIOPE: Go on, my lord. 

THESEUS [To ANTIOPE]: It is a little 

tricky. 

HERACLES: Please! 

[She looks from one to the other, 

wondering. | 

Madam, we seek a—a favor from 

you. I hope it will not seem to you too 
exacting. 

ANTIOPE: I am sure I shall seek to 

grant it. 

[A pause | 

THESEUS: Go on; tell her. 

HERACLES: I am trying to tell her! 

Madam, you have a belt. 

[She looks down at her waist and up 

again enquiringly. | 
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No, not at the moment but—but 

somewhere—about the palace. 

[She begins to doubt his sanity. | 

[He wipes his damp forehead. | 

Madam, if report be true, you have a 

belt, a royal belt, a sacred belt, a 

famous belt .. . 

ANTIOPE: Yes, my lord? 

HERACLES: The fact is, I regret to say 

. the fact is we—we have come 

for it. 

ANTIOPE: Come for it? 

HERACLES: | am afraid that—is what 

I said. 

ANTIOPE [/ncredulous|}: You mean 

you—want my belt? 

HERACLES: We do, madam. 

ANTIOPE: Forgive me if I am slow, but 
-but what for? 

HERACLES: What for? Yes. A legiti- 

mate question. 

THESEUS: It doesn’t really affect the 

point. 

ANTIOPE: No? 

HERACLES: You see it is not exactly 

I who wants it: it is Eurystheus. 

ANTIOPE: I see. And who is 

Eurystheus? 

HERACLES: He is a worm, my lady; 

the king of Argos and a worm. 

ANTIOPE: What made you servant to 

a worm? 

THESEUS: The mighty Heracles is no 

man’s servant. 

HERACLES: Thank you but she is right. 

I serve him: that is my shame. But 

it is a long story and I shall not 

weary you with it. 

THESEUS [To ANTIOPE]: It is really 

very simple. You see, he was put to 

serve Eurystheus as a penance and 

given twelve extremely tricky labors 

to perform. This is number Eight. 

HERACLEs: Nine. 

ANTIOPE: A penance for what? 

THESEUS: Well, the fact is he is 

cursed with the most vile and violent 

temper. In a flash it can turn him into 

a raging maniac and as for con- 

trolling it, he is utterly incapable .. . 

HERACLES: That’s a lie! 

[HERACLES seizes him by the throat 

and shakes him savagely. | 

How dare you lie! You know quite 

well I have conquered my temper! 

You know I have complete control! 

[The women cower.] 


THESEUS: Yes, yes. [Half-choked] I 
know you have. I was thinking of 
long ago. 

HERACLES [Releasing him]: Long 
ago, madam, I had the misfortune to 
kill my dear wife when I was cross. 
THESEUS [Feeling his neck]: And 
your dear children. 

HERACLEs: All right. 

THESEUS: And a couple of dear 
nieces. 

HERACLES: I said, all right! 

THESEUS: And Linos, your tutor. Not 
to mention... 

HERACLES: That’s enough! 

[A pause } 

Are you in a position to cast a stone? 
Who killed his father? 

THESEUS: Now come on; I didn’t kill 
him exactly. It was purely an accident. 
[He turns to ANTIOPE. |] 

You see, I was coming home from one 
of my early exploits, which was par- 
ticularly tricky, and my father hadn’t 
wanted me to go. I insisted, so he 
gave way; but he asked me to hoist 
white sails if I returned safely, in- 
stead of the black ones with which we 
had set out. Well, the fact is I clean 
forgot to change them and when the 
poor old fellow saw the black sails 
coming across the bay, he was so 
upset he threw himself off a cliff! 
ANTIOPE: That was unfortunate. 
HERACLES: Tell them about Ariadne; 
how you forgot her also! 

THESEUs: No, really now. Just be- 
eause I happened to mention your 
temper, you don’t need to dig up 
every tiny mistake I’ve ever made. 
ANTIOPE: Please, gentlemen, do not 
start brawling again. 

HERACLES: Brawling? 

ANTIOPE: Well, quarreling. You have 
established beyond dispute that you 
are both in your own different ways— 
formidable men. Nevertheless, to re- 
turn to the subject of the belt, much 
as I should like to show you every 
hospitality, this particular favor is 
one that I am quite unable to grant. 
HERACLES: Is that final? 

ANTIOPE: I am very sorry. 

THESEUS: We would consider buying 
it of course. 

ANTIOPE: My lord, a buyer without a 
seller is as incomplete as... 


HERACLES: As a woman without a man. 
ANTIOPE: Or as a seller without a 
buyer. 

THESEUS: She means a man without a 
woman. Very true! We've been at sea 
for weeks and it seems like years. 
HERACLES: Thank you. You don’t have 
to draw us a diagram. 

THESEUs: All right, I am sorry, I’m 
sure. 

ANTIOPE: Do not be sorry, my lord. I 
would willingly. meet your suggestion 
and still more willingly present the 
thing to your friend here, as it seems 
it would make him happy; but that 
belt has for us an especial signifi- 
cance, a kind of constitutional 
significance. 

HERACLES: You mean it is a symbol. 
ANTIOPE: That and more. It corre- 
sponds, I suppose, to the crown in 
other lands. Historical sentiment has 
hallowed it and it has great beauty as 
well as intrinsic value. It is a national 
asset. Now if a sovereign succumbing 
to pressure or to her own whim, were 
to surrender the c1uwn jewels to the 
first thug or bandit who demanded 
them, she would suffer such a loss in 
popularity a; might have the direst 
practical consequences. 

THESEUS: Madam, are you likening 
Heracles to a thug? 

ANTIOPE [Looks at HERACLES]: On the 
contrary, I am sure he is a most high- 
minded warrior. But you could not 
envy me the task of explaining the 
distinction to my simple subjects. 
HERACLES: It is true I am a warrior, 
madam, high-minded or otherwise, but 
I had hoped on this occasion to lay 
aside my trade. 

ANTIOPE: I hear what you are saying, 
my lord. 

HERACLES: Must you persist in your 
refusal? 

ANTIOPE: Alas, my lord, I must. 
HERACLES [Unhappily]: Then you 
leave—you leave me no alternative to 
war. 

ANTIOPE: It is a tremendous mono- 
syllable, my lord. Can you not find a 
smaller one? 

HERACLES [Sorrowfully]: I am cursed 
with a limited vocabulary. 

ANTIOPE: Then we have met a crisis. 
I must send for the queen. Diasta. Do 





you mind? 

[DIASTA goes. ] 

THESEUS: The queen? 

ANTIOPE: Oh, had you not heard? 
There are two of us; my sister and 
myself. 

HERACLES: Two of you? 

ANTIOPE: Yes. My own province is 
Home Affairs; my sister is Foreign 
Secretary and Minister of Defense. 
THESEUS: Minister of Defense? A 
woman? Oh yes, of course; you have 
no alternative, have you? 

[HERACLES withdraws to the wall and 
looks seaward ruminatively.| 
ANTIOPE [Smiling]: Yes, having no 
men to work for us, we have no 
alternative to working for ourselves. 
In Greece, I gather it is different. 
THESEUS: Oh yes: our women never 
work; naturally—except of course for 
a little cooking—and washing—and 
cleaning and mending and weaving— 
and, of course, nursing; oh, and agri- 
cultural work—reaping and binding 
and hoeing and weeding and digging 
and a few things of that sort. 
ANTIOPE: Is so much leisure good for 
them? 

THESEUS: Well, we sometimes 
wonder. Tell me something: when you 
say you have no men, does that mean 
you have no men even for—how shall 
I put it? The question was on the tip 
of my tongue a moment ago. 
ANTIOPE: I noticed that it was; you 
mean, how do we perpetuate our- 
selves? 

THESEUS: Exactly; you put it beauti- 
fully. Well, how do you? 

ANTIOPE: We keep a small handful of 
men for the purpose. 

THESEUS: Really? I haven’t seen any. 
ANTIOPE: Oh no; they are not al- 
lowed loose of course. They are kept 
at what we call the Stud Farm. It is 
at Sinope, a tiny peninsula to the 
north; very convenient, as the coast 
line is steep and rocky, while the neck 
of land is guarded by a high wall. It 
is very difficult for them to escape. 
We have little trouble. 

THESEUS: Good heavens! You keep 
them there? How do they live? 
ANTIOPE: Oh, in sheds; quite nice 
sheds, very hygienic. We wash the 
men regularly and feed them on a 


fairly scientific diet and of course 
every so often, whenever a woman 
wishes to procreate, she pays a visit 
to the farm. 

THESEUS: But this is horrible! 
ANTIOPE: No, no; believe me, in prac- 
tice it all works very simply and 
naturally. 

THESEUS: Then that’s the farm your 
blacksmith was raving about? She 
thought I had escaped from it. 
ANTIOPE: Poor Hippobomene! An 
understandable mistake. 

[A fanfare from the trumpeters in- 
terrupts and QUEEN HIPPOLYTE ap- 
pears. She is a golden beauty, be- 
witching, radiant, strikingly feminine 
and dressed in the most becoming 
taste. Her outer garment, however, is 
evidently the ancient forerunner of a 
negligee. She is extremely sleepy and 
somewhat startled by the trumpets.] 
HIPPOLYTE: What on earth’s that 
noise about? 

ANTIOPE: Darling, this, a little unex- 
pectedly, is a state occasion. 
HIPPOLYTE: I thought it must be some- 
thing if I have to be rooted out of my 
bed at this barbaric hour; and with 
trumpets. 

[She notices the men.] 

What on earth are these? 

ANTIOPE: These are the lords Heracles 
and Theseus: my sister Hippolyte. 
THESEUS [Devastated by her 
beauty]: Delighted to meet you, abso- 
lutely. Delighted! 

HIPPOLYTE [Puzzled and somewhat 
offended|: But these are men! 
ANTIOPE: I know appearances are 
against them but, though they are 
men by gender, I understand they are 
heroes by profession. 

HIPPOLYTE: But what on earth are 
they doing up here? Why aren’t they 
at the farm? 

THESEUS: It is an interesting idea; if 
you would accompany me, your 
majesty! 

AIPPOLYTE: Quiet! 

[He is taken aback.] 

Speak when you are spoken to. 
Antiope, will you explain? Has 
Themiscyra gone off its head while 
I’ve been sleeping? 

HERACLES [Containing his indigna- 
tion]: I will explain. 


HIPPOLYTE: I did not speak to you. 
Sirag 

HERACLES [Booming]: Quiet! 
HIPPOLYTE: Good heavens! 
HERACLES: I shall expect civility or 
you will receive none. My friend 
and!... 

ANTIOPE: My lord, will you allow 
me? Hippolyte, these gentlemen are 
not fugitives from the farm. They 
come from a far country where, be- 
lieve it or not, the male, it seems, 
holds quite a dominant position. So 
what you mistake for impertinence is 
to them quite normal behavior. 
HippoLyTe: Ah! Are they 
Armenians? 

THESEUS: We are Greeks. 
HIPPOLYTE: Nevertheless they are not 
at home now; they must be taught to 
leave their native eccentricities behind 
them. 

ANTIOPE [Her face signaling a 
warning |: That is not all. They are 
here upon a mission .. . 

[Turning to HERACLES winningly | 
—may I say a mission disagreeable 
to all four of us? 

HERACLES: You would certainly be 
speaking for me. 

ANTIOPE: It seems they are under 
some compulsion to demand from us 
the royal belt. When I refused, they 
spoke—in the most gentlemanly fash- 
ion, of course—they spoke of war. 
HIPPOLYTE: They can’t be serious! 
They may be men, but after all they 
are fully grown. A war about a belt? 
ANTIOPE: I am afraid they are quite 
serious. They have already assaulted 
poor Hippobomene. 

HIPPOLYTE: They haven't! Poor 
Hippo! 

HERACLES: We are so serious, madam, 


that it is time we made the necessary 
arrangements. As Minister for War, 
will you confer with me? 
HIPPOLYTE: What about? 


HERACLES: Where do you suggest the 
contest should take place? Have you 
a suitable battlefield? And what hour 
would be convenient for you? 
HIPPOLYTE: Well, I suppose I am 
awake. Believe me, sir, this is not a 
very good idea. 

ANTIOPE: It will only end in tears. 
HERACLES: Thank you for your warn- 
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ing, madam, but it does not alarm us, 
even though we well know your 
reputation. 

HIPPOLYTE: Have you heard of our 
ever having been defeated? 
HERACLES: On the contrary; it is com- 
mon knowledge that you never have. 
But, madam, nor have we. 

[A pause | 

I am waiting. 

[The queens look at each other.] 
ANTIOPE: My lord Heracles; this is 
the second proposal you have made to 
me in our brief acquaintance, and the 
second that I must refuse. You will be 
thinking us very disobliging. 
HERACLES: I do not think I under- 
stand. Just what are you refusing? 
ANTIOPE: To accept your invitation to 
a war. 

THESEUS: What? 

HIPPOLYTE: We like you far too 
much, 

THESEUS: Well, that’s all very well ... 
HERACLES: But can we not fight with- 
out rancor? We are not savages. 
ANTIOPE: Even the proposal to 
slaughter each other in a civilized 
way does not attract me. Forgive us. 
HIPPOLYTE: Now let us talk of some- 
thing else. 

HERACLES: But—but—you are 
creating an extremely awkward 
situation. 

ANTIOPE: Oh, don’t say that! You will 
make me feel badly. 

THESEUS: But can’t you understand? 
We don’t want to press you, of 
course... 

HERACLES: You see, you can’t both 
refuse a challenge and refuse to sur- 
render. 

ANTIOPE: But we have! 

HERAGLES: But you can’t! 

THESEUS: It’s against the rules. 
HIPPOLYTE: It’s not against our rules. 
HERACLES: Theseus is right; there is 
not a single precedent. I mean, what 
are we supposed to do? Really I do 
wish you would reconsider .. . 
ANTIOPE: Darling, shall we be candid 
with them? 

HIPPOLYTE: Do you think we ought? 
ANTIOPE: No, but they have behaved 
rather nicely; and they’re very 
worried. 


mpPoLyte: And dreadfully persistent. 


ANTIOPE: It might be best. 
HIPPOLYTE: Very well. 

ANTIOPE: Gentlemen, we cannot agree 
to fight you—and believe me, if it 
would give you any pleasure, there is 
no one we would rather fight than you 
—but we cannot do so for a simple 
reason. It is because .. . 

HERACLES: Because what? 

ANTIOPE: Because we never fight. 
HERACLES: Never fight? 

THESEUS: Why not? 

HIPPOLYTE: Well, I suppose because 
we think it’s silly. 

HERACLES [Taking umbrage]: 
Madam, are you trying to pick a 
quarrel? 

HIPPOLYTE: No, of course not. 
HERACLES: Then I will thank you to 
keep a civil tongue in your head. 
ANTIOPE: We cannot fight you, my 
lord, because, as we have said, it 
would only end in tears—in our tears. 
If we were fortunate, we might score 
tears on your side too; a few tears 
from a few of your wives and mothers. 
This seems to us an insufficient prize. 
We cannot fight for the satisfaction of 
making a few strange women weep. 
We cannot fight, moreover—to be 
blunt with you—because we should 
very certainly be beaten. 

HERACLES: But, if the report is true, 
you have never lost a battle yet? 
ANTIOPE: It is true, but for a very 
simple reason: it is because we have 
never fought one. 

HERACLES: But—but.. . 

THESEUS: Well, really! 

HERACLES: But—but—but . . . 
HIPPOLYTE: I hope we haven’t 
shocked you. 

ANTIOPE: Diasta, bring my lord a 
drink; he is looking pale. 

HERACLES: No, no; I am quite well. 
All this is a little surprising, 

that’s all. 

THESEUS: Surprising? It’s dumb- 
founding! 

HERACLES: I thought you said your 
sister was Minister of War? 
HIPPOLYTE: So I am. 

ANTIOPE: In fact, I said she was 
Minister of Defense. 

HERACLES []mpatiently]: Yes, yes; 
we all call it that these days. 
HIPPOLYTE: But ours is a Ministry of 


Defense with a difference. 

THESEUs: I bet it is! 

ANTIOPE: In practice it has always 
been more a Ministry of Propaganda. 
HIPPOLYTE: For generations potential 
enemies have feared to attack us be- 
cause of our reputation. 

ANTIOPE: The only campaign we have 
ever embarked upon is a whispering 
campaign. 

HIPPOLYTE: And let nobody underrate 
it! 

ANTIOPE: As soon as one story is well 
under way, another has been con- 
cocted to follow it. 

HIPPOLYTE: It seems that nothing is 
too wild for masculine credulity. 
ANTIOPE: Take, for example, our 
supposed habit of pectorectomy. 
HERACLES: Pectorectomy? 
HIPPOLYTE: Yes; surely you have 
heard that we all amputate our right 
breasts so as to further our skill with 
the bow and arrow? 

HERACLES: I had heard so indeed. 
ANTIOPE: We don’t, you know! 
HIPPOLYTE: Isn’t it a preposterous 
story? Oh dear, I’ve always enjoyed 
that one. 

[They begin to giggle.] 

ANTIOPE: Our great-aunt Euphemia 
invented that. 

HIPPOLYTE: Dear old Aunt Feemy! 
She was full of little wheezes. 
ANTIOPE: She designed those vases 
and wine jars with the preposterous 
drawings on them; remember? 
HIPPOLYTE: Strictly for export only! 
ANTIOPE: You must have seen some of 
them? 

HERACLES: We have indeed. 
HIPPOLYTE: With pictures of Amazons 
in battle... 

ANTIOPE: Lopping off people’s heads 
with a meat axe... 

HIPPOLYTE: Poking their eyes out .. . 
ANTIOPE: Making the most ferocious 
faces ... 

HIPPOLYTE: And, my dear, the 
clothes... 

ANTIOPE: And those hats... 
HIPPOLYTE: As if any woman... 
ANTIOPE: Do you remember that one 
with the... 

HIPPOLYTE: No, don’t, darling; we 
mustn’t get carried away. 

[She wipes her eyes.] 





We can hardly expect them to enjoy 
our family jokes. But you must see, 
dear man, that if it’s war you're after, 
you've come to the wrong address. 
ANTIOPE [Also overcoming her 
giggles|: We are extremely sorry; 
really we are. But we have a saying 
here; that you cannot expect the 
leopardess to change her spots. 
[Another convulsion of giggles. ] 
THESEUS: Well, I wish I knew what 
the joke was. 

HIPPOLYTE: Please forgive us; we 
shouldn’t have got the giggles. 
THESEUS: Dear lady, I could forgive 
you worse than that. 

ANTIOPE [70 HERACLES]: My lord, 
pray do not be so glum. We intended 
no discourtesy. 

HERACLES: I am not glum. I am 
merely bewildered. What makes all 
this so hard to understand is... 
[He shrugs] a score of things. 
ANTIOPE: Tell me. 

HERACLES: Well, at home, you see, 
women are every bit as ferocious and 
bloodthirsty as the men—perhaps 
more so. That is one reason why your 
reputation was so easy to accept. 
ANTIOPE: But as I understand it, 
where you come from, women take 
their cue from men. That is a topsy- 
turvy state of affairs, which is bound 
to produce topsy-turvy results. If 
male values are accepted, then, of 
course, the women are bloodthirsty. 
HERACLES: For another thing, why is 
your city constructed like a fortress? 
Is that also propaganda? 

aNTIOPE: Oh, we did not build it. We 
merely modernized it. 

HIPPOLYTE: Not the outside, of course. 
{t was built by an ancient warlike 
race with such a pathological passion 
for bravery that they apparently suc- 
ceeded in destroying even themselves. 
At any rate, when our ancestors came 
upon the place, it was deserted. 
ANTIOPE: Of course, from the propa- 
ganda point of view it was quite a 
useful little windfall. 

HIPPOLYTE: And the thick walls make 
it nice and warm in winter. 

ANTIOPE: We have a museum, too, 
which serves the same useful purpose. 
It was originally an armory. 
HIPPOLYTE: And it is simply crammed 


with the most gruesome weapons. 
ANTIOPE: We still call it the armory, 
of course. 

HIPPOLYTE: And, needless to say, 
stray travelers are always taken 
through it. 

ANTIOPE [Sympathetically|: My lord, 
we have distressed you. It was not my 
intention! Perhaps it would ease you 
if we left you to talk it all over with 
your friend? 

HERACLES: You are very sensitive, 
madam. I should indeed be glad of a 
word with him. 

ANTIOPE: Then I shall go about my 
morning’s work. 

HIPPOLYTE: And I shall go and take 
my bath. All this has exhausted me. 
ANTIOPE: You will stay to lunch, 
won't you? 

HERACLES: Oh, thank you. You are 
very kind. 


ANTIOPE: Diasta; two extra for lunch. 


[She follows her sister into the 
palace. The attendants go too.] 
THESEUS: Exquisite! 

HERACLES: What are you talking 
about? 

THESEUS: The second one. Hippolyte. 
I must say she really is—and I don’t 
care if I do use poetical, high-flown 
language—she really is—my type. 
HERACLES: You've been at sea too 
long. Listen, my friend, we’re in a 
pickle. 

THESEUS: Are we? 

HERACLES: You heard what they said; 
they won't surrender and they won’t 
fight. Could anything be more 
awkward? 

THESEUS: I don’t see why. If they 
won't fight, they must be made to 
fight. 

HERACLES: They don’t know how! 
THESEUS: So much the worse for 
them, I should have thought. In 


those circumstances they are very 
foolish to defy us. 


HERACLES: I am not so sure. How 
can we start cutting up a pack of 
unarmed and very charming ladies 
who have offered no provocation, 
and don’t know a sword from a 
skewer? If you can do that in cold 
blood, you are a better man than I 
am. No wonder they are not in the 
least alarmed. 


THESEUS: Well, of course, if we have 
to start a massacre, we should do it 
as chivalrously as possible, I admit. 
I cannot see your problem. After 
all, we expected a tough campaign; 
instead of a fortress and a long 
siege, dreary and dangerous, we 
are confronted with a house of 
cards, delightful to look at and 
utterly defenseless. Victory is 
certain and the spoils of war 
delectable; business combined with 
pleasure, I should have said. If 
Eurystheus has any more labors up 
his sleeve like this, take me with 
you. After all, it’s pleasanter than 
cleaning out those filthy Augean 
stables, isn’t it? What's worrying 
you, old chap? What are we waiting 
for? Don’t tell me you're infatuated 
with that Antiope? 

HERACLES: Certainly not! 

THESEUS: Well, she means you to 
be. I could see that with half an eye. 
HERACLES [Interested]: Do you 
think so? 

THESEUS: I may be slow but I was 
not born yesterday. You watch out. 
HERACLES: What do you mean? 
THESEUS: I mean they may not be as 
defenseless as I said; at least not 
that one. Did you ever hear of 
Samson and Delilah? 

HERACLES: No. 

THESEUs: It’s a tale an old traveler 
from Mesopotamia once told me. 
Not very new. You know, a strong 
man weakened by a woman’s wiles. 
HERACLES: I think she is too proud 
for that—and correspondingly more 
dangerous. 

THESEUS: Hah! Then you admit it? 
HERACLES: All right! Yes, I admit it. 
THESEUS: Look, this is serious. You 
must watch out. 

HERACLES: I must and I will. Con- 
quering my heart may be the 
heaviest labor of them all, but I 
have not failed yet; have I? 
THESEUS [Didactically|: Never let 
the heart get mixed up in a love 
affair, my boy; it can spoil every- 
thing. Of course, that must be why 
she is defying us. She thinks you’re 
easy. The sooner you show her 


otherwise, the better. You must see 
that? 
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HERACLES: Unfortunately, I have 
seen it already. But that is only half 
the problem. What we have still to 
sulve is how in the world are we to 
start slaughtering these disarming 
people who won’t oblige us by 
defending themselves? 

THESEUS: Well, if you ask me, we 
took the wrong line. We must 
provoke them. How does one usually 
provoke an adversary to fight? You 
don’t go down on your knees and 
beg him to. You strike him in the 
face with a glove. 

[HERACLES looks at him for a 
moment skeptically; then takes a 
glove from his belt and tosses it to 
him] 

HERACLES: Have a go. 

[THESEUS catches it.] 

THESEUS: Hey, why me? 

HERACLES: Division of labor. You 
shall use the glove; mine is the 
harder task of resisting Antiope. 
THESEUS: But after all this is your 
labor. I only came along to help. 
HERACLES: Then help. 

THESEUS [Grumbling]: It doesn’t 
seem to me quite fair. Still, if you 
do your bit properly, I may not be 
needed. Make her take us a little 
more seriously. Tell her who you 
are. Make her realize that she is the 
one who's up a tree, not us. At 
present, we're all behaving as 
though it were the other way 
around. I don’t know how it hap- 
pened. Tell her who you are. 

[For ANTIOPE comes back.] 
ANTIOPE: Excuse my interrupting, 
but do you both like oysters? I was 
ordering lunch. 

THESEUs: I do. 

HERACLES: So do I. 

ANTIOPE: Good. The ones we get 
from Sinope are particularly fine. 
You shall try them. Make you a 
big strong boy. 

[She is about to go when THESEUS 
interrupts her indignantly.]| 
THESEUS: Madam, you are talking 
to Heracles! 

ANTIOPE: Have I said something I 
shouldn’t? 

HERACLES [To THESEUS]: That will 
do, old friend. Leave us. Your turn 
comes later. 


THESEUS: Very well but—but tell 
her who you are. Be firm. 

[He goes off into the garden.] 
ANTIOPE: That was a strange 
remark. 

HERACLES: My comrade, the lord 
Theseus, who is sometimes more 
penetrating than he seems, believes 
that you underrate your predica- 
ment, madam. 

ANTIOPE: Meaning that I underrate 
you, my lord. He is wrong. You are 
my predicament and I do not under- 
rate it. I merely like it. 

HERACLES: [Bracing himself against 
the compliment]: We may be 
thinking on different planes. I am 
speaking to you now as a soldier, 
not as a human being. 

ANTIOPE: I appreciate the distinc- 
tion and must keep it in mind. 
HERACLES: As a man, you may be 
right in thinking me pliable; but 

as a warrior, it is only fair to ad- 
vise you, I am implacable. This is a 
distant land. News of the world, of 
our world, may not reach here easily 
but, believe me, we have had many 
opponents, both my lord Theseus 
and myself, who could testify that 
we are not easily deflected—if they 
were alive to do so. 

ANTIOPE: I see. You have destroyed 
your references, as it were. Well, I 
can take them on trust. 

HERACLES: I am not joking, madam. 
ANTIOPE: I am sorry to hear it, 
Heracles. 

HERACLES: Have you heard of the 
Nemean lion, madam? 

ANTIOPE: One of your references? 
No, tell me. 

HERACLES: I should like to. It was 
no ordinary lion. Its father was the 
giant Typhon and its mother, I 
believe, the serpent Echidna. It 
roamed the forests of Argolis un- 
disturbed, and its hide was invulner- 
able to the weapons of men. I 
sought it out. 

ANTIOPE: Oh? Why? 

HERACLES: To slay it, madam. 
ANTIOPE: Yes, of course. 

HERACLES: I found it in a glade, 
newly returned from the hunt, its 
jaws and even its mane dripping 
with fresh blood. It saw me and 


roared. My arrows broke on its 
breast. It leapt. I struck it in midair 
with my club. Before it could re- 
cover I seized it by the throat and 
choked it for what seemed an 
eternal hour until it died. 

ANTIOPE: Well, well. And is that its 
fur? 

HERACLES: Its skin? No, this 
belonged to another lion. 

ANTIOPE: This one you bought. 
HERACLES: No, madam; I took it 
from its owner; a more normal 
beast than the Nemean monster— 
large, of course, but more normal. 
It was nothing really, but this was 
an early exploit. I was barely out 
of school. I found it on Mount 
Cythaeron. 

ANTIOPE: Cythaeron. 

HERACLES: On the borders of 
Megara. 

antiope: My geography is terrible. 
Tell me more. 

HERACLES: Did you ever hear of 
Erginos? 

ANTIOPE: No. 

HERACLES: He was king of the 
Minyans. I met his messengers on 
their way to collect an annual 
tribute from Thebes. 

ANTIOPE: Oh yes? 

HERACLES: I removed their ears. 
ANTIOPE: Dear me! 

HERACLES: And their noses. 
ANTIOPE: Do sit down. 

HERACLES: And returned them 
empty-handed. It meant war of 
course. 

ANTIOPE: Of course. 

HERACLES: So I raised a band of 
valiant friends to oppose the Minyan 
host. They were three thousand to 
our thirty. But we caught them in a 
narrow pass and slaughtered them 
at will. 

anTiope: And Erginos? 

HERACLES: I killed him. Then there 
was Elatos, the centaur. I was 
dining with his brother Pholos— 
ANTIOPE: How you can remember 
all the names? 

HERACLES [Doggedly]: And insisted 
on his serving me from a jar of wine 
that he particularly treasured. He 
was unwilling but I was adamant. 
ANTIOPE: His wine, my belt. Go on. 





[By now he is sweating a little at 
the temple but sticks gallantly to his 
guns. | 

HERACLES: Finally, fearing a quarrel, 
he agreed. But Elatos and the other 
centaurs got wind of it and pro- 
tested. I drove them back with 
burning brands and pursued them 
with poisoned arrows across Malea. 
As for Elatos ... 

aAnNTIOPE: You killed him? 

HERACLES: I did. Then there was 
Diomedes of Thrace... 

ANTIOPE: You killed him. 

HERACLES: Yes, madam. And—and 
the giant Porphyrion... 

ANTIOPE: It is quite a list. 

HERACLES: I am barely at the 
beginning. 

ANTIOPE: Go on: you tell it all so 
charmingly. 

HERACLES | After a little silence, 
quietly|: Madam, I know what you 
are thinking. Sometimes I think the 
same; but I put aside such thoughts, 
for they would hamstring action. A 
man of action must act or he is 
nothing. 

ANTIOPE [Changing her mood with 
his|: Being is acting. 

HERACLES: Then is not acting being? 
ANTIOPE: Sometimes, I think, only a 
substitute for being, a flight from 
being. I should have judged you 
good enough simply—to be. 
HERACLES: It is a flattering picture. 

I am tempted to aspire to it. It is dis- 
turbing here; disturbing. Not only 
your beauty but your words. Do not 
enchant me, I pray. My old friend 
Odysseus had a taste of that. Do not 
enchant me, for I have work to do, 
even though—who knows?—it be 
foolish work. 

ANTIOPE: Do you fear enchantment? 
HERACLES: I know I am on the rim of 
it. If I could enchant you in return, 

I should be lost. 

ANTIOPE: You are safe, my lord. I am 
unversed in men. The few I have 
known are slaves. You are the first 
who is a master; and that I like. And 
you I like. But we live simple lives 
here, lives that are—unenchanted, 
uncomplicated, serene, lives that are 
without—without.. . 

HERACLES: Romance? 


ANTIOPE: Is that the word? Romance? 
It is new to me; even the word. So 
—you see... 

HERACLES: Do you not love? 
ANTIOPE: Oh yes, we love! We do so 
largely, broadly; we do so, I think, as 
a matter of course, like breathing; 
perhaps because we do not hate. 
HERACLES: You are a mine of 
dangerous thoughts. I could not fight 
without hate; which is to say, I could 
not live without it. As Theseus told 
you, my wine is anger; and I am a 
drunkard. 

ANTIOPE: Poor drunkard! 

THESEUS [Returning]: Well, did you 
tell her? 

HERACLES: What? Ye-es—er—yes. 
THESEUS: Good. Then you don’t need 
me. Or do you? 

HERACLES: It could do no harm. 
THESEUS: Very well. Is she ready 

for me? 

HERACLES: I should think more than 
ready! 

ANTIOPE: Are you speaking of me? 
THESEUS: We are, your highness. 
[He swings the glove a little] 

You see, it is like this. The difficulty 
so far has been to get to grips, to 
bring things to an issue. I imagine my 
friend has been explaining to you 
that he is hardly a man to trifle with, 
so— 

[But he is interrupted by the ap- 
pearance of HIPPOLYTE, who is 
accompanied by THALESTRIS. The 
latter is a stout, comfortable, elderly 
lady; the ideal nurse, matron or 
grandmother. | 

THALESTRIS: Antiope, could you spare 
me a few moments to—Oh! 

[She breaks off at the strange sight 
of two men.] 

ANTIOPE: It is all right, Thalestris. 
These gentlemen are our friends. My 
lords Heracles and Theseus, may I 
present Thalestris, the Minister of 
Maternity. 

HERACLES: Your servant. 


[THESEUs looks at him interrogatively 
before he bows. THALESTRIS regards 
them for a puzzled moment, then 
shrugs. | 

THALESTRIS: Friends. Gentlemen. 
Well, I suppose I am old-fashioned. 
HIPPOLYTE: Don’t worry, dear. It’s 


rather fun. 

[To ANTIOPE | 

Darling, Melanippe is asking for you. 
Could you see her for a minute 
ANTIOPE: Yes, of course; is anything 
wrong? 

THALESTRIS: No, no; nothing at all. 
But she is expecting her baby some 
time today and under the circum- 
stances—well, naturally she is a little 
bit on edge. 

ANTIOPE: I am not surprised. 

[She turns to the men. ]} 

Will you excuse me? Melanippe is 

a daughter of Hippobomene’s, whom 
I think you met. We are very fond of 
both of them. Normally of course we 
shouldn’t be anxious. But this is her 
fifth pregnancy and it happens that 
the other four ended rather tragically. 
tHEsEUs [Politely]: Oh, I’m sorry. 
Stillborn? 

ANTIOPE: No, no. All boys. 

[She goes out followed by 
THALESTRIS. | 

THESEUs [/ndignantly|: Well, really! 
[HERACLES bursts out laughing.]} 
Well, what on earth are you laughing 
at? 

HERACLES: I don’t know. It must be 
the woman in me! 

THESEUS: Heracles, sometimes I just 
don’t understand you. 

[He tucks the glove back into his 
belt.) 

HERACLES: Why are you doing that? 
THESEUS: Because she’s gone. I'll 
have to wait. 

HERACLES: Not at all. This one will 
do. 

[He indicates HIPPOLYTE. | 

THESEUS: Oh no, really! I mean with 
the other I might have managed it 
but... 

HERACLES: Duty, my friend, duty. 
[He starts to leave. | 

THESEUS: Where are you going? 
HERACLES: To wash before lunch. 
THESEUS: But—but . . . But you don’t 
know where to go. 

HERACLES: Someone will show me. 
Good luck. Be firm! 

[He goes. THESEUS looks at 
HIPPOLYTE, smiling uncertainly. | 
HIPPOLYTE: I gather you have some 
business with me? 

THESEUS: Well, yes. Have you a few 
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moments? 

HIPPOLYTE: Well—I still haven’t had 
my bath. 

THESEUS: Do you always get up as 
late as this? 

HIPPOLYTE: As a rule much later. I 
have no energy whatever. Antiope’s 
the lucky one; she’s bursting with it. 
But I like nothing better than just 
to lie about. 

THESEUS: I adore women who just lie 
about. At home it is a dying art. 

[He beams and she smiles in 
response. | 

HIPPOLYTE [At Jength|: Yes; 
THESEUS: Well? 

HIPPOLYTE: What did you wish to 
say? 

THESEUS: Oh. Oh, of course. 

[He takes the glove from his belt but 
it does little to increase his confi- 
dence. | 


well? 


I hope you won’t feel—whatever 
happens—I mean as far as I am 
concerned personally—that is to say, 
there is a distinction, isn’t there? 
HIPPOLYTE: I beg your pardon? 
THESEUS: What I mean is some things 
are personal while other things 
are—not. 

HIPPOLYTE: Are they? 

THESEUS: No, they aren’t—other 
things, that is. 

HIPPOLYTE: Oh. 

THESEUS: This thing, for instance, is 
not. I do want you to understand 
that. When you think of it, try to 
think of it like that. 

HIPPOLYTE: I think I'll go and think 
of it in my bath. 

THESEUS: No, no; you can’t go yet. 

[ mean I haven’t even done it. 
HIPPOLYTE: Then do it while you’re 
waiting for me. 

THESEUS: Don’t be silly: I can’t do it 
alone. I only wanted to make every- 
thing clear beforehand. 

HIPPOLYTE: You are trying to say 
something, I suppose? 

THESEUS: Of course I am. 

HIPPOLYTE: Perhaps you might be a 
little more coherent if you stopped 
fidgeting with that glove? 

THESEUS: But this is the whole point. 
You see one obviously doesn’t enjoy 
slapping people in the face, even with 
a glove. I mean—do you see what I 


mean? 

HIPPOLYTE: Not quite. 

THESEUS: Well, you mustn’t think 
we're barbarians just because we're 
men. After all, there are men and 
men. 

HIPPOLYTE: Which are you? 
THESEUS: Oh, don’t confuse me. Now 
take this glove. 

[She takes it, wondering. | 

No, I meant, “take it, for example.” 
[He gets it back.] 

Now, if I strike you with it... 
HIPPOLYTE: What! 

THESEUS: I mean when I strike you 
with it... 

HIPPOLYTE: I shall be outraged! 
THESEUS: Now, now, you mustn’t be, 
that’s the whole point; or rather you 
must be but only impersonally. I 
mean you mustn’t take it out on me. 
It isn’t really even my labor. I’m only 
doing all this as a friend. I assure 
you I am finding it hard enough. It 
wouldn’t be with anyone but—don’t 
you understand ?— it is with you. It’s 
because it’s you and—and what you’ve 
done to me. I’ve dreamed about you 
every night since first we met. 
HIPPOLYTE: We only met this 
morning. 

THESEUS: That's right; then it must 
have started before we met. One 
doesn’t want to be crude but—but 

I love you. 

HIPPOLYTE: Of course you do. 
THESEUS: Why “of course?” 
HIPPOLYTE: Well, don’t you love 
everyone? 

THESEUS: Certainly not. I loathe most 
people. 

HIPPOLYTE: You horrid little man! 
THESEUS: Why horrid? Everybody 
loathes most people. If everybody 
loved everybody else, it would be a 
nice mixup. Do you suppose I feel the 
same about that blacksmith creature 
as I feel about you? 

[Unnoticed HERACLES and ANTIOPE 
return. He halts her on the top step 
and raises a finger to enjoin silence. ] 
HIPPOLYTE: Well, you certainly 
haven't attacked me yet as you 

did her, but I gather you are con- 
sidering it. 

THESEUS: But you I have to attack. 

I mean duty is duty, as someone said. 


What I want you to know is—the 
moment I saw you I wanted to 
protect you. 

HIPPOLYTE: By clouting me with a 
glove. 

THESEUS: No, that was a later idea. 

I wanted to touch you, to stroke your 
hair, to take you in my arms, to... 
HIPPOLYTE: Oh! Why didn’t you say 
so? You mean you want to breed 
with me? 

THESEUS: Good heavens, no! Really! 
What do you take me for? 
HIPPOLYTE: Then in simple language 
—and please forgive my being so 
obtuse—what precisely do you want? 
THESEUS: I want—I want to serve you. 
HIPPOLYTE: You mean you've come to 
see me about a job? 

THESEUS [Almost weeping with 
frustration|: Oh no! No! Why can’t 
you understand? 

[He hurls the glove to the ground in 
violent despair. Then he notices the 
eavesdroppers. | 

For the love of Ares, how long have 
you been listening? 

HERACLES: A few moments. 

ANTIOPE: Lunch is ready. 
HIPPOLYTE: Oh dear, and I still 
haven’t had my bath. 

HERACLES: How are you doing? 
THESEUS: Of all the low disreputable 
tricks ... 

HERACLES: Were you firm? 

THESEUS: We—we simply couldn’t 
understand each other. 

HERACLES: So I gathered. Perhaps I 
can help. 

[To HIPPOLYTE] 

When my friend appeared to be 
offering himself as your slave, he was 
speaking of the subjection of his 
heart. 

THESEUS: Exactly. 

HERACLES: In our world the subjec- 
tion of a man’s heart to a womar. is 
routine formula of chivalrv. lt helps 
to reconcile her to her subjection in 
other respects to him. 

HIPPOLYTE: I am sure I must sound 
terribly provincial but what exactly 
is chivalry? 

HERACLES: A kind of game, madam. 
And like many games, taken too 
seriously, it tends to become an ob- 
sessive reality. The result is we men 





are often not quite as free as we 

boast—and women rather freer! 

HIPPOLYTE: It sounds rather a nice 

game. 

HERACLES: Madam, I think you have 

the makings of a dangerous woman; 

at least in our society. 

ANTIOPE: Shall we go in to lunch? 

[HERACLES gives her his arm. 

HIPPOLYTE takes that of THESEUS and 

all four exit to the palace.| 

HERA [Complacently]: Will you walk 

into my parlor said the spider to 

the fly? 

zeus: Do you think that is what is 

happening? 

HERA: Don’t you? 

zeus [Twinkling]: You may be 

right, my dear. We'll see. We'll see. 
CURTAIN 


act two 


The lyre is heard and presently the 
light grows upon the gauze curtain 
and the Olympian busts. 

zeus: Observe; I am punctual. Shall 
we proceed? 

HERA: I am not quite happy. You 
have unsettled me. 

zeus: I, my dear? 

HERA: That Antiope has a soft center. 
These old-fashioned methods of hers 
are out of date. I mistrust parlor 
tactics. 

zeus: Were you thinking by chance 
that the moment is approaching for 
you to intervene? 

HERA: I did not say so. 

zeus: For my part I should have said 
Antiope was a formidable opponent. 
in her own rather specialized way. 
It could be that my boy has met his 
match. Still, I'll back him if you’re in 
a betting mood. Two dolphins to a 
goat? 

HERA: Hmm. Let’s see what luncheon 
has done to them. 

[The music swells and, as the gauze 
curtain evaporates, we see the other 
side of the palace doors. It is a patio, 
used largely as an outdoor living 
room, as is still customary in gentle 


climates. Above the doors in an angle 
is visible a segment of the great 
watch tower, another segment of 
which we saw from outside. There is 


a massive door set in it with Lolts 
and a lock and a heavy iron grid 
across it. A flight of three or four 
steps are continuous and adjoining on 
each side of the courtyard so that it 
appears to be sunken. In the center of 
it is a small pool with a marble wall 
surrounding it not more than a foot 
high, lightly stirred by a tiny decora- 
tive fountain. Opposite the main 
doors there is, at the head of the 
steps, a curtained entrance to the 
inner rooms of the palace, while the 
steps facing us lead to a broad 
abutting balcony with an outer con- 
taining wall three foot high, from 
which columns support the roof. Only 
the sky is visible beyond. 

Upon this balcony a long low table 
is laid, at which the two queens and 
the two heroes are sitting—or, rather, 
reclining at the tail end of lunch. 
The men’s arms and armor are piled 
in a corner. An attendant, DIASTA, is 
perched casually upon the balcony 
wall, clasping a wine decanter and 
looking out to sea. The atmosphere 
is relaxed and urbane.]| 

ANTIOPE: A final glass of wine, my 
lord? 

HERACLES: No, thank you. I am far 
too contented already. 

HIPPOLYTE: And you, my lord? 
THESEUS: Well, thank you. It is ex- 
cellent wine. 

HIPPOLYTE: Diasta, some wine for my 
lord. 

piasta [Not hurrying]: Antiope, 
have you seen the fleet from here? 
It looks so pretty. 

ANTIOPE: I saw it this morning. 
pIASTA: Half the men are overboard, 
clinging to the side of the ships. 
What are they doing? 

HIPPOLYTE: What are they doing, 
my lord? 

HERACLES: Scraping the hull after the 
voyage, I expect 

pIASTA: May I go down and watch? 
ANTIOPE: If you like. 

piasta: [Puts the wine decanter 
beside THESEUS and takes a peach 
from the table]: Help yourself, will 
you? Does anyone want the last 
peach? 

ANTIOPE: I don’t think so. 

[DIAsTA goes off down to the harbor, 


eating her fruit] 

HERACLES [Amused]: Hm. How 
customs differ! 

THESEUS: They do indeed! 

ANTIOPE: What had you in mind 
particularly? 

HERACLES: We keep our servants on 
a tighter rein. 

HIPPOLYTE: What do you mean? 
THESEUS: Well, for one thing they 
wouldn’t be allowed to slop about 
like that on duty. If they dared 
behave like that, we’d skin the hides 
off them. Not that I’m criticizing, 
mind you. 

ANTIOPE: But they do their work. 
THESEUs: I know, but the look of the 
thing! 

HIPPOLYTE: Does it shock you too, 
my lord? 

HERACLES: No, but I find it—unfa- 
miliar. At home, for instance, they 
do not address us by our given names 
as though—as though they were our 
cousins. Even the blacksmith does it 
here. 

ANTIOPE: But very often they are 
our cousins. 

HIPPOLYTE: The blacksmith is our 
aunt. 

THESEUS: Really, you people have a 
passion for mixing everything up. 
Whoever heard of a royal blacksmith? 
Why? I mean, but why? 
HIPPOLYTE: Why is she a blacksmi 
Because she’s good at it, and people 
enjoy doing what they are good at. 
THESEUS: But dignity; there is such 
a thing as dignity. 

ANTIOPE: I had not noticed that she 
lacked it. 

HERACLES: Does everybody choose the 
work that pleases them? Did you 
two, for example, choose to be 
queens? 

ANTIOPE: No, but we could have 
chosen not to be. 

HERACLES: How does it work, two 
queens upon a single throne? 
HIPPOLYTE: With us it works ex- 
tremely easily. 

ANTIOPE: The throne is broad, the 
queens are not. 

HIPPOLYTE: That is a way of saying 
that my sister is very industrious and 
I am very lazy. She enjoys work; 

I enjoy pleasure. That is why we 
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have divided the state functions as 
we have. There is never anything to 
do as far as foreign affairs are 
concerned, largely because previous 
foreign ministers have done their 
propaganda work so well. But home 
affairs, as you can imagine, are a full 
time job. 

THESEUS: You mean people always 
popping in and out of jail, that kind 
of thing? 

HIPPOLYTE: No, our people are not 
lawless. 

HERACLES: Strange. Women at home 
are proverbially moral anarchists, 
with no respect for law whatever. 
ANTIOPE: Perhaps it is your laws they 
secretly disrespect. Perhaps in that way 
you have demoralized them. As queens 
we are lucky, for the Amazons by 
nature are neither lawless nor com- 
petitive. 

HERACLES: The last is a curious de- 
fect. How can you have prospered? 
Isn’t competition the catapult of 
human endeavor? 

ANTIOPE: Do they still believe that 
in Greece? 

HIPPOLYTE: We have found it so 
wasteful. 

ANTIOPE: And it makes for so much 
bad blood. 

THESEUS: But it is human nature! 
HIPPOLYTE: It isn’t ours. 

HERACLES: Why not? 

HIPPOLYTE, [To ANTIOPE]: Why isn’t 
it? 

ANTIOPE: Well, it is hard to say. 
Perhaps because maternity gives us 

a vested interest in creation rather 
than destruction; we hate to waste 
our pains. Perhaps because there is 
a long tradition of good manners in 
Themiscyra. Since everybody respects 
everybody, everybody can respect 
herself—including blacksmiths and 
cup bearers. To us it seems that you 
two gentlemen, for example, are 
constantly seeking through a remark- 
able display of heroism to prove 
something that we here all take for 
granted. 

HERACLES: Which is? 

ANTIOPE [| Shrugging a little|: That 
you are worthy of respect. We here 
never think of ourselves as anything 
else. 


[THESEUS yawns. ] 

HIPPOLYTE: The little one is hored. 
ANTIOPE: So I noticed. 

THESEUS: Oh, I beg your pardon. 
ANTIOPE: But the big one wasn’t or 
I would have stopped. [To THESEUS] 
Forgive me, my lord. 

THESEUS: No, really, I was most 
interested but it’s a curious thing, 
intelligent conversation always makes 
me sleepy. 

ANTIOPE [ Rising]: We have lingered 
a long time. It is late. Your company 
has beguiled us. Unfortunately they 
are waiting for me at my office. 
HIPPOLYTE [Following suit|: And I 
must hurry off too or I shall miss my 
afternoon nap as well as my bath. 
ANTIOPE: Make yourselves at home. 


HIPPOLYTE: Ask for anything you want. 


HERACLES: Thank you. 

[The ladies leave. THESEUS takes the 
wine bottle, puts it on the ground 
and stretches himself full-length 
beside it. | 

Delightful people. A bit upside- 
down, but delightful people. Glorious 
weather. Excellent lunch. Those 
oysters were delicious. 

HERACLES: Theseus. 

THESEUS: Yes. What is it? 
HERACLES: For two pins I'd lie down 
in the sun beside you. 

THESEUS: Well, do. 

HERACLES: But we didn’t come here 
for a siesta. 

THESEUS: No, but it’s not a bad idea. 
HERACLES: It is a very bad idea. 
What are we going to do? 

THESEUS: Do? 

HERACLES: We have to do something. 
We cannot possibly sail back with- 
out that infernal belt. It may be a 
ridiculous errand, as Antiope 
obviously thinks, but we should be 
still more ridiculous if we went home 
without it. 
THESEUS: Of course. That’s out of 
the question. I never even thought 
of such a thing. 

HERACLES: Well, have you thought of 
how we're going to get it? 

THESEUS: Certainly; we’ve been 
thinking of nothing else. Did you 
notice the tilt of Hippolyte’s nose? 
HERACLES: To hell with her nose! 
And Antiope’s eyes also, and their 


whole confounded system. Can’t you 
see the war has started? And you 
look like you’re becoming the first 
casualty! 

THESEUS: Me? I never felt better. 
This place has a pleasant effect on 
one, you know. It makes me feel 
somehow—creative. 

HERACLES: You look it. What were 
you thinking of creating? 

THESEUS: I don’t know; I just feel 
I'd like to create. Perhaps if I had 
Hippolyte’s co-operation .. . 
HERACLES: I dare say. But at present 
you'll have to get along with mine. 
THESEUS: I am devoted to you; but 
it is really not the same thing. 
Somehow, you and I always seem 
to break more than we make. 
HERACLES: Yes, I wish you wouldn’t 
wander from the point. 

THESEUS: Sorry, but... 

HERACLES: We have facts to face. I’m 
beginning to get seriously worried. 
What are we going to do? Since they 
refuse to hand over the infernal 
belt and also refuse to fight for it, 
what are we going to do? 

[THESEUs scratches his head. In the 
silence ZEUS intervenes. | 

zeus: You might pinch it. 

HERA: Well, really! Who’s inter- 
vening now? 

zeus: Sorry, my dear, it just slipped 
out. 

HERACLES [70 THESEUS]: What did 
you say? 

THESEUs: I didn’t say anything. 
HERACLES: You did. 

THESEUS: Oh? What did I say? 
HERACLES: You said we might 

pinch it. 

THESEUS: I'll swear I did not, but it’s 
not a bad idea. 

HERACLES: Bad? It’s magnificent! 
After all, now I think of it, it is 
precisely the advice the oracle gave 
us before we sailed. 

THESEUS: What was that? 
HERACLES: Dear Zeus, is there 
nothing you can remember? Ever? 
THESEUS: Well, I can’t remember it 
for the simple reason that I never 
really understood it. Nor—may I 
remind you?—did you. Give it me again. 
HERACLES: “A prize set free from 
lock and key, 





” 


Shall violence assuage .. . 
Mm; I can’t remember the rest. 
[He draws a scrap of papyrus from 
his breast. ] 

Here it is. 
“A prize set free from lock and key, 

Shall violence assuage, 

Stone walls do not a prison make 

Nor iron bars a cage.” 

THESEUS: It comes back to me. 
HERACLES: Clearly the significance 
lies in the first half. It can mean 
only one thing: we have to pick 
the lock. 

THESEUS: Fine! Now at least we 
know where we are. 

HERACLES: Yes. 

THESEUS: You sound doubtful. 
HERACLES: I don’t much care for it. 
THESEUS: You don’t? Why not? 
HERACLES: Well, is it—is it ethical? 
THESEUS: Is that a Greek word? 
HERACLES: Certainly. It means is it— 
is it right? 

THESEUS: Oh, I don’t think I am 
really a judge. In any case, is that 
our business? After all, we're only 
supposed to be heroes. 

HERACLES: Precisely; not robbers or 
footpads or thugs. 

THESEUS: Oh come, you must not 
let a few words of Antiope’s knock 
you sideways. 

HERACLES: I am not concerned with 
Antiope’s opinions! I wish I had 
never clapped eyes on her. I was 
merely wondering whether “pinch- 
ing” somebody else’s property may 
not conceivably verge upon—upon— 
well, dishonest may be too strong 
a word but could you call it heroic 
exactly? 

THESEUS: It will save a very great 
deal of trouble. 

HERACLES: I know. Nor do I wish to 
give myself moral airs but—but—I 
mean how will it look in print? 
After all, one doesn’t want to go 
down in history as a petty pilferer. 
THESEUS: You know, there is some- 
thing strange about the atmosphere 
of this place. If we were up against 
the Trojans or the Thracians we 
shouldn’t even be arguing. We'd be 
after the thing by now and no 
nonsense, 

HERACLES: Then you think it is all 
right? 


THESEUS: I think so. There is no 
reason on earth, it seems to me, why 
we shouldn’t proceed in a decent, 
orderly straightforward manner and 
just sneak off with the belt. 
HERACLES: Your choice of words is 
felicitous. 

THESEUS: Then let us not argue any 
more; let us act. 

HERACLES: Very well. Now, the next 
problem to decide is when. 
THESEUS: Well, now, if you like. 
HERACLES: Mm. I should have 
thought it hardly the kind of thing 
one can do in broad daylight. On the 
other hand, it is hardly the kind of 
thing to do after our hospitable 
and innocent hostesses have gone 
to bed. 

THESEUS: [Thoughtfully|: No. No. 
Especially since they haven’t invited 
us to stay the night. 

HERACLES: Besides, the sooner we are 
out of this place the better. It begins 
to get on my nerves. 

THESEUS: I know; it does make you 
a bit jumpy, doesn’t it? You have 
the feeling all the time that these 
women are up to no good. Frankly, 
I don’t trust them. 

HERACLES: Very well then. We'll do 
it now. Are you ready? 

THESEUS: Yes. 

HERACLES: Come on, then; let’s go. 
THESEUS: Right, let’s go. 

[As they are moving off, HERACLES 
stops. | 

HERACLES: Wait a minute. Where are 
we going? 

THESEUS: What? 

HERACLES: I mean, where is the 
damned thing? 

THESEUS: Oh well—well. We shali 
have to ask somebody, I suppose. 
HERACLES: Ask somebody! “Excuse 
me, madam; I am a stranger in these 
parts. I wonder if you would be kind 
enough to tell me where you keep 
your jewelery?” 

THESEUs: All right, how do you pro- 
pose to set about it? 

HERACLES: We must find somebody 
to give us information without their 
knowing it. 


[ HIPPOLYTE’s voice is heard calling, 
“Hippo! Hippo!” She comes in, 
completely enveloped in a large bath 


towel save for one arm and shoulder 
which are still glistening wet. 
ANTHEA accompanies her. } 
HIPPOLYTE: Excuse me, have either 
of you seen Hippobomene about? 
HERACLES: Hippobomene? 
HIPPOLYTE: Yes, you know, the 
blacksmith. I can’t get a moment’s 
peace today. Her daughter has 
started to have her baby and I know 
she would like Hippo to be there. 
Anthea, you'll have to run down to 
the town and fetch her. You're certain 
to find her either in her house or at 
the forge. 

HERACLES: Perhaps I can find her for 
you? It might save time if I went 
to the forge while the girl goes to the 
house. 

HIPPOLYTE: Would you? How very 
kind! 

ANTHEA: Which is her house? I have 
never been there. 

HIPPOLYTE: You can see it from here. 
Come. 

[She takes her on to the balcony.] 
It has a red roof, do you see? The 
one behind the market .. . 
HERACLES [Quietly to tHESEUS]: I'll 
try and get something out of the 
blacksmith if I find her. Meanwhile, 
you do your best with Hippolyte. 
THESEUS: Leave it to me. I'll handle 
it. 

[HIPPOLYTE comes down to them 
again with ANTHEA, who goes on into 
the garden. | 

HIPPOLYTE: The forge is at the 
bottom of the long drive to the left. 
HERACLEsS: I shall find it. 

HIPPOLYTE: I am most grateful. You 
can’t miss it. 

[He goes. She smiles at THESEUS and 
is about to return to her bath when 
he calls.) 

THESEUS: Your majesty. 

HIPPOLYTE: Yes? 

THESEUS: Might I have a word with 
you? 

HIPPOLYTE: Again? 

THESEUS: Of course, if it is an 
imposition . . . 

HIPPOLYTE: No. [Sitting down] 
What is it about this time? 
THESEUS: Oh, nothing in particular. 
I thought we might have a chat. 
HIPPOLYTE: A chat. 
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THESEUs: Yes. 

HIPPOLYTE: Well, you begin. 

THESEUS: Well—er—well, let’s see. 
[He pauses for a moment, feeling for 
a gambit. | 

In Athens we often keep our things 
in chests. 

HIPPOLYTE: Do you? 

[A pause] 

Where do you keep your things? 
HIPPOLYTE: In chests. 

THESEUS: Really? Extraordinary. Er 
—what kind of things? 

HIPPOLYTE: I don’t quite understand. 
THESEUS: Well, to put it another way, 
perhaps I should say what kind of 
chests? 

HIPPOLYTE: Different kinds. And you? 
THESEUS: Yes, different kinds. 
HIPPOLYTE: Why do you ask? 
THESEUS: Oh, no reason. It was just 
—it was interesting at luncheon to— 
er—learn the different customs in 
our different countries. In Athens, 
for instance ... 

HIPPOLYTE: Tell me about Athens. 
THESEUS: Ah Athens! You should 

go there. Great spot. Center of the 
world. Has everything. Shops, games, 
amphitheatres, parties . . . Very gay. 
No one ever goes to bed. 

HIPPOLYTE: I shouldn’t like that. 
THESEUS: Well, you can if you wish, 
of course, but no one ever wishes. 
Afraid of missing something. 
HIPPOLYTE: I should be afraid of 
missing bed. 

THESEUS: You may think so but wait 
till you’ve seen the Acropolis by 
moonlight. Mind you, the building is 
all a bit new at present but when it 
has mellowed— 

HIPPOLYTE: What else is there? 
THESEUS: What else? Oh everything. 
Shops, games amphitheatres. And the 
women! The loveliest in the world. 
And the life they lead! 

HIPPOLYTE: Really? Explain to me. 


THESEUS: We treat ‘em very, very well, 


I promise you. 


HIPPOLYTE: Do you? I had always 
heard you treated them very much 
as we treat men. 

THESEUS: Good heavens, no! Kee; 
‘em locked up on a farm? 
HIPPOLYTE: It certainly seemed a 
little hard to believe. After all, 


though it is quite a natural condition 
for men, it wouldn’t be for women, 
would it? 

THESEUS: Dear lady, I can assure 
you we do not put ’em in sheds; we 
put ’em on pedestals. They are 
treated with respect and considera- 
tion, they are revered, they are 
cherished, they are competed for, 
they are served, they are compli- 
mented, they are admired, they are 
worshipped, they are idolized. We 
open the door for them when they 
leave a room. We bow and scrape and 
generally carry on like maniacs. 
HIPPOLYTE: Do they like that? 
THESEUS: Like it? They eat it. In 
fact, they expect it. And what they 
expect they invariably get—and 
usually a bit more for full measure. 
We ‘eed them the choicest tidbits, 
we dress them in silks and satins, 
ard scent them, and hang jewels on 
them till they look like a bunch 

of blazing stalagmites. We write odes 
to them and fight for them and sing 
to them and make little jokes to 
them. They are not expected to he 
able to do anything or to know 
anything or even to talk intelligently. 
Indeed the more idiotic they choose 
to be the better we like ’em. In short, 
they are relieved of any and every 
burden that a man can carry for them. 
And we'd even carry the remaining 
one if we could. 

HIPPOLYTE [Wistfully]: It does sound 
rather delicious. 

THESEUS: Oh you've no idea. 

[He is close to her.] 

You really must come and see for 
yourself. 

HIPPOLYTE: It is very far away. 
THESEUS: I might find wings for you. 
[He breaks away as HERACLES 
returns, looking rather glum. ] 
HERACLES: She wasn’t there. I’m 
sorry. 

HIPPOLYTE: Then I am sure Anthea 
will have found her. It was mosi 
kind of you to take the trouble. Your 
friend is a treasury of the most sur- 
prising traveler’s tales. I wonder if 
they can be true. 

[To THESEUS | 

You must tell me more. 

THESEUS: I should he happy to. 


HIPPOLYTE: But now I simply must 
get myself dressed or the day will be 
over. 

[As she goes. | 

Ouch! [Rubbing her shoulder] 
Rheumatism. 

HERACLEs: I drew a blank, as you 
see. How did you get on? 

THESEUS: [Looking after her, rapt]: 
Fine! Fine! 

HERACLES: You did? Excellent. 
Where is it? Where is it kept? 
THESEUS: Where is what kept? 
HERACLES: The belt, you blockhead! 
THESEUS: Oh, bless my soul! The 
thing went clean out of my mind! 
HERACLES [Holding his bursting 
temples]: Zeus, give me restraint! 
[He turns away for fear of doing 
him an injury. | 

THESEUS: I’m very sorry, but one 
can’t remember everything. 
[HIPPOBOMENE hurries in. She sees 
only THESEUS and stops dead in her 
tracks, terrified at meeting once 
again, and alone, the little lunatic 
who had attacked her out of a clear 
sky. Then just as suddenly, with 
eyes starting, she picks up her skirts 
and runs for it. But HERACLES 
blocks her path.| 

HERACLES: Please, don’t be alarmed. 
The unfortunate circumstances of 
our first meeting shall not be 
repeated. 

HIPPOBOMENE: Thank you. I should 
hope not. 

HERACLES: We didn’t know you were 
the queen’s aunt. 

HIPPOBOMENE: I don’t see what that 
has to do with it, but still— 
HERACLES: We owe you an apology. 
HIPPOBOMENE: That is quite all 
right, my lord, but I am in a hurry. 
HERACLES: I understand you do odd 
jobs around the palace? 
HIPPOBOMENE: Yes, my lord, but at 
the moment I am not on duty. 

[She tries to sidestep but he moves 
too. | 

HERACLES: It must be an interesting 
post. 

HIPPOBOMENE: Extremely, but at the 
moment .. . 

HERACLES: I suppose you are in 
charge of the—the furnaces? 
HIPPOBOMENE: Yes, my lord. 





HERACLES: And the plumbing 
generally? 
HIPPOBOMENE: Yes, my lord. 
HERACLEs: And, I imagine, all such 
things as—well, locks and bolts. 
You are a locksmith, I take it, as 
well as a blacksmith? 
HIPPOBOMENE: Yes, I am, my lord; 
and now, if you'll excuse me, my 
daughter is having her baby and I 
am very late. 

THESEUS: The locks, eh? You are in 
charge of the locks? 

HIPPOBOMENE: There are no locks in 
Themiscyra. 

No locks? 

THESEUS: There must be locks? 
HIPPOBOMENE: There is nothing to 
lock up or rather there is nobody to 


HERACLES: 


lock it against. May I go now, please? 
THESEUS: No locks? 

HIPPOBOMENE: None at all. 

[They let her go but she stops on 
her way.| 

Except of course that one, in the 
Crown Tower 

[She points to the door in the tower 
and leaves them. The two men look 
at each other. | 

THESEUS: Nice work. 

[HERACLES goes to the tower. ] 
HERACLES: It doesn’t look easy, does 
it? 

THESEUS: Shall we start? 

HERACLES: I wish this were a more 
secluded place. 


THESEUS: One of us can keep watch. 


Now is as good a time as any. As 


far as I can see the entire nation 
seems to have its mind on nothing 
but the birth of this baby. They seem 
to think it more important than 
war and self-preservation. 

HERACLES: They may connect it with 
self-preservation. 

THESEUS: I don’t understand you. 
HERACLES [Smiling]: They are a 
primitive people. 

[He tries the iron handle.] 

Keep an eye open. Tell me when 
anyone’s coming. 

[THESEUS takes up position by the 
curtained entrance to the rest of the 
palace, while HERACLES examines 
the door. He shoots the heavy bolts 
but the door is still fast. He peers 
carefully at the key hole, then fetches 


his short sword and tries to pry 

the lock.] 

THESEUS: Any luck? 

HERACLES: No. I can’t use leverage 
because this damned grill is in the 
way. 

THESEUS: Can you get it off! 
HERACLEsS: I'll try. 

[He tests the metal carefully; then 
he spits on his hands, grasps two of 
the bars and exerts all his strength. 
For a while they hold out but under 
increasing pressure they begin to 
bend a little. | 

THESEUS [Quietly]: Look out. 
[HERACLES moves away. 
HIPPOBOMENE comes back, a beam- 
ing grandmother with a bundle in 
her arms. ANTIOPE, DIASTA and 
ANTHEA are with her. They are all 
cooing and jubilant. | 

ANTIOPE: Hippolyte! Where’s Hip- 
polyte? She must hear the news. 
They told us she was here. 
HERACLES: She was here. 

THESEUS: She went off to finish 
dressing. 

HERACLES: I see all’s well. 
Congratulations. 

HIPPOBOMENE: Thank you. 
ANTIOPE: Thank you. 

THESEUS: Is it a boy or a girl? 
ANtioPE: A girl, of course. Hippo 
would hardly be grinning from ear 
to ear if it were not. 
HIPPOBOMENE: Oh the blessed relief 
of it! 

THESEUS [Joining in the birthday 
spirit}: Well, she'll have four nice 
little brothers to look after her. 
ANTIOPE: I think my lord, that is a 
joke in not quite the best possible 
taste. 

[She turns to the infant. ] 

Widgie, widgie, widgie! 

THESEUS [Surprised|: I’m sorry. 

I understood that four little boys had 
been born before her. Well, I mean 
—where are they? 

ANTIOPE: They were drowned, of 
course. Widgie, widgie, widgie, 
widgie! 

THESEUS: Well, really! 
[THALESTRIS comes in. ] 
THALESTRIS: Antiope, it really is too 
vexing. I hate to complain at a time 
like this; but the father of this child 


is obviously a useful strain, strong 
enough even to counteract 
Melanippe’s unfortunate tendencies. 
I had just given instructions that he 
was to be used exclusively and now I 
find Melanippe hasn’t the faintest 
idea who he was. 

ANTIOPE: Oh dear. 

THALEsTRIS: I hate regimentation but 
really we shall have to insist that the 
men at the farm are all properly 
labeled and numbered. If this were 
not such a happy occasion, I should 
really be quite cross with Melanippe. 
Come, my dear, you must bring the 
child back. It’s time she were fed. 

I have sent the news to Hippolyte. 
ANTIOPE: Very well. And in the future 
our girls must make a note of who 
they are mating with. 

[The group moves off. Alone again, 
THESEUS looks at HERACLES. | 
THESEUS: Makes your blood run cold, 
doesn’t it? 

[HERACLES, amused, returns to his 
work, while THESEUS mutters 
indignantly. | 

Labels! Numbers! Sheds: 

[A grunt of exertion from HERACLES ] 
How’s it coming? 

HERACLES: It’s . . . coming. 

[He continues to wrestle with it and 
presently succeeds in detaching it 
altogether, a bent and tangled 
wreckage of wrought iron. ANTIOPE 
returns. She does not immediately 
observe what HERACLES is about.] 
ANTIOPE: I forgot to ask you. My 
sister and I wondered whether after 
your long sea voyage you wouldn't 
care to spend the night ashore? We 
can make you very comfortable. 
HERACLES [Uneasily|: Oh. You are 
very kind, madam, but—well, 
unfortunately . . . 

ANTIOPE: What are you doing? 

[For she has noticed the mangled 
grid | 

HERACLES [After a moment firmly]: 
We were about to open this door. 
ANTIOPE: But whatever for? 
HERACLES: Because .. . 

[But THESEUS jumps in.] 

THESEUS: We thought, while you 
were busy, we might explore the 
Crown Tower. There must be a 
lovely view up there. 
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ANTIOPE: Yes, there is, But why 
didn’t you use the key? 

THESEUS: We didn’t know where it 
was. 

ANTIOPE: You could have asked. 
[She takes the key, a large one, from 
its hook high on the tower wall where 
it has been hanging unnoticed, and 
unlocks the door. | 

HERACLES: We could have, if our 
purpose had been as my lord Theseus 
has stated it. Our purpose was not to 
admire the view but to commandeer 
a trophy of the war which through 
no fault of ours did not take place. 
THESEUs: Oh beautifully put! 
ANTIOPE: I begin to understand. The 
belt. 

HERACLES: That explanation did not 
occur to you? 

ANTIOPE: What made you suppose it 
is kept in the Crown Tower? 
HERACLES: First because the tower is 
called the Crown Tower and the belt 
you tell me is the Amazonian 
equivalent of crown jewels. Secondly 
because we learned that this is the 
only lock and key in the kingdom. 
ANTIOPE: Oh. I see. I fear you have 
been misled. It is called the Crown 
Tower simply because its turret top, 
as you may have noticed, resembles 
a crown. It is kept locked only for 
safety. Children used often to play 
in it and two years ago a little girl 
fell from the turret and was killed. 
That is why the key is hung beyond 
a child’s reach. 

HERACLES: You must forgive our 
mistake. 

ANTIOPE: I think perhaps the apology 
is due from me. 

HERACLES: From you? 

ANTIOPE: It is my obstinacy that 
seems to have reduced two celebrated 
heroes to the indignity of stealing. 
HERACLES: I resent your language, 
madam. 

THESEUS: So do I. 

HERACLES: You withheld from us the 
honor of war. You could not expect 
to withhold from us, however, its 
proper spoils. 

THESEUS: That's the line. 

ANTIOPE: We have different phrases 
for the same thing. 

HERACLES: I can understand your 
bitterness, madam. 


ANTIOPE: Bitter? Oh no. On the 
contrary, I am a little intrigued. 
Stealing is such an old-fashioned, 
indeed obsolete, practice here that I 
find it quaint. 

THESEUS: Obsolete? Do you mean to 
tell me you don’t even have thieves in 
this—this inhuman country of yours? 
ANTIOPE: Oh, we did have them, of 
course, several generations ago, but 
we found them rather a nuisance so 
we had to get rid of them. 

THESEUS: Really? How, pray? By 
drowning? 

ANTIOPE: Oh no. They were women. 
HERACLES: How then? 

ANTIOPE: Oh, simply by making a 
special fuss of them generally. We 
had a home devoted to their use— 
far more luxurious than the palace. 
Anyone suffering from andritis was 
automatically admitted. 

THESEUS: Andritis? 

ANTIOPE: Yes, it was called that 
because—if you will forgive—me the 
victims obviously suffered from an 
almost masculine sense of inferiority. 
The logical cure was to make them 
feel favored rather than looked down 
upon. That was what the home was 
for. 

HERACLES [Suddenly blazing|: 1 find 
this conversation unbearable! Doubt- 
less I was meant to. But we are not 
victims, thieves, kleptomaniacs or 
moral degenerates. We are men 
charged with a mission. It is our 
duty to acquire a certain belt, just 

as it is your duty to prevent us. And 
I see no need for recrimination on 
either side. Naturally I understand 
your resentment at finding your 
ploperty wantonly damaged by 
visitors enjoying your hospitality. But 
how were we to know the belt is not 
kept there? 

ANTIOPE: Why didn’t you ask? 
THESEUS: Ask where it is kept? 
ANTIOPE: It seems the simplest way, 
doesn’t it? 

HERACLES: Well—well, where is it 
kept? 

ANTIOPE: Qh, by a long tradition, it is 
always kept in the queen’s bedcham- 
ber. I must send Hippobomene to 
remove the debris. 


[She is going out, but turns abruptly. ] 


You did say you would stay the night, 
didn’t you? 

[THESEUS looks to HERACLES for a 
lead. The latter moves away and for a 
moment is silent. Presently he turns 
and faces ANTIOPE. | 

HERACLES: Thank you, madam. We 
shall be delighted. 

ANTIOPE: I am so glad. Diasta will 
show you your rooms. 

[She goes out. | 

THESEUS: Whew! You certainly fall 
on your feet. I wish to Zeus I were 

a son of Zeus. 

[The light in the courtyard fades to 
blackness. The busts of zeus and 
HERA are gradually illuminated.]| 
zeus: It unfolds, it unfolds. Do you 
like the story? 

HERA: I do not like the way it points 
at present. Antiope must be mad. 
That son of yours was born too lucky. 
zeus: He has a way with him. If the 
ladies usually admire him, the boy 
deserves it. They say he has his 
father’s nose. 

HERA: Deserves it! He deserves a 
hiding. That Antiope is a disgrace 
to her sex. To give in without a 
struggle! 

zeus: Be fair, my dear; she has 
struggled. How, pray—in her shoes— 
would you have tackled the invader? 
HERA: Can you not guess? 

zeus: I think I can, but tell me. 
HERA: I would have sent him packing 
with a flea in his ear. Courtesy and 
tolerance are wasted on such ruffians. 
He should have met a woman that 
was a woman. 

ZEUS: That was a woman. You mean, 
an ex-woman. 

HERA: You know what I mean. I 
would have given him a taste of his 
own medicine. 

zeus: You think that more effective 
than a taste of hers? 

HERA: The man must be beaten at his 
own game. 

zeus: Ah, yes, that would be interest- 
ing to watch. Why don’t you prompt 
her, just a little? 

HERA: Perhaps I shall, since you 
suggest it. 

zeus: Well, it is your turn. 

HERA: I know, I know. 

zeus: Beaten at his own game... 

I know a fable with that title. May 





I tell it to you? 

HERA: I expect I have heard it. 
zeus: No, for I have only just in- 
vented it. Once upon a time there 
lived in a forest glade two friends. 
One was a beautiful giraffe of great 
wisdom, with a most graceful neck, 
the other was a small monkey of 
great cunning, with a heliotrope 
rump. Now owing to the length of her 
beautiful neck the giraffe was able 
to eat all the choicest leaves high up 
in the trees, so that the monkey after 
an arduous climb found all the best 
branches bare. One day he resolved 
no longer to rest content merely 

with whatever leaves were left over 
for him. So the cunning little 

monkey addressed the wise and 
beautiful giraffe as follows. 

“Oh dear giraffe, how long are you 
going to put up with it?” 

“Put up with what?” said the giraffe. 
“The life you lead,” said the monkey. 
“Surely you carry patience too far? 
Why should you not be allowed to 
climb up trees and swing on branches 
as I do? Are you an inferior 
animal? No! Then why should you 
not share my rights? Are you a less 
intelligent animal? No! Then why 


should you be confined to the ground 


and forbidden to skip among the 
tree tops? Why should you be 
treated as a second-class beast? 
When will you emancipate 
yourself?” 

Hearing these words, the giraffe 
became uneasy. Whereas before she 
was wont to count her blessings, 
now she began to count her 
grievances. 

Then one morning she unfurled a 
flag of defiance and, crying, “To the 
barricades! ,”” began to climb a tree. 
But she had not proceeded far 
before she fell; and, in doing so, 
nearly broke her beautiful neck. In 
fact, it was permanently dislocated 
and the tragedy was she was never 
able to reach to her full height again. 
Thus cunning corrupted wisdom, the 
monkey obtained complete command 
of the tree, and the beautiful giraffe 
had ever after to rest content with 
whatever leaves were left over for 
her. 


HERA: Is that all? 

zeus: Yes. Do you like it? I thought 
of giving it to Aesop to polish. 
HERA: Has it a moral? 

zeus: Oh, only that giraffes are none 
the better for a dislocated neck. 
HERA: It is a silly story. I don’t 
understand it. 

zeus: If I had expected you to, I 
should not have told it. There is too 
much monkey in me for that. 

HERA: Don’t you think one story at 
a time is enough? 

zeus: Certainly, my dear. Am I hold- 
ing things up? 

[A morning light spreads over 

the courtyard. HERACLES is leaning 
on the balcony wall, looking out to 
sea. | 

Yes, it is morning. Anthea! Bring 
the boy his breakfast. 

[ANTHEA comes in with a tray of 
fruit and wine, which she sets upon 
the table. | 

ANTHEA: Do you like fish or eggs 
for breakfast? 

[No answer | 

Hi! Do you like fish or eggs for 
breakfast? 

HERACLES: What? No, thank you. 
[She leaves him. He comes down 
slowly to the table, stares at it for a 
moment without concentration, takes 
up a bunch of grapes and strolls 
with them moodily to the fountain. 
ANTIOPE comes in. She watches him 
before speaking. | 

ANTIOPE: Good morning, my lord. 
HERACLES: Good morning. 

ANTIOPE [After a moment]: Is your 
friend up? 

HERACLES: I haven’t seen him. It is 
early. 

ANTIOPE: No, the sun is quite high. 
HERACLES: Then it is late. 

[She regards him ruefully. ] 
ANTIOPE: Do not be sad, my lord. 
HERACLES: I have not your gift for 
gaiety. Nor your cause for it. 
ANTIOPE: I am not gay, my lord. 
HERACLES: It is the morning mist. 
The dust of night is not yet cleared 
away. I shall recover my sight by 
noon. I cannot see in the dark. 

[A little silence] 

How is the new baby? 

ANTIOPE: Well. 


HERACLES: And the mother? 
ANTIOPE: I have just come from her 
bedside. She is sleeping rosily. 
HERACLES: She sleeps in triumph. 
She is to be envied. 

ANTIOPE: Did you not sleep, my lord? 
HERACLES: Too well, I thank you. 
ANTIOPE: You are more fortunate 
than I. I lay awake all night. 

[He looks up at her.) 

HERACLES: Were you expecting me? 
ANTIOPE: There were no guards, no 
arms, no locks, no bolts, no sentinels. 
You could have taken the belt—and 
me; both of which I think you 
wanted. Yet I was not expecting you. 
HERACLES: You know me, madam. 
ANTIOPE: Yes. And it is a high 
honor, my lord. 

HERACLES: I am glad you honor me, 
for I do not honor myself. I am a 
fool, madam. I should have come. 
ANTIOPE: What held you? 
HERACLES: My folly. I cannot even 
blame my ancient enemy. 

ANTIOPE: Your enemy? 

HERACLES: My stepmother; the 
goddess Hera. She is prone to be- 
devil the work I do but this time a 
mortal magic was enough. 

ANTIOPE: It is not I that has be- 
witched you. It is Themiscyra. 
HERACLES: Themiscyra or you; the 
result’s the same. 

[A cheerful shining THESEUS comes 
in, rubbing his hands expectantly. 
He sees HERACLES first. ] 

THESEUS: Well, my boy, how did 
you get on. Where is it? Where’s 
the loot? Where’s the swag? 

[And then he notices ANTIOPE. ] 

Oh excuse me! 

ANTIOPE: What is there to excuse? 
THESEUS: Well, I wouldn’t have asked 
in front of you. I mean, one doesn’t 
want to rub it in. 

ANTIOPE: You are very delicate. 
THESEUS: Well, one isn’t a rhinoceros, 
you know. But let me give you one 
consolation: to lose to Heracles is 
no disgrace. In a way it’s losing to 
Zeus himself; so what can you 
expect? 

HERACLES: Theseus. 

THESEUS: Yes. 

HERACLES: Your—er—condolences 
are misplaced. 
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THESEUS: What do you mean? 
HERACLES: I am not—that is, I 
haven’t been—er—as completely 
successful as you assume. 

THESEUS: I don’t understand. 
HERACLES: | have not achieved—the 
belt. 

THESEUS: What? Why not? 
HERACLES: Because—because—well, 

I haven't. 

THESEUS: But what happened? 
HERACLES: Nothing happened. 
THESEUS: Nothing? Why not? 
HERACLES: I failed you. I am sorry. 
THESEUS: Do you mean there was 
some trick? 

HERACLES: No—yes—in a sense, 
perhaps. But not really. 

THESEUS: I simply do not understand. 
ANTIOPE: Let me explain. Your friend 
failed to remove the belt for a very 
simple reason. 

THESEUS: What was that? 

ANTIOPE: Because it was not there. 
THESEUS: You mean—you tricked 
him? 

ANTIOPE: No; he has another enemy 
more powerful than those he chooses 
for himself: the goddess Hera. 
THESEUS: What has she to do with it? 
ANTIOPE: The belt has disappeared. 
I suspect that she forestalled him. 
THESEUS: Hera again! Well, of all 
the dirty tricks! It makes my blood 
boil. Why can’t she leave you alone? 
It’s a shame! Talk about vindictive! 
Just because you’re a bastard—that 
is, I mean just because Zeus every 
so often ... And after all who 
wouldn’t if one were Zeus? Unique 


opportunities, I mean—well obviously. 


Permanent catch of the season, so to 
speak, Anyhow, even if you didn’t 
get the belt, did you get .. . No, no, 
it wouldn’t be gentlemanly for you 
to tell me. At least not in front of 
the lady. What do we do next? 
HERACLES: There is only one thing 
to do. We must return for further 
consultation with the oracle. 
THESEUS: It’s the devil of a long way. 
HERACLES: A few weeks. 

THESEUS: Besides even if we do get 
another tip, why do you suppose we 
shall understand it any better than 
the last one? 

HERACLES: Have you any alternative 


to suggest? 


THESEUS: No. No, I don’t think I 
have. 

HERACLES: Nor have I. So let us 
waste no more time. You go down to 
the harbor and tell the men we’re 
sailing immediately. 

THESEUS: I’]l run and say goodbye to 
—to her sister. 

HERACLES: We have no time. The 
tide’s with us. We'll barely catch it. 
THESEUS: But I won’t be a moment. 
ANTIOPE: I think she’s in her bath. 
THESEUS: Not again! 

HERACLES: I'll collect my gear and 
join you. 

THESEUS: Very well, goodbye, your 
majesty. Thank you for your hospi- 
tality. Please apologize for me to 
what’s-her-name and give her my 
kind regards. Tell her I'll be back 
soon. I'll look forward to it. 
ANTIOPE: That will be nice. You may 
rely on a suitable welcome. 
THESEUS: Good. Charming of you. 
Goodbye. 

[And off he goes. There is a little 
silence. | 

HERACLES: I shall not see you again. 
ANTIOPE: That depends on what 
instructions you elicit from the oracle. 
HERACLES: We are not visiting the 
oracle. I told Theseus that we were 
in order—in order to postpone 
argument. But we shall not return to 
molest you. 

ANTIOPE: Oh, my lord! 

HERACLES: We have troubled this 
strange place enough. 

ANTIOPE: But how can you return 
home empty-handed? What will you 
tell them? 

HERACLES: I shall tell them the truth; 
that you defeated me. 

ANTIOPE: It is a hateful phrase. 
HERACLES: You should find joy in it. 
ANTIOPE: You know I cannot. 
HERACLES: I can a little. 

ANTIOPE: But when you go home! 
Can you face so much humiliation? 
HERACLES: My courage is not all in 
my arms. I musi be as fearless as you 
have been. 

ANTIOPE: I! If you knew how I have 
been quaking since you came! 
HERACLES: I think you are quaking 
a little still. 

ANTIOPE: It is for another reason, 
my lord. 


HERACLES: I know. 

[He takes her in his arms and kisses 
her at length. 

ANTIOPE [When her lips are freed.|: 
I have visited Sinope more than once. 
But this . . . has overtones. 
HERACLES: It is romance. 

ANTIOPE: It frightens me. It makes 
ne not myself. Can that be good? 
HERACLES: It would depend on who 
your self may be. With you perhaps 
it is not good. Your self needs no 
revision. 

[As they kiss again, HIPPOLYTE comes 
in, very sleepy and again in her 
negligee. | 

HiPPOLYTE [Blinking herself into 
wakefulness |: Well, for pity’s sake, is 
this a farm? What are you doing? 
ANTIOPE [Smiling]: It is a little 
overspill. 

HERACLEs: I'll get my things. 

[He goes out.]| 

HIPPOLYTE: What’s hapening? 
ANTIOPE: They are going. 
HIPPOLYTE: Going? Going back? 
Do you mean they have given in? 
ANTIOPE: Yes. 

HIPPOLYTE: Oh, darling, this is 
wonderful! But what a struggle it 
has been! Aren’t you happy? Why 
do you look so glum? 

ANTIOPE: I am happy, yes. It is a 
welcome relief. We have saved the 
belt. I am happy; and I am unhappy. 
For Heracles is leaving. I shall not 
see him ever again. 

HIPPOLYTE: But, dearest, that is what 
we wanted. 

ANTIOPE: And now, in one sense, I 
want it more than ever. For now— 
there’s no fight in me. If he had 
stayed, we should have lost— 
everything. 

HIPPOLYTE: Darling! 

[HERACLES returns with his armor 
and his lion skin. HIPPOLYTE with- 
draws discreetly to the balcony. He 
faces ANTIOPE. | 

HERACLES: Goodbye. 

ANTIOPE: Goodbye, my lord. 
HERACLES: I shall remember you. 
ANTIOPE: We will remember each 
other. 

[In the distance, from the harbor, we 
hear the faint cry “Anchors aweigh!” 
repeated thrice. There is a sudden 
cry from HIPPOLYTE. | 





HIPPOLYTE: Antiope! They’ve sailed! 
HERACLES: What! 
HIPPOLYTE: They have weighed 
anchor and are sailing! Look! 
[HERACLES rushes to her side.] 
HERACLES: By Zeus, the little toad’s 
forgotten me! Theseus! 
[He puts his hands to his mouth and 
bellows | 
Ahoy! Ahoy! Oi! Ahoy! 
[Then he dashes out to the harbor 
as fast as his legs can carry him.] 
Oi! Oi! Ahoy! 
HIPPOLYTE: He’ll never catch them! 
He hasn’t a chance! They’ve a 
following wind! 
ANTIOPE [Her eyes closed in fore- 
boding|: Oh merciful heavens! He 
will be back! We are lost! He will 
be back! 

CURTAIN 


act three 


A few minutes later. 

The whole stage as well as the 

false proscenium is illuminated. 
HIPPOLYTE and ANTIOPE, in attitudes 
0} arrested movement, are craning 
over the balcony, watching in despair 
as the ships move out. 

They remain still as statues through 
the following half-dozen lines of 
dialogue. 

HERA is in her niche; zeus is not. She 
waits patiently till he arrives. 

HERA: Where have you been? The 
bar? 

zeus: We-ll ... I did happen to run 
into Dionysos, my dear. Hadn’t seen 
him for centuries. Am I late? 

HERA [Jerking her head toward the 
stage|: They’re waiting for you. 

zeus: Ah, yes. Those poor girls. I 


fear it’s looking rather badly for your 
side. Why don’t you take a hand? I’m 
sure you're itching to. The results 
might be—quite unexpected. 

HERA [Suspiciously]: What do you 
mean by “unexpected”? 


ZEUS: Perhaps it was the wrong word. 
Let us say “instructive.” 

HERA: If I do intervene, your boy 
will lose; I promise you. 

zeUS: Perhaps, perhaps. Shall we 
proceed? 

[The two queens snap into mobility, 
wailing after the departing fleet.] 


ANTIOPE: They’re too far out by now. 
They haven't seen him. Oh dear, why 
haven’t they seen him 

HIPPOLYTE: Why haven’t they heard 
him? He’s bawling and screaming 
his head off, dancing up and down 
like mad. 

ANTIOPE: They haven’t seen him! 
HIPPOLYTE: My word, isn’t he in a 
rage! He’s tearing up whole trees 
by the roots! 

ANTIOPE: Too late! They’re round- 
ing the headland. 

HIPPOLYTE: Look at him! He’s tear- 
ing up the bollards on the quay! 
Mercy, he’ll wreck the harbor! 
ANTIOPE: They haven’t seen him! 
They’ve gone. He mustn’t come 

back here! 

[She sinks to her knees, clutching at 
HIPPOLYTE. | 

What shall I do? What shall I do? 
HIPPOLYTE: There, darling, there! 
They'll turn back soon. Somebody 
will remember him. Come now, don’t 
be upset. 

ANTIOPE: Oh Ashtoreth, dear goddess 
of heaven, protect me! Have pity 

on me! Oh Ashtoreth, help me! 
[She weeps. ] 

HERA: Ashtoreth! A great help that 
foreign imposter will be. 

zeus: Oh, she has her following, you 
know. We mustn’t be intolerant. 
HIPPOLYTE: Darling, don’t cry. 
ANTIOPE: I am afraid! How can I 
trust myself? 

[Then suddenly | 

Hippolyte, I have an idea. 
HIPPOLYTE: What is it? 

ANTIOPE: Do you think it would be 
very wrong—I mean, do you think 
Ashtoreth would mind if, just for 
this once, we tried another god? 
HIPPOLYTE [Doubtfully|: Well... I 
don’t really know. She mightn’t. Why? 
ANTIOPE: I was thinking of Hera. 
HIPPOLYTE: Hera? 

ANTIOPE: You see, we do know she 
has always resented Heracles’ very 
existence. He told me so. I just 
thought she might be quite glad of 
the opportunity to put a spoke in 
his wheel. 

HIPPOLYTE: But what could she do? 
ANTIOPE: I don’t know. She might 
think of something. She might make 
Theseus remember and turn back. 


HIPPOLYTE: I suppose it’s just worth 
trying. After all, Ashtoreth has 
never been the jealous type; a little 
inattentive sometimes but never 
petty! 

ANTIOPE: Exactly. Let’s try. 

[She falls on her knees.] 

Hera! Dear Hera, forgive this 
importunity from a complete stranger 
but please, please, would it be a 
great nuisance to you to put a little 
sense into Theseus’ fat head and 
send him back here immediately? 
[There is a silence. } 

zeus: I think someone is talking to 
you, my dear. 

HERA: I heard, thank you. 
[HIPPOLYTE has taken up her post 
again on the balcony.]| 

ANTIOPE: Anything happen? 
HIPPOLYTE: Not a thing. Sailing 
straight on. I can just see the last 
ship. Try again. 

ANTIOPE [ Desperately]: Hera! Hera, 
are you listening? I am desperate. If 
Heracles comes back, he will 
triumph. He doesn’t know it but I do. 
I’ve no resistance left. Won’t you, 
won’t you kindly oblige me? Is there 
any little offering you would care 

for in return? A sheep? An ox? A 
couple of male babies? You see, I 
don’t quite know what your tastes are 
but we mustn’t lose the belt and I am 
sure you'd hate that big bruiser to get 
it. Wouldn’t you? 

[Another pause] 

Anything? 

HIPPOLYTE: No, nothing. 

ANTIOPE: Oh dear! 

HIPPOLYTE [Coming to her]: Now, 
now; let’s not start panicking again. 
That isn’t like you. You will have to 
be strong, that’s all. Make him think 
he bores you. 

ANTIOPE: It’s a little late for that. 
HERACLES [Off]: The toad! The little 
toad! 

HIPPOLYTE: He’s coming. Compose 
yourself. 

[HERACLEs returns, his face 
glistening with rage and with sweat 
from exertions. ] 

HERACLES: The addle-headed toad! 
May Zeus and all the merciful gods 
torment him for ever and ever! May 
he be shackled alive in the flames 
and smoke of hell for ever and ever! 
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May he suffocate for a million days 
in darkness! 

HIPPOLYTE: Are you referring to your 
little friend? 

HERACLES: Friend! Would a friend 
desert me in an hour of crisis? 
HIPPOLYTE: He has not done it on 
purpose. We are all a little forgetful 
sometimes. 

HERACLES: Sometimes! 

. HIPPOLYTE: Don’t be upset. Someone 
is bound to remember you soon, I 
was just saying so to Antiope. After 
all, you are not exactly the kind of 
trifle that one can overlook. They'll 

. be turning back soon. You'll see. 
[He has been pacing up and down 
feverishly and comes to rest on the 
balcony. Suddenly there is a great 
cry tiom him.) 

HERACLES: Look! They’re turning! 
[urpPoOLyTe rushes to his side.] 
HIPPOLYTE: They are, they are! 
HERA: Well, now; fancy that! 
Somehow I thought they might. 
zeus: Yes, my dear. So did I! 
antiore [To the skies, heartfelt]: 
Oh, thank you, thank you! 
HERACLES: Praise be to Zeus! 

HERA: To Zeus? Well, really! Did 
you hear that? 

[zeus just then puffs out his cheeks 
and blows.]| 

zeus: Yes, my dear. 

[He blows again. We hear nothing, 
but, as he does so, a wind stirs in 
Themiscyra and the ladies dresses 
wave in it. A small bush bends. He 


blows a third time, now more forcibly. 


Indeed it is an almost lewd-sounding 
exhalation that merges into a roll of 
thunder. HERA begins to look 
suspicious. | 

HERA: What are you doing? What 
was that? 

zeus: Nothing, my dear; a little 
flatulence, that’s all. 

[The rain begins to fall and the 
thunder, interspersed with lightning, 
mounts. | 

HIPPOLYTE: Look! 

HERACLES [Still watching]: Great 
Olympus, look at them! What’s 
happening? They will be wrecked! 
Their sails are flapping helplessly. 
How can they live in this? They'll 
sink! .. . No, look! They’re being 
borne back by the gale, stern 


foremost! Like corks in a giant 
unseen hand! They’re headed 
westward for the Bosphorus! 
ANTIOPE: Oh no! They can’t! They 
mustn’t! 

HERA [To Zeus]: You son of a Titan! 
zeus: Who? Me? 

HERACLES [Shouting against the 
storm]: Come back, come back! 
[He runs off shouting wildly down to 
the harbor again.]| 

Come back! 

HIPPOLYTE [Starting to follow]: 
Don’t be so silly! How can they even 
hear you! Hey! My lord! 

[A crash of thunder checks her.] 
HERA: Hippolyte. 

HIPPOLYTE [Turning]: Who was 
that? 

HERA: Come here. 

HIPPOLYTE: Who’s talking to me? 
zeus [To HERA, smugly]: I see you 
are about to take a hand. 

HERA: You challenged me to do so. 
zeus: I’m not complaining. What 
are you going to do? 

HERA: This daintiness down there 
has gone on long enough. Remember 
Amphytrion? The gentleman whose 
body you—requisitioned. 

zeus: Well, borrowed for a while. 
Yes? 

HERA: An interesting precedent! I 
hope I shall entertain you. 
Hippolyte, go to sleep! 

HIPPOLYTE [Puzzled]: I shall not go 
to sleep. 

HERA: Hippolyte, I said “Go to 
sleep.” 

HIPPOLYTE: Go to sleep yourself, 
whoever you are. 

HERA: Lie down, Hippolyte. Lie 
down by the fountain. 

HIPPOLYTE: Whatever for? 

HERA: Do you begin to feel sleepy? 
HIPPOLYTE: I always feel sleepy. 
HERA: Do you feel sleepier than 
usual ? 

HIPPOLYTE: No, I don’t. 

HERA: Then try to. Lie down and 
have a nice little nap. 

HIPPOLYTE: I shall do neither the 
one nor the other. 

HERA: Oh yes, you will. 

[There is a flash of lightning, rather 
more pink in tone than the flashes 
which have preceded it, and then a 
peal of thunder, somehow faintly 


falsetto in quality . . . HIPPOLYTE 
falls to the ground, apparently in- 
sensible. ANTIOPE sees her and 
rushes to her from the balcony 
where she has been watching 
anxiously. | 

ANTIOPE: Darling, what is it? 
What’s happened? Was it the light- 
ning? Were you struck? Hippolyte, 
answer me! 

zeus [To HERA]: I didn’t do that. 
Did you? 

[He looks across to HERA but her 
niche is empty. Her voice, however, 
can be heard replying | 

HERA’S VOICE: Remember Amphi- 
tryon—Amphytrion—Amphytrion . . . 
HIPPOLYTE [Her eyes still closed): 
Amphytrion .. . 

ANTIOPE: What? Hippolyte, 
Hippolyte! 

[She slaps her hands. | 

Oh darling, answer me! 
[HIPPOLYTE opens her eyes and sits 
up briskly.) 

HIPPOLYTE: Well, that was quick. 
[She puts her hand to her head.]| 
Mn, a slight dizziness. perhaps, but 
that’s not surprising. 

ANTIOPE: Hippolyte. are you all 
right? 

HIPPOLYTE: Of course, I’m all right. 
[She gets to her feet, rejecting 
ANTIOPE’S helping hand. } 

Don’t fuss me. Time is short. I’ve 
work to do! A great deal of work. 
ANTIOPE: Work? Darling, are you 
sure you're all right? 

HIPPOLYTE [Thundering]: Of course, 
I’m all right! Now, then. Let me see. 
First of all, I shall need more staff. 
ANTIOPE: Staff? 

HIPPOLYTE: More staff at the 
Ministry. 

ANTIOPE: What do you mean by more 
staff? You haven't any at present. 
HIPPOLYTE [Going to the curtain]: 
Haven’t I? Then it’s time I had. 
[She claps her hands.| 

Diasta! 

ANTIOPE [Humoring her|: Yes, dear. 
I'll have it arranged. Now you go and 
lie down. 

HIPPOLYTE: Don’t bother. I shall 
arrange it myself. In fact, I shall 
assume full authority for the entire 
state until further notice. 

ANTIOPE: You! Now be a sensible 





girl and take a nice little nap. 
piastA [Coming in]: Did you call, 
Hippolyte? 

HIPPOLYTE: Don’t call me Hippolyte, 
girl! How dare you? I am your 
queen. And curtsy when you appear 
before me. 

pista: What! What for? 
HIPPOLYTE: There’s not enough 
discipline in this place. It’s pre- 
posterous. No one’s afraid of anyone. 
There are going to be some changes 
round here. Stand up, girl: don’t 
slouch. Can you write? 

piasta [Bewildered]: No. 
HIPPOLYTE: No, your majesty! 
pIASTA: No, your majesty! 
HIPPOLYTE: Then send me somebody 
who can. Oh, and find Hippobomene 
for me. 

[DIASTA turns to ANTIOPE for con- 
firmation and, to her surprise, 
receives it. She runs off, rather 
frightened. Meanwhile HIPPOLYTE 
has moved to the Crown Tower and is 
examining its lock and bolts.] 
HIPPOLYTE: Antiope, we must pro- 
claim an immediate state of 
emergency. 

ANTIOPE: Of course, we must, darling. 
Why didn’t I think of that before? 
HIPPOLYTE: We must put the entire 
country on a war footing. 

ANTIOPE: Yes, darling. We'll put it 
there after you've had a nice little 
nap. 

HIPPOLYTE: You've got naps on the 
brain. Is that the way to conduct a 
war? 

ANTIOPE: Well, I wouldn’t know, But 
don’t you think we should be wiser 
to stick to the constitution? You 
continue to look after your depart- 
ment and I continue to look after 
mine. 

HIPPOLYTE: During the emergency, 
everything is in my department. My 
department is the department of war. 
[She indicates the bolt.] 

This seems a bit rusty. Is it sound? 
ANTIOPE: Yes, dear, I think so. 
Does it matter? 

HIPPOLYTE: Certainly it matters. 
We're going to need it. 

ANTIOPE: Are we? What on earth for? 
HIPPOLYTE: For our first prisoner of 
war: for Heracles—if I have any 


trouble with him, as I certainly 


shall. I’ve had enough with his 
father, heaven knows. 

ANTIOPE: What? Hippolyte, listen 

to me. To be struck by lightning is a 
very nasty thing. 

HIPPOLYTE: It will save time if you 
listen to me. You sent for me and 
now that I am here... 

ANTIOPE: I sent for you? What are 
you talking about? 

HIPPOLYTE: Not five minutes ago you 
prayed to me on your bended knees 
to come down and help you. Very 
well. I have come. 

ANTIOPE [ Appalled|: Hera! 
HIPPOLYTE: You're not very quick, 
are you? 

ANTIOPE: But where’s Hippolyte? 
HIPPOLYTE: She is having a nice 
little nap. That’s what you’ve been 
clamoring for, isn’t it? 

ANTIOPE: But where is she? Is she 
—in there with you? 

HIPPOLYTE: Don’t be silly, girl. 
There’s barely room for me in here. 
ANTIOPE: But is she all right? 
HIPPOLYTE: Of course, of course. 
I’ve come to help you, haven’t I? 
ANTIOPE: But—but how? 

HIPPOLYTE: The Amazons will fight! 
ANTIOPE: They'll do nothing of the 
kind. 

HIPPOLYTE: No? You wait and see. 
ANTIOPE: But I prayed for you to 
help us. 

HIPPOLYTE: That’s right. I’m helping 
you. 

ANTIOPE: Help us! You'll get us 
slaughtered. 

HIPPOLYTE: Nonsense! We outnum- 
ber them by ten to one. 

ANTIOPE: You're mad! Can’t you 
understand—even if we win we shall 
have lost. Go back—go back, please, 
to wherever you’ve come from and 

let us handle this in our own way. 
We weren't doing badly. 

HIPPOLYTE: Weren’t you! It seemed 
to me you were on the brink:of defeat. 
ANTIOPE: I won’t allow it. I'll tell 
the Amazons who you are. 
HIPPOLYTE: I shouldn’t. If you do, 
I'll have no mercy on Themiscyra— 
nor on your sister. 

ANTIOPE: Oh, no! And to think that 
I brought you here. 

HIPPOLYTE: Incidentally, this shoulder 
is a little uncomfortable. I didn’t 


know she had a touch of rheumatism. 
ANTIOPE [Viciously |: Rheumatism! 
You wait till she gets her heartburn! 
[A dejected HERACLES returns. ] 
HERACLES: The storm’s abated but 
there’s not a sign of them. 
HIPPOLYTE: Ah, listen, you! You're 
just the man I want to see. We have 
been pretty tolerant of you so far, 
ibid 

HERACLES: I beg your pardon? 
HIPPOLYTE: I said tolerant. Well. 
that phase is over. You arrived here 
without invitation, and within five 
minutes you had overstayed your 
welcome. 

ANTIOPE: Oh no, Hippol.. . 
HIPPOLYTE: Silence! 

HERACLES [To ANTIOPE|: What’s 
happened to her? 

HIPPOLYTE: Never mind what’s 
happened to me. We are discussing 
what is going to happen to you. 

We dislike your... 

HERACLES: Now listen to me! 
HIPPOLYTE: No, you listen to me. 
We dislike your habits... 
HERACLES: I shall try to keep my 
temper... 

HIPPOLYTE: Temper! Why, you... 
ANTIOPE: Hippolyte, darling! My 
lord, she was struck by lightning! 
HIPPOLYTE and HERACLES: You keep 
out of this! 

HIPPOLYTE: I am trying to say that 
we dislike your habits, your be- 
havior, your appearance, your 
illegitimacy and yourself! 
HERACLES: Oh, you do! 

HIPPOLYTE: I do. Moreover, the near- 
est frontier post is seven miles from 
here. It is called Pellusium. I shall 
give you exactly sixty minutes to get 
out. 

HERACLES: O-oh! Interesting. So this 
is an ultimatum? 

HIPPOLYTE: It is that, precisely. 
AN“10PE: Oh, no it isn’t. Pellusium 
is delightful. You’d love it. 
HERACLES: And suppose I should 
ignore your ultimatum? 

HIPPOLYTE: Ignore it if you wish. Stay 
by all means; but think twice. How 
long can you go without eating or 
drinking? 

HERACLES: And why, )ray, do you 
suppose I intend forgoing those 
pleasant habits? 
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HIPPOLYTE: Because, you will never 
be sure, will you, which dish contains 
the anticipated poison or which glass 
of wine? 

ANTIOPE: Oh no! You couldn’t! No! 
HIPPOLYTE: In the same way you 
will go without sleep for fear of the 
assassin’s knife or a nice tap on the 
head from Hippobomene’s little 
sledge hammer. Think it over: but not 


for too long. Now, where is Thalestris? 


HERACLES: I don’t need to think it 
over. I intend to encroach upon your 
hospitality still further and stay. I 
can last many days without food 
and drink and many nights without 
sleep. And my men will be returning 
soon. When they do, I pity you. If it 
was your intention to introduce me 
to fear, you have succeeded; fear lest 
I lose my power of self-control and 
proceed to snap your insipid head 
from your unappetizing body. 
HIPPOLYTE: Well, really, there’s no 
need to be common! But like father 
like son, I suppose. Not that I 
usually look like this, I assure you. 
[She turns and calls] Thalestris! 
[She strides off, rubbing her 
shoulder } 

HERACLES: What’s got into her? 
ANTIOPE: Well, something has, that’s 
why you must leave. You must! It’s 
not safe here. 

HERACLES: Leave here? Leave you? 
Do you suppose I would? Simply 
because a crazy girl has threatened 
me? 

ANTIOPE: She'll stop at nothing. She’s 
—she’s more powerful than you 
know. So please! 

[He shakes his head.] 

HERACLES: No. 

ANTIOPE [Despondently]: No. 
HERACLES: I am sorry. 

ANTIOPE: Then 
hide you? 
HERACLES: No, madam. [He smiles] 
That still less. 

ANTIOPE: Why not? I will give out 
that you have gone and when your 


then will you let me 


friend returns... 

HERAGLES: I am the wrong size for 
hide-and-seek. 

ANTIOPE: You are too proud to give 
me this favor. 

HERACLES: Perhaps it is that, but I 


cannot overthrow my vices in a 
twinkling. 

ANTIOPE: I understand, my lord. It 
seems then .. . Listen, my lord. 
[She turns away from him in silence}. 
Yesterday, I lied to you. I told you 
the royal belt was—in my apartment. 
That was untrue. Later, to save you 
embarrassment in front of Theseus, 
I said it was not. That was true. Not 
because Hera had filched it—you 
knew that—but because it is kept 
where you suspected. 

HERACLES: In the Crown Tower? 
ANTIOPE [Turning to him eagerly]: 
Yes, in the tower. Go in now while 
I keep guard, fetch the belt, conceal 
it under your clothes, come back and 
then make for the frontier. 
HERACLES: You would do this for me? 
ANTIOPE: I would rather lose a belt 
than lose you your life. 

[He shakes his head.} 

HERACLES: I cannot blackmail you 
with my safety. 

ANTIOPE [Desperate|: Why not? 
Why not? You were about to sail 
away, to abandon the belt for my 
sake. May I not do the same for 
you? It is mean and unworthy only 
to be able to give, never to take! 
HERACLES [After a moment]: Very 
well. 

ANTIOPE: You will? 

HERACLEs: I will. 

ANTIOPE: Oh! 

HERACLES: Kiss me. 

ANTIOPE: No! 

[It is a cry. Then she adds in 
anguish | 

I—I cannot! 

[He looks at her for a moment 
puzzled. Then goes to the tower, 
unlocks the door and goes in, closing 
it behind him. We hear him mounting 
the stairs. She watches, unable for 
a while to move. Then whimpering, 
she runs to the door, locks it and 
makes fast the bolts. She stands 
there, leaning against it, exhausted 
and near to tears. HIPPOLYTE comes 
in, followed shortly by HIPPOBOMENE, 
looking frightened and bewildered] 
HIPPOLYTE [Briskly]: Now, then.. . 
hello, where is he? Has he gone? 
[HERACLES starts to pound on tower 


door |. 


ANTIOPE: I have done as you sug- 


gested. I have locked him—out of 
harm’s way. 

HIPPOLYTE: Smart work. You may 
be of some use to us after all. 
ANTIOPE: But will you promise .. . 
HIPPOLYTE: Promise what? 
ANTIOPE: Will you promise not to 
injure him? 

HIPPOLYTE: If he behaves himself, 
he’s safe. Hippobomene, take charge 
of the key. 

[HIPPOBOMENE fetches it]. 

No, you'll be in the front line. Give 
it to Thalestris. Now Antiope, you 
are still a queen and I'll thank you 
to spare us a long face. It is bad for 
morale. 

ANTIOPE: But where will all this 
end? When Theseus and his men 
return, there’ll be the devil to pay. 
HIPPOLYTE: There will indeed. And 
if they want a fight, they’re going 
to get the fight of their lives! I can 
promise them that. Themiscyra is 
going to be busy these next few 
weeks. Now then. Hippobomene, I 
want you to collect two hundred of 
the biggest women in the queendom. 
They will be under your personal 
command and you are to be responsi- 
ble for training them in the use of 
the double-headed axe. You will also 
make arrangements to see that every 
pike, spear, sword, axe and javelin 
in the armory is tested, set, polished 
and greased, and all the arrows, 
bows, clubs—Ah, Thalestris, where 
the devil have you been? 

[For a scared-looking THALESTRIS, 
accompanied by DIASTA and ANTHEA, 
has come in.] 

No, don’t talk. Attend to your duties. 
You are to be in charge of Civil 
Defense. Arrange to convert the 
Maternity Hospital into a First Aid 
and Casualty Ward. Add to your 
staff of orderlies, get them properly 
trained and put somebody responsi- 
ble in charge. 

[HERACLES is once more bellowing 
and pounding on the door. HIPPOLYTE 
calls to him] 

Quiet in there! Anthea, have that 
door barricaded. As for you, Diasta, 
you will be my personal aide-de-camp. 
You will call me at 05-30 every 
morning and report ... 

[She continues with raised voice to 





issue orders that are, however, 

rendered inaudible by the pande- 

monium from within the tower, as 

the curtain falls.) 

[The light glows in the niches of the 

gods, though ueEra is absent. ] 

zeus: Well... Well now... Did 

I ever tell you the story of the 

monkey and the giraffe? ... Yes, of 

course I did. That’s one of the 

troubles with eternity; it is unavoid- 

ably repetitious. No wonder we gods 

envy you your mortality. Life without 

end? Yes, and without surprises. 

How I sometimes covet your almost 

impenetrable ignorance! In a god’s 

eye there are no new visions, in a 

god’s ear no new tunes. Listen. . . 

[For the lyre is to be heard again] 

To you tonight that was a new tune. 

To me? 

[He shakes his head.]} 

It has indeed—ancient words. 

[He sings] 

Oh, I’m for a tale of loving 

And I'm for a tale of war— 

So make men and break men 

We can always make some more 

Aye—Aye 
for. 


That’s what the girls are 


Remember the dead were bred in a bed 

And we've plenty of beds in store 

So gather near, my children, and let 
your voices soar 

With a melancholy tale of loving, 
and a merry, merry tale of war 

Aye—Aye—Aye 

Yes. And now—if they are ready 

down there—now, my children, now 

for the war. . 

[The gauze curtain rises. | 

[A few weeks have passed.]| 

A tremendous gong is hung upon the 

balcony; and a tall ladder leans 

against the tower, just below a small 

vertical slit in its deep wall, which 


is not so window as a 


much a 
viewing point. 
HIPPOLYTE, dressed in a short tunic 
and wearing a sword and helmet, 
is seated on the edge of the fountain, 
studying a map. 

The palace doors are open and on 


the portico outside HIPPOBOMENE is 


to be seen drilling an unseen company 
below. Both in voice and bearing, 
she has evidently become a first rate 
company-sergeant-major. Her orders, 


though deafening, are so slurred as 
to be barely comprehensive save to 
experts. | 

HIPPOBOMENE: Company! Prese-ent 
hype! One, two. Slope—hype! One, 
two, Company ... Wait for it, wait for 
Order—hype! One, 
two, three. You’re late, that woman 
in the front rank. Yes, you I mean. 
Number seven. Keep your mind on it 


it! Company! 


if you’ve got a mind! Company! 

Slope-hype! Number seven, you're 
take that 
woman’s name. She may be a joy to 
her mother but she’s a pain in the 
neck to me! Stand-at- 
Stand at—ease! 
Pick up 


literally, 


late again. Sergeant, 


Company! 
ease-as-you-were! 
Company, 
dressing. Not 


shun! your 
number 
seven! Company will move to the 
right in column of fours, Company 
right—turn! Now, heads up, bottoms 
in and let me see those chests come 
out. By the left, quick march! Left, 
right, left, right—number seven, you 
look like a miserable old man! Left, 
right, left, right . . . 

[ANTHEA comes in carrying a basket 
of food. She mounts the ladder and 
begins to stuff the provisions one by 
one through the slit in the tower 
wall.| 

Number seven, dear, will you do 
sargie-wargie a favor and cut your 
throat? Left, right, left, right 

[As ANTHEA is about to descend the 
ladder, something in the distance 
catches her eye. She looks for a 
moment longer, then hurries down 
and runs to HIPPOLYTE. | 

ANTHEA: Your majesty! Excuse me, 
your majesty! Theseus is back! His 
ships are in the harbor. They're 
tying up. I saw them! 


f 


HIPPOLYTE: [After a moment’s 
further concentration]: The look-out 
reported it to me five minutes ago. 
ANTHEA: Oh, I’m sorry, Ma’am. I 
didn’t know you knew. 

[HIPPOLYTE, after studying her maps 
a little longer, goes to the balcony 
and looks down the valley.) 
HIPPOBOMENE: Company! Break into 
quick time . . . double march! Left, 
right, left, right. About—turn! 

One, two, three, four. About—turn! 
One, two, three, four. Sergeant in 
charge of number three platoon! That 


woman’s losing her drawers or some- 
thing! About—turn! One, two, three, 
four. 

[HIPPOLYTE approaches her.| Company 
—halt! 

HIPPOLYTE: Stand them at ease. 
HIPPOBOMENE: Company! Order— 
hype . . . Stand-at-ease! 

[She turns about herself with military 
precision and salutes HIPPOLY1E 
smartly. | 

HIPPOLYTE: Sergeant-Major. 
HIPPOBOMENE: Yes, sir. 

HIPPOLYTE: The enemy have arrived. 
HIPPOBOMENE: Very good, sir. 
HIPPOLYTE: It’s time your company 
took up their positions. You have 
given them the necessary instructions? 
HIPPOBOMENE: Yes, sir! 

HIPPOLYTE: They are to find their 
way individually and keep out of 
sight of the harbor? 

HIPPOBOMENE: Yes, sir. 

HIPPOLYTE: Very good. Are your 
women in good heart? 

HIPPOBOMENE: Yes, sir. They are a 
grand bunch, sir. 

HIPPOLYTE: I know. I am sure they 
will acquit themselves like men. 
Good luck to you: one and all. 
[She thumps her encouragingly on 
her shoulder. | 

HIPPOBOMENE [Flushing with pride]: 
Thank you, sir. 

[She turns about] 

Shun! Yes, you too, 
number seven! Stand-at-ease! Stand 


Company! 


easy! 

[She goes down the steps to join 
them and we hear her voice.| Now 
you know your orders. No noise. 
Break away. 

[HIPPOLYTE has returned ta the study 
of her maps. Presently the head of 
THESEUS appears over the balcony 
wall. He is beaming with pleasant 
anticipation. He climbs in quietly, 
creeps up behind HIPPOLYTE and puts 
his hands suddenly in front of her 
eyes. | 

THESEUS: Guess who! 

[She struggles to release herself but 
he holds on tightly for a minute.] 
Guess who! 

[She frees herself and is furious.] 
HIPPOLYTE: What the devil are you 
doing? How in the world did you 
get up here? 
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THESEUS: Well, really! Aren’t you 
glad to see me? 

HIPPOLYTE [Yelling]: Answer me! 
How did you get past the guards? 
THESEUS: Guards, what guards? You 
don’t have guards. 

HIPPOLYTE: Evidently we don’t! 
Someone will be court-martialed for 
this! 

THESEUS: What do you mean? You 
were expecting me. I came as soon 
as your messenger arrived. 
HIPPOLYTE: I was not expecting you 
to climb over the wall like a lunatic. 
THESEUS: Oho, did naughty ickle 
Hippolyte get out of bed the wong side 
this morning? 

HIPPOLYTE: Will you kindly stop 
driveling and pay attention to me. 
THESEUS: Do you know, you seem to 
have changed somehow. You're not 
in the least as I remember you. 
HIPPOLYTE: Possibly, but memory is 
not your strongest suit. 

THESEUS: Mm. That reminds me. 
Where is Heracles? 

HIPPOLYTE: You'll learn in good time. 
You received my invitation? 
THESEUS: Yes. 

HIPPOLYTE: And your men? You 
informed them? Are they coming? 
THESEUS: They'll be delighted. In 
fact they’re polishing up and will be 
along shortly. 

HIPPOLYTE: All of them? 

THESEUS: Oh yes. They've been on 
board ship now for many months. 
This will be their first party since 
leaving Greece. 

HIPPOLYTE: It should be quite a 
party! How many are there? 
THESEUS: Three hundred and twerty, 
I'm afraid. You’re sure that’s not too 
many? 

HIPPOLYTE: Too many? No, my dear 
boy, we’re ready to cope with twice 
that number! Do you see that gong? 
THESEUS: Yes. 

HIPPOLYTE: It is the dinner gong! 
When it is sounded, you will all— 
be served. [She laughs hugely] You 
must excuse me now. I have a little 
last-minute catering to do. 
THESEUS: Yes, of course. Oh, you 
were going to tell me about Heracles? 
HIPPOLYTE: He will be served alone. 
[She strides off inside the palace. 
He looks after her slightly puzzled.] 


ANTIOPE: [Quietly]: Theseus. [He 
swings round and finds she has come 
in from the outer door. She is white 
and anxious; and she now wears the 
famous belt, a wide watery band of 
crystals and gold.| 

THESEUS: Hello! 

ANTIOPE [Urgently]: My lord, we 
have little time. We are on the edge 
of disaster—all of us, you no less 
than we. My sister—my sister has— 
changed. 

THESEUS: D’you know, I thought so. 
What happened? 

ANTIOPE: It is a deep change, deeper 
than I can explain. It will not last 
but meanwhile the damage will have 
been done. We shall have betrayed 
ourselves, we shall have lost faith, 
and, if we sink, there may be left 
only a world of barbarism; a world of 
men, with women as their corrupted 
satellites. I am not rancorous at you, 
my lord, but where you dominate 
there must be degradation. In the 
name of equality, we shall be tricked 
into descending to your level. Oh 
my lord, we too have faults, grave, 
ugly faults and follies, but at least— 
you must see this—we are not wor- 
shippers of death. 

THESEUS: But what’s happened to her 
—to Hippolyte? 

ANTIOPE: What? She—she was 
struck by lightning. 

THESEUS: Oh, that’s nasty! 

ANTIOPE: And now we have to fight . 
THESEUS: I don’t quite see the con- 
nection. 

ANTIOPE: Don’t you understand? 


The Amazons have been trained for war. 


THESEUS: War? 

ANTIOPE: It is the first installment 
of equality! You have been bidden 
to a feast, you and your men. But 
it is to be a feast of blood. When 
they reach the narrow road at the 
bottom of the valley, Hippolyte will 
strike that gong. At the sound of it, 
her troops, already hidden on the 
hillsides, will attack. Your men will 
be caught defeneless in the trap. 
THESEUS: Well, of all the treacher- 
ous, underhand ... ! 

[Then with the impartiality of the 
technician | 

Though it’s a pretty smart plan, I 
must say. 


ANTIOPE: My lord, listen to me! I 
cannot have my women fight. Many 
of them will be injured, maimed 
and killed. And even if they win, 
they will have lost! Your goddess 
Hera is a fool. She has done this 
to frustrate Heracles and the world 
of men. She will have frustrated us 
as well. 

THESEUS: Where is Heracles? 
ANTIOPE: A prisoner in the tower. 
THESEUS: In the tower? 

ANTIOPE: Thalestris holds the key. 
Will you help me save him? 
THESEUS: Of course. 

ANTIOPE: Then you must help me 
stop the war. 

THESEUS: But how? 

ANTIOPE: There is only one way. 
You must fight me. 

THESEUS: What? 

ANTIOPE: Our differences must be 
settled by single combat. It’s not un- 
usual. You know that. 

THESEUS: Oh but I couldn’t, really 
I couldn’t. 

ANTIOPE: Why not, why not? I won't 
hurt you. 

THESEUS: Of course not. But I can’t. 
You’re a woman. 

ANTIOPE: You knew that when you 
set out to invade us. 

THESEUS: But I should make mince- 
meat of you. 

ANTIOPE: No, no. It wouldn’t be a 
real fight. We'll make-believe. I'll 
do as well as I can and you do just 
enough to hold me off. 

THESEUS: Which of us is to win? 
ANTIOPE: Well . . . ideally neither 
of us. I thought a draw would be 
rather nice. Then we could make a 
sensible settlement. We should re- 
tain our belt and you would go 
home with Heracles, unharmed and 
free. 

THESEUS: It’s not a bad idea. 
ANTIOPE: Will, you do it? 

THEsEUs: Yes, I will. 

ANTIOPE: Oh, you little darling! 
[She kisses him to his delight. ] 
THESEUS: Say, is that the famous 
belt? 

ANTIOPE: What? Yes, Hippolyte in- 
sisted that I wear it. Today of all 
days. We haven't much time. I must 
go and dig out some armor to get 
into—if there’s any left. I'll be back. 





THESEUS: Right. 

[She runs into the palace. THESEUS 
then turns and surveys the tower. 
He tries the lock but it is no more 
promising than when he left. He 
climbs the ladder to the slit.) 


Heracles! Heracles! It is I, Theseus. 


There’s trouble brewing. The Am- 
azons have been training. They want 
to fight. It’s dotty, but they do. The 
entire country’s under arms. You 
really ought to be with us, you 
know. Can’t you get out? What 
about the roof? Look, I'll have to 
go. There’s someone coming. 
[HIPPOLYTE returns. She carries a 
very large gong stick. He turns and 
sees it.] : 

THESEUS: What are we doing with 
that? 

HIPPOLYTE: It is nearly dinner time. 
I understand our guests are coming 
up the road. 

[She moves towards the gong but 
he intercepts her, smiling.] 
THESEUS: There is no great hurry. 
They have a longish walk. 
HIPPOLYTE: Out of my way, young 
man. I wish to strike that gong. 
[She takes a step forward and lifts 
the gong stick.) 

THESEUS: Oh no, you don’t! 

[He snatches the stick from her.] 
Aha! Aha! 

HIPPOLYTE: Give me that stick! 

[She advances upon him but he puts 
it behind his back. ] 

THESEUS: Wouldn’t you like to get 
it? 

[He is between her and the gong.] 
HIPPOLYTE: Yes—and I intend to 
get it. 

[She draws her sword and lunges at 
him. | 

THESEUS: Oho! Would you? 

[He puts himself on guard before 
the gong and parries her attack with 
the stick.] 

HIPPOLYTE: I'll teach you. 

THESEUS [Enjoying himself]: Come 
on, then. Teach me. 

[After a few passes she sends the 
gong stick flying from his hand.} 
Oho! 

[He retreats quickly and draws his 
sword. He continues to defend him- 
self.| 

Not bad! Not bad! 


[He is surprised and delighted that 
his uippoLyte should disclose so 
unexpected a talent. | 

HIPPOLYTE: I'll show you I’m a 
match for you. 

THESEUS: You will, will you? Nicely, 
nicely! . . . Thrust, parry: parry, 
thrust! . . . Watch out for your 
legs . . . That’s it! 

HIPPOLYTE [Becoming desperate}: 
Oh, stop it, will you? I’m in a hurry. 
THESEUS: I thought you were a match 
for me. 

HIPPOLYTE [Growling with frustra- 
tion|: Oh... [She redoubles her 
attack, but in vain. | 

[The voice of Zeus is heard.]| 
zeus: Well done, my dear. You have 
all the facility of a giraffe. 
HIPPOLYTE: You keep out of this. 
[She turns back to THESEUS. THESEUS, 
taken off guard by the interruption, 
trips on a step. He is at a danger- 
ous disadvantage but continues fight- 
ing till he can rise. At the same 
time there is the unfamiliar sound of 
cracking masonry. An enormous 
stone, at least a hundred and fifty 
cubic feet of it, is being propelled 
inexorably from the tower and 
crashes with a loud thud on to the 
ground below, with a clatter of mor- 
tar and rock chips showering down 
with it. It leaves a gaping hole ten 
feet above ground-level in the tower, 
in which HERACLES is momentar- 

i'y framed, flaming for vengeance. ] 
7HESEUS: What on earth... ? 
HERACLES [At the top of his voice]: 
I come! Heracles! 

[He throws down his club and then 
leaps down himself.] 

THESEUS: Nice work! Delighted to 
see you! 

[Seizing both combatants by the 
wrists of their sword-arms and hold- 
ing them immobile, HERACLES bel- 
lows thunderously for ANTIOPE. 

His is a fury to dwarf a thunder- 
storm. His face, even his eyeballs 
are red. Every muscle in his vast 
body flexes involuntarily. It is the 
mood in which he slew his wife and 
LINOS and several other friends. 
Even HIPPOLYTE and THESEUS cower. | 
HERACLES: Antiope! Antiope! Where 
is that murdering treacherous snake? 
Antiope! I'll tear her into a thousand 


pieces! Where is she? Answer me, 
you, before I crack your skulls to- 
gether! 

HIPPOLYTE: Take your hands off me, 
you blasphemous oaf! 

HERACLES: Silence, you, or I'll re- 
duce you to a bruise! 

THESEUS: Now calm yourself. 
HERACLES [Wrenching the little man 
savagely off his feet}: Don’t order 
me about, you empty-headed dwarf! 
Where is Antiope? Do you know 
what she did, half-wit? She tricked 
me! Me, Heracles, like a green boy! 
[He is pacing inconsequently all over 
the courtyard and dragging them 
ignominiously with him.] 

I'll gouge her eyes out! I'll twist 
her head full circle on her neck! 
I'll—Where is Antiope? Will no one 
answer me? 

THESEUS: I’m sure she won't be long. 
HERACLES: Long, long? How long 
is long? 

THESEUS: I don’t know. but do keep 
cool. You know what happens when 
you lose your temper. 

HERACLES: I never lose my temper! 
[To HIPPOLYTE | 

Stop pulling, you, or I'll murder 
you too! 

[For with fierce concentration she 
has been desperately trying to re- 
lease herself. Now he virtually no- 
tices her for the first time. | 

What on earth are you doing 
those ridiculous clothes? 
HIPPOLYTE [Indignantly]: Ridicu- 
lous? They are the same as yours, 
my good man. 

THESEUS: That’s the point. I told you 
they've been training. They want to 
fight. 

HERACLES: Fight who? 

THESEUS: Fight us. The entire coun- 
try’s under arms. 

HENACLES: Excellent! Nothing could 
suit me better! 

HIPPOLYTE [To THESEUS]: Who told 
you that? 

THESEUS: Your sister. 

HIPPOLYTE: Antiope! The traiterous 
slut! She'll pay for that! 
HERACLES: Oh no, madam: I claim 
priority. Ha! When does the war be- 
gin? 

THESEUS: It doesn’t begin. That is 
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to say, there’s been a change of 
plans. 

HERACLES: What? 

HIPPOLYTE: What? 

THESEUS: I’ve arranged it with Anti- 
ope. We're going to settle every- 
thing by single combat, just she and 
I. 

HIPPOLYTE [Struggling in vain]: 
Indeed? You'll certainly do nothing 
of the kind. 

HERACLES: Single combat. Better 
and better. I'll take your place. 
THESEUS [Appalled]: Oh no, you 
can’t. Not possibly! You can’t! 
HERACLES: I can’t! Who says I can’t? 
HIPPOLYTE: I say so! There will be 
no single combat! There will . . . 
HERACLES: Silence, you offal! [He 
releases THESEUS and gags HIP- 
POLYTE’S mouth roughly with his 
freed hand.) 

Theseus, are you a comrade or an 
enemy ? 

THESEUS: A comrade, but .. . 
[Just then their attention is diverted 
by a trumpet fanfare. And aAntTI- 
OPE appears girded for the fray. 
She, like her sister, is now in a 
short tunic but the whole equipment 
somehow sits more incongruously 
upon her, partly because her helmet 
is a size too large, as is the mighty 
sword that hangs from her waist. A 
quiver is also attached to her. In ad- 
dition she carries a large bow and 
a club, which, even without the other 
impedimenta, would be too much 
for her. She halts in surprise at see- 
ing HERACLES. | 


ANTIOPE: Great Ashtoreth! How did 
you get out? 

HERACLES: Through no help of yours, 
madam! I see you are ready for the 
fray. 

ANTIOPE: We-ell ... 

HERACLES: Theseus has graciously 
allowed me to take his place. 
ANTIOPE: What! Oh no, that won’t 
do at all! Really it won't. 
HERACLES: It will do very nicely, I 
assure you. 

ANTIOPE: No, honestly! You see, 
your friend must have forgotten— 
a—a certain point. It simply wouldn’t 
work. 


HERACLES: Then we must make it 
work, 

THESEUS: Heracles, dear fellow, she’s 
right. I promised .. . 

HERACLES: Don’t dear-fellow me! 
Was it you that she betrayed? Was 
it you she tricked into the tower? 
THESEUS: No, of course. It was you. 
I would never have been such a... 
HERACLES: Then it is my privilege, 
“dear fellow,” to pound her carcass 
into a pulp. [To antiopE] On 
guard! 

ANTIOPE: Oh how can you be so 
silly! I didn’t betray you. I was sav- 
ing you, not betraying you. 
HERACLES: Saving me—from what? 
ANTIOPE: From Hippolyte, of course. 
HERACLES: What! [Jt is a roar of 
indignation. | 

You save me, Heracles, who slew 
the wild Boar of Erymanthus, who 
slew the many-headed Lernaean 
Hydra, who slew the Cretan Bull 
and the Nemean Lion, who slew the 
Pholoean Centaurs, who slew the 
androphagous wild Horses of Thrace 
and the brass-beaked eagles of Stym- 
phalis—you save me, Heracles, from 
this—this undersized blonde jelly 
fish! 

[HIPPOLYTE struggles furiously but 
helplessly in his grip.} 

What made you think I should cow- 
er before your wretched sister? 
ANTIOPE: But it’s not my sister! No 
longer. Can’t you see! Only my sis- 
ter’s body. Surely you must have 
guessed ? 

[Slowly the truth dawns upon him. 
He turns his head down to u1P- 
POLYTE and frees her mouth.] 
HERACLES: So it is you again! 
HIPPOLYTE: Certainly it is I. 
HERACLES: What brought you into 
this? Can you never leave me alone? 
HIPPOLYTE [Pointing to ANTIOPE]: 
She brought me into it! She begged 
and prayed me to come down and 
help her, so I came. 

[THESEUS flings down his sword and 
scratches his head.| 

THESEUS: I wish I had even a faint 
idea of what you're talking about. 
[HERACLES turns slowly, balefully 
to ANTIOPE. | 

HERACLES [Quietly]: You! Once 


more you. You invited her. You 
sought her aid against me. Oh! 
[He hurls H1pPOLYTE from him. She 
lands at THESEUS’ feet. | 

You double-faced . .. harpy .. . 
Tou... 

[Thunderously] On guard! 
ANTIOPE: My lord, this is not good 
sense. 

HERACLES: You may have choice of 
weapons. Clubs? 

ANTIOPE [/mpatiently]: No, no! 
HERACLES: The long spear? 
ANTIOPE: Don’t be ridiculous. 
HERACLES: The bow and arrow? 
ANTIOPE: Certainly not! 

HERACLES: Well, swords then? 
ANTIOPE: Oh, stop it, will you? 
HERACLES: Would you prefer to 
wrestle? 

[A light of hope comes into her 
eyes. | 

ANTIOPE: Yes! 

[But HERACLES thinks better of it.] 
HERACLES: No. No, I’m not as silly 
as that. Out with your sword! 
ANTIOPE [Terrified|: My lord, I 
can’t, I can’t! 

HERACLES: Do you refuse to fight? 
[ANTIOPE gulps affirmatively.] 
Very well, then; you shall die like 
a rat. [He releases HIPPOLYTE, seizes 
his club, lifts it above his head and 
brings it down mightily. ANTIOPE 
screams and barely skips aside in 
time. HERACLES follows her and 
corners her. This time he takes a 
great lateral swing. ANTIOPE ducks 
and his club hits the gong resound- 
ingly, rending it from its moorings 
and sending it clanging and clat- 
tering downhill into the valley be- 
low. nipPOLYTE laughs and laughs 
triumphantly. THESEUS runs to HER- 
ACLES and clutches at his arm.} 
THESEUS: Imbecile! Now look what 
you’ve done! 

HERACLES: What have I done? 
THESEUS: That gong’s the signal for 
an ambush. Our men will be trap- 
ped and massacred. 

HERACLES: Then why in heaven 
didn’t you tell me? 

THESEUS: I clean forgot! After all 
we were busy. 

HERACLES: Oh Zeus! Dear Zeus! 
THESEUS [Who has rushed to the 





balcony|: Look! They’re swarming 
down the hillside like ants! We 
must go and help. 

[HERACLES joins him at the balcony. 
THESEUS is dashing off toward the 
garden but HIPPOLYTE intercepts 
him. | 

HIPPOLYTE: Oh no! You will stay 
here. 

[He finds himself facing the point 
of her sword. 

THESEUS: Now really, Hippolyte. 
I’m in a hurry. Please don’t be a 
bore. 

HIPPOLYTE: I said you will stay 
here. 

THESEUS: Oh damn it! 

[And he has no alternative but to 
fight. HERACLES turns at the sound 
of the clashing swords.] 

HERACLES: IJ] join you later. I’ve 
a small job to finish first. 

[He descends upon ANTIOPE where 
she is crouching in fear, seizes her 
by the wrist, draws the sword from 
her scabbard, releases her and tus- 
ses it to her. She catches it against 
her will. He draws his own.] 

Have at you! 

[She holds her weapon up ineptly 
in front of her, so limply that, when 
he strikes it, it flows like a lily in 
the wind. Suddenly she cries out.]} 
ANTIOPE: Stop! 

[Her eyes are staring behind his 
head in horror. He swings round, at 
which moment she drops her sword, 
picks up her skirts—forgetful that 
they are only a brief tunic—and 
bolts. He follows her, roaring. | 
HERACLES: Oh you would, would 
you? Am I a schoolboy to fall for 
a trick like that? 

ANTIOPE: Well, you did, didn’t you? 
[She dodges first behind THESEUs, 
then behind uippoLyte. He chases 
her from both. She flees into the 
palace interior with him in pursuit, 
bellowing threats and imprecations. 
Meanwhile, THESEUs is having in- 


creasing difficulties with HIPPOLYTE. | 


THESEUS: Now do stop this. Be a 
sensible girl, please. 

HIPPOLYTE: You can save your 
breath. 

THESEUS: Look, I’ve got to get 
down there and help. I really don’t 
want to hurt you but I shall have 


to. Now will you please give up? 
HIPPOLYTE: No, I will not! 


THESEUS: Oh, well, it can’t be helped. 


I’m sorry. 

[He lifts his sword and, holding it 
with both hands, brings down the 
flat of it heavily on to her helmet, 
which sinks over her eyes. She 
spirals to the ground, unconscious. 
He runs off but checks himself and 
returns to her side anxiously. He 
kneels beside her and tries to bring 
her round.} 

Darling, come to, come to; that’s a 
good girl. Quickly now, you know 
I’m in a hurry. Oh, my lord! Hip- 
polyte! Have I hurt you? Well, it 
was your own fault. I didn’t want 
to. 

[He unwedges her helmet with some 
difficulty. | 

Now try and sit up. Up, up, up. Take 
a deep breath. Better? 

HIPPOLYTE [Opening her eyes]: I 
don’t feel at all well. 

THESEUS: You will. You will soon. 
HIPPOLYTE: Where am I? 

[She sits up painfully, her head limp 
against his shoulder. 

THESEUS: Now don’t try to talk for 

a minute. [He is relieved and ab- 
sorbed in her recovery.] 

zeUs [To HERA]: Did you have a 
nice trip, my dear? 

HERA: That’s my business. 

[The niche is no longer empty. The 
bust of HERA has returned; but a 
purple shadow over one eye looks 
somehow rather like a contusion.] 
THESEUS: There. Better? 
HIPPOLYTE: I have a shocking head. 
What happened? 

THESEUS: Oh nothing, nothing. You 
just passed out—a little. 

HIPPOLYTE: I feel as though I'd 
been in a battle. 

THESEUS: Battle! [He jumps to his 
feet.|] Dear gods, I’m supposed to be 
in it. I’m off. It went clean out of 
my head. 

HIPPOLYTE: You're not going to 
leave me? 

THESEUS: I have to. I have to join 
the others. 

HIPPOLYTE [Tottering to her feet]: 


You can’t! I’m coming with you. 
THESEUS: No! Goodbye. 
[He turns to go. HIPPOBOMENE 


enters, dusty and ragged from the 
battlefield. She is limping heavily 
and using DIASTA as a crutch.) 

Aha! [He draws his sword.] On 
guard! 

[DIASTA screams. ] 

HIPPOBOMENE: Stop it! I’m wounded. 
THESEUS: Oh, I beg your pardon. 
Long live the Greeks! 

[rHEeseus dashes off.| 

HIPPOLYTE [Following THESEUS in a 
quasi-drunken daze]: Long live the 
Greeks! 

[HIPPOLYTE exits. DIASTA steers HIP- 
POBOMENE to the fountain and 
seats her.] 

DIASTA: Steady. That’s right. Lean 
on me, 

[THALESTRIS enters from the palace 
with bandages. | 

THALESTRIS: Hippo, dearest! What 
is it? Are you wounded? Is it bad? 
HIPPOBOMENE: Pretty bad. Some 
beastly little man threw a great clod 
of earth and caught me full on the 
kneecap. 

THALEsTRIS: Oh dear! Let me bathe 
it. 

[She begins to do so from the foun- 
tain pool. DIASTA goes to watch the 
battle from the balcony.] 
HIPPOBOMENE: Ouch! 

THALESTRIS: I’m sorry. 
HIPPOBOMENE: You know, they’re all 
extremely rough down there. 
THALESTRIS: Does it hurt? 
HIPPOBOMENE: Hurt? If you want 
to know, this is my first battle and 
my last. 

THALESTRIS: How is it going? 
HIPPOBOMENE: Very badly. For 
some unknown reason the gong was 
late. That meant the men were prac- 
tically out of the gorge when we 
started the ructions. The result was 
they had time to scatter. Then they 
started throwing things—great boul- 
ders and rocks and stones. It was 
most unfair. 

THALESTRIS: Men simply are not to 
be trusted. 

DIASTA: Oh dear, it’s getting worse 
and worse! It’s all too horrible. I’ve 
never seen such a shambles. Every- 
one pushing and shoving. 
[THALESTRIS joins her anxiously. | 
Look! Those men are fighting like 
wild animals. 
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THALESTRIS: Where did they get the 
weapons from? They were supposed 
to be coming to a party. 
HIPPOBOMENE: They took them from 
our girls. 

prasta: How mean! 

HIPPOBOMENE: Oh they've behaved 
disgustingly. 

[She hobbles up to them.] 
Whenever one of our side stumbled 
and fell, they calmly ran off with 
her weapons. Sometimes they didn’t 
even wait for accidents. They'd go 
up to our troops as cool as you 
please and simply wrench their arms 
out of their hands. 

piastA: You mean their hands out 
of their arms. How horrible! 
HIPPOBOMENE: No, silly, their arms 
out of their hands. Look, do you 
see that fat litthe man with the red 
cap? He’s got my sword. 
THALESTRIS: Oh it’s a shame! 
prasta: Look! Look there—under 
the olive trees. What are they doing 
to them? Look, Hippo, can you see? 
THALESTRIS: Well, really! 
HIPPOBOMENE: And look! Look 
there! Down the valley. They're 
running for their lives, masses of 
them. [She cups her mouth and 
calls| Run, girls! Run! Hurry! 
piasTA: I’m going. It’s not respect- 
able. 

[piasta stalks off. | 

THALESTRIS: Yes, come, Hippo. You 
should be in bed. 

[THALESTRIS and HIPPOBOMENE go 
out. The lights change to a sunset 
glow. Spots come up on zeus and 
HERA | 

zeus [Mildly]: I think it’s nearly 
over, my dear. Woe to the van- 
quished. 

HERA: You need not be so smug. 
zEUs: Smug? Well, at least you’re 
on our level, now. For better or worse 
the giraffe has climbed the tree. 
HERA: If I could have trained them 
for a little longer ... 

zeEUs: No doubt. No doubt. 
[HERACLES reappears from inside 
the palace. His face is grave. He 
stands for a moment, motionless, 
then crosses to the balustrade and 
looks down on the battle. ANTIOPE 
enters. She wears a long casual 
garment such as HIPPOLYTE wore 


when we first saw her. Her expression 
is unexpectedly serene. HERACLES 
turns and crosses slowly to ANTIOPE. } 
HERACLEs: It is in my heart to give 
it back to you. 

[She shakes her head.] 

ANTIOPE: Even if I took it, it would 
no longer be ours. We have betrayed 
it. 

HERACLES: I would rather take with 
me another prize. 

ANTIOPE: We have been corrupted. 

I prayed—to the wrong goddess. 
Yet I must stay. There is room for 
me in your arms but not in your 
world. 

HERACLES: I feel the ocean already 
widening between us. 

ANTIOPE: It was magical that we 
should even have crossed it at all. You 
—are a man, a true man. You carry 
the heavy past on your back, so yours 
is a world of fear and you must be 
brave. 

HERACLES: You are a true woman. 
You carry the future under your 
heart, so yours is a world of hope 
and you must be faithful. 

ANTIOPE: Two worlds. 

HERACLES: Two half worlds. 
ANTIOPE: But their lips can brush, 
have brushed. 

HERACLES: Dear lips! 

[They kiss fondly.] 

ANTIOPE [Gently]: Your half is 
waiting. 

HERACLES: Yes. 

ANTIOPE: And mine; or what is left 
of it. 

HERACLES: May the gods one day join 
them. 

ANTIOPE: I shall work and pray. 
HERACLES: I'll pray that the gods be 
wise enough to hear you. 

ANTIOPE [Smiling]: I think your 
father may understand. Speak to 
him. 

HERACLES: May he guard and guide 
and cherish you forever—since I 
may not. 

[They kiss. He goes. She watches 
after him. Tears come to her eyes. 
Presently THALESTRIS comes in. ] 
THALESTRIS [Softly]: Your majesty. 
[ANTIOPE does not reply at first, for 
she must control herself.] 

Your majesty. 

ANTIOPE: My name is Antiope. 


THALEsTRIS [Eagerly]: Does that 
mean—does that mean we can go 
back to our old habits and customs? 
ANTIOPE: Yes, Thalestris. 
THALESTRIS: Does it mean, now that 
it is all over, we really can go back 
to normal in every way. 

ANTIOPE: We can try. 

THALESTRIS: Oh! 

[She puts her head on antioPE’s 
shoulder and hugs her. ANTIOPE 
smiles fondly and responds. As 
THALESTRIS goes back into the palace, 
HIPPOLYTE runs in from the outer 
doors. | 

HIPPOLYTE: Oh, darling, isn’t it 
exciting? Theseus has asked me to 
go back to Athens with him. He says 
I'll fit in beautifully. I’m to be a spoil 
of war. 

[She starts to unbuckle some of her 
armor. | 

ANTIOPE: Do you love him? 
HIPPOLYTE: What's that? 

ANTIOPE: I don’t think I can explain. 
I’m new to it myself. 

HIPPOLYTE: You mean in the way he’s 
always jabbering about? Oh no, of 
course not. It’s simply that I like the 
sound of it out there. From what he 
says, women have power without 
responsibility. What could be nicer? 
Mind you, he doesn’t know they have 
power, but obviously they must, 
mustn’t they? I mean, if they didn’t, 
there would be chaos. Darling, I must 
hurry. 

[She starts to go into the palace.]| 
ANTIOPE [Who is looking out to sea.]: 
You must indeed. They’re weighing 
anchor. You may be too late. 
HIPPOLYTE [With a scream of 
dismay]: Oh! Heaven blast him, 
that dreadful little man! He never 
forgets to forget anything! 

[She scampers off at full speed, 
shouting | 

Theseus, you little ass! Theseus! 
[The distant sound of voices, of 
orderly shouting, perhaps from the 
harbor, can be heard and the music 
from a lyre in a nearby room. ANTIOPE 
stands where she is, looking after 
HERACLES. From the harbor we hear 
again the distant cry of “Anchors 
aweigh, anchors aweigh” .. . | 
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The mobile, expressive face of comedian Zero 
Mostel has been captured in this far-ranging 
series of photographs by Max Waldman. Mostel 
himself provided the title and captions. The 
gifted actor has received high praise from 

the New York critics this season for his 
performance in lonesco’s Rhinoceros, which 

is reviewed elsewhere in this issue 
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Theatre USA: Houston 


by Ann Holmes 


A. trio of glamorous and gifted women direct the for- 
tunes of Houston's three major stages. Each is a lady of 
temperament and drive, and may smile politely when 
confronted with the mention of the others’ names, but 
rivalry is intense. All this creates a “situation’—and an 
abundance of healthy activity in this booming city. 

Nina Vance is the pretty and able director of the Alley 
Theatre, which she founded fourteen years ago and has 
steered to national recognition as one of the top resident 
companies in America. It uses the arena style of produc- 
tion. 

At the Playhouse Theatre, not too far away, on Hous- 
ton’s busy Main Street, brown-eyed, vivacious Mitzi 
Wayne, as producer, oversees a going operation in a 
handsome building, which was one of the first erected for 
arena productions. 

Around the corner, almost near enough for customers 
to vie for parking space, is Theatre, Inc. Dynamic Johnny 
George is the motivating force of this, the city’s single im- 
portant proscenium operation. 

Most nights of the year, the theatregoer is able to 


choose from among three offerings of varying style and 


temper. That fortunate state of affairs, moreover, has 


come about through the home-produced vai »ty of stage 
fare. Touring shows come by a few times each season, 
but the road ‘is not important in the city’s over-all 
theatrical picture. The booking of such shows often 
means, in fact, that plays which could have been done 
more effectively in the intimate local theatres are pre- 
sented instead, less advantageously, in the Music Hall, 
which has three thousand seats and inferior acoustics. 

Houston’s own busy theatres are located in the south 
end of town, still a center of a white-collar residential 
area. But the incredible growth of the city (it ranked 
fourteenth in population among cities of this country ten 
years ago; today it is seventh) has meant more than a 
vast increase in potential audience. It has followed a 
national pattern, which means that the more than a 
million persons comprising that audience are far-flung. 
There are more people, and they are spread over a wider 
area than ever before. 

The theatrical producer has not only to contend with 
the usual competition from movies and television; there 
is also competition within the field of legitimate theatre, 





Miss Holmes is Fine Arts Editor, Houston Chronicle. 


and it is supplied by rivals located both in Houston and 
its environs. Ringing the city proper, three amateur 
theatres in suburban neighborhoods attract housewives, 
lawyers, students, chemists and bookkeepers to their open 
tryouts and their three or four productions a year. 

One, in nearby Pasadena, is in its sixth season. Among 
the participants are the community's mayor, Comer Whi- 
taker, who is a member of the governing board, and his 
wife Joan, a New Zealander who directs. Many Ph.D.s— 
chemists, physicists and others associated with the com- 
plex of petrochemical companies lining the fifty-mile-long 
Houston ship channel—enjoy the amateur productions as 
audiences and players. Shows are given in the Pasadena 
school auditorium. 

The Country Playhouse, on the west side of the city, 
has a building of its own, with a rustic atmosphere. 
Located on an isolated part of the school grounds, the 
Playhouse maintains a gay jitney system of station wag- 
ons to transport theatregoers from a nearby shopping 
center across the rutted prairieland to the building. 

The south side is served by the Bellaire Theatre Guild, 
which has a similar program and makes use of the Com- 
munity Hall. 

Only one amateur company thrives in town: the Com- 
munity Theatre of Houston. Its two purposes are to give 
unproven talents a chance, and to train players for the 
three main stages in Houston. A few have made the jump 
to the Playhouse. 

Universities, subsidized and feos from box-office wor- 
ries, often contribute richly to the drama. Such is not the 
case in Houston, however. Rice University has no drama 
courses. An informal student organization puts on a 
spring Shakespearean production and perhaps one other 
offering during the year, but that is the extent of theatre 
on the campus. The Catholic University of St. Thomas 
likewise has no drama department; student recreational 
activity once again is the only theatre. 

At the University of Houston, a more concentrated 
program is under way, supervised by David Larson, 
chairman of the drama department. A graduate of the 
University of California at Los Angeles, and a playwrit- 
ing student of Marc Connelly, Larson puts on five major 
productions a season in the sixteen-hundred-seat Cullen 
Auditorium, plus summer experimental efforts. Last sum- 
mer, for instance, he mounted a Shakespearean comedy 
under a slightly revised title, Much Ado About Nothing in 
San Antonio, changing the setting from Sicily to San 
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The “big three” 

of Houston’s resident 
stages: (Top) Johnny 
George of Theatre, Inc.., 
(Right) Mitzi Wayne of 
the Playhouse Theatre, 
and (Left) Nina Vance 
of the Alley Theatre. 
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(Above) Theatre Inc.'s “Plain and Fancy,” 
with Don Elms and Joann Pruitt Koehn. 
(Right) “Ondine” as produced by the Alley, 
with Robert Quarry and Ann Williams. 
(Below) Shakespeare at the University 

of Houston: “Much Ado About Nothing 

in San Antonio.” From left: Ann Lyon, 
Morris Lemburg, Cynthia Burke, Phil Ingalls. 
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Antonio, Texas, in 1800, during its period under the 
Spaniards. 

The entire burden of theatre of professional caliber in 
Houston, in short, rests upon the three major playhouses 
and their indefatigable ladies. All were actresses at one 
time, and they dominate their houses as surely as they 
would a stage. They are regarded by public and press as 
valued cultural entities, and they operate on a nonprofit 
basis, making their way almost solely through box-office 
receipts. Though Houston is rich in oil, cattle and indus- 
try, the city’s patrons have not seen fit to endow the 
theatres in any notable respects. Not until recently, when 
the Ford Foundation grant for a resident acting company 
went to the Alley, did any of the theatres go to the public 
for funds on any real scale. 

The only fully professional Equity company in Houston 
is the Alley. With its foundation funds now matched by 
the community, the theatre has engaged a cast of ten, 
paying each $200 a week. Higher pay for actors has 
meant a general increase in other salaries, and the theatre 
now spends about $200,000 a year. The policy of well- 
paid actors has yet to be proved at the Alley, as the cur- 
rent season is the first under a new setup that will cover 
a period of three years. 

In its fourteen-year history, the Alley has done enough 
quality productions to make Houstonians and the many 
out-of-town visitors forget its unprepossessing location 
in what was once a fan factory. Audiences are more 
inclined to remember a picturesque entry beyond a 
wrought-iron gate, and a good evening in the theatre. The 
Alley has employed its share of stars, but not all of the 
memorable productions were those with imported players. 
Ondine, done this season with the Ford cast, was a 
beauty. Other productions that were successes in the 
eyes of the critics and box-office personnel include The 
Crucible, Detective Story (with Chester Morris), Death 
of a Salesman ( Albert Dekker), The Fifth Season (Joseph 
Buloff), The Glass Menagerie (Fay Bainter), The Chalk 
Garden (Signe Hasso) and A View from the Bridge, 
which had no star. Early productions like Desire Under 
the Elms and The Children’s Hour still stand out as 
major accomplishments. 

Several original works have been played on the Alley’s 
little stage. Two of them, Time Out for Ginger, by 
Ronald Alexander, and Career, by James Lee, moved on 
to New York and Hollywood after premiéres at the Alley. 
Three of its alumni also have gone on to national promi- 
nence: Larry Blyden, Tommy Sands and Ray Stricklyn. 

A single big room at the end of a bleak corridor off 
Main Street was the Alley’s first location, and gave it 
its unlikely name. A sycamore tree grew up through the 
roof, and patrons sat on radiators in the summer and atop 
the piano in winter. It had all started when a knot of 
interested people got together with a borrowed type- 
writer, pooled their assets, and spent the $2.14 for post 
cards to announce an organizational meeting. The Alley 
was born, and Nina Vance, a graduate of the American 


Academy of Dramatic Arts, was its illuminating spirit 
from the start. The fire marshall took one look at the 
cramped theatre, threw up his hands in horror, and closed 
it. Overnight, the Alley devotees found a new location, 
the old fan factory at 709 Berry. Within its shell, they 
constructed a stage sixteen by nineteen feet, together 
with the tiers on four sides for 215 seats, which are still 
there. 

The Alley’s current season, which began with a new 
work, Frank Gagliano’s The Library Raid, typifies the 
varied fare of most seasons. It includes $. N. Behrman’s 
Jane (adapted from Maugham), the previously men- 
tioned Ondine, The Little Foxes, The Visit, The Zoo 
Story and a Shakespearean play for the spring, possibly 
Macbeth. 

The crying need of this outstanding theatre is a new 
building, and its board of directors is looking toward a 
future drive to raise the money for it. 

For her Playhouse Theatre, Mitzi Wayne generally 
seeks plays of popular appeal rather than significance. 
She enjoyed great crowds and good reviews for the pro- 
ductions of Born Yesterday, The Moon Is Blue and No 
Time for Sergeants, all done in the past year in her 230- 
seat circular arena. In a more serious vein, Menotti’s The 
Consul was done in collaboration with the Houston Grand 
Opera Association, and Blue Denim was given a sensitive 
treatment. 

With her mother, Faye Wayne, as business manager, 
and her husband, Jay Hurwitz, a transfer-company execu- 
tive, standing by silently, Mitzi is producer and actress 
in the family-operated theatre. They took over the reins 
in October, 1958, as the fourth management of the Play- 
house. It is semiprofessional; the staff, technical crew and 
leading players are salaried. 

Miss Wayne, formerly a Chicago child player, is her- 
self one of the theatre’s best performers. She has appeared 
happily in The Fourposter and Two for the Seesaw, Call 
Me Madam and Bad Seed. Because she believes that 
opportunities for directors are scarce, she has done some- 
thing constructive about the matter. Robert Glenn, from 
Dallas; Juan Root, a Canadian; Dorothy Chernuck, of 
Corning, New York, and Paul Stephenson, a Vermonter, 
are among those she has employed in a directorial 
capacity. 

As the single proscenium house, Theatre, Inc. makes 
the most of its visual opportunity, and is known for the 
bright musicals it stages. The King and I, Oklahoma, 
South Pacific and The Boy Friend have filled every inch 
of a comparatively small stage with singers, chorus, 
dancers and principals. The theatre seats only 310, and 
productions sometimes run ten to twelve weeks (perfor- 
mances are given every night except Monday, the pattern 
also for the other major theatres). A lively combo works 
hard in the pit. 

In 1953, Mrs. George and her husband Lorraine, an 
executive of a construction firm, took over the building 
at 707 Chelsea, which had been [continued on page 80] 
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SCENIC DESIGN: ‘ALL THE WAY HOME?’ From the start, I worked in 
close contact with the director, Arthur Penn, in designing the scenery for this production on Broadway this 
season. I was convalescing after an illness, and Arthur was kind enough to come out to the country for our 
meetings. We felt that the play would be marred by any physical movement of scenery. Therefore we tried 
to make a setting that could be used in such a way that there would be no disbelief on the part of the au- 
dience when it was used to support scenes taking place in other locales. 

In planning the setting we used the original novel (A Death in the Family by James Agee) in addition 
to Tad Mosel’s script. Certain descriptive passages in the novel could not be incorporated into the action, 
and yet could aid us in finding the proper elements to reinforce the play. Perhaps the novel was the source 
of our use of foliage. Although the foliage is not realistic — and, perhaps, because it is not — we believe that 
it conveys a quality of spring, of continuation of life. The play is not about an unfortunate accident but 
about the strength and courage and beauty in survival: the renewal of living. 

Another source was the magnificent group of photographs by Walker Evans taken during the depres- 
sion and published in book form. They do not relate to the play in terms of time or social conditions, but 
in terms of an evocative sharpness of seeing. They helped us to design a slatted wood background that can 
be a crisp and immediate form, or fuse softly with a change of lighting. The continuation of the vertical- 


background motif in the solid areas of the house helped to merge the house with its surroundings when 


desired. Not using doors (we didn’t need them for mood, so why have them?) helped us to employ our 


space freely and focus on the actors, a difficult problem on a stage having several levels. We used muted 
colors; bright areas are restricted to flowers in the vases, and to the foliage. 

All elements were designed to catch, and vary with, light. The lighting proved to be the principal factor 
in the design, even to the extent of making the peculiarly “open” design look like a house with dark shades 


drawn on a sunny day. 


David Hayes 


March, 1961 
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by George Freedley 
The London Stage 1660-1800 (Southern 
Illinois University Press, $25 per volume; the 
total output will probably number twelve vol- 
umes) is the most important theatrical book 
launched in this country since George C. D. 
Odell’s Annals of the New York Stage (which 
was untimely concluded with volume XVI, 
covering 1894, six years before the 1900 ter- 
minal year of his aim) and British and Amer- 
ican Plays, 1500-1830 (in microprint, edited 
by Henry Wells of the Brander Matthews 
Dramatic Museum, Columbia University). 
Subscribers to the entire series are privileged 
to receive the first two volumes at the special 
price of $42.50. These first two cover the 
period 1700-1729, and are the work of Em- 
mett L. Avery of Washington State Univer- 
sity. The other volumes are in the process of 
being edited and published, as the result of 
the scholarly work of such eminent men as 
William Van Lennep of Harvard, Arthur H. 
Scouten of the University of Pennsylvania, 
George Winchester Stone, Jr. of New York 
University, and C, Beecher Hogan of Yale. 
This is “a calendar of plays, entertainment 
and afterpieces, together with casts, box- 
office receipts and contemporary comment,” 
such as that for Quin’s Macbeth at the Thea- 
tre Royal in Lincoln’s Inn Fields on Monday, 
September 30, 1723: “Written by Shakespear. 
With the usual Dances and Decorations. Re- 
ceipts: £42 19s.” The historical introductions 
are voluminous, and include contemporary 
descriptions of Drury Lane, the nearby Green- 
wich and Richmond (on-Thames) Theatres, 
Hampton Court, Haymarket, Covent Garden 
and, of course, the London fairs, which Sybil 


Rosenfeld has observed so interestingly and 
accurately in The Theatre of the London 
Fairs in the Eighteenth Century (Cam- 
bridge University Press, $5.50). 


This is truly a labor of love—and a mine 
of information for years to come. 

Another scholarly tome is The Early Pub- 
lic Theatre in France (Harvard University 
Press, $6.75) by W. L. Wiley-Kenan, profes- 
sor of French at the University of North 
Carolina. The theatres open to the general 
public in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies are outlined and described, together 
with court performances of dramas, comedies, 
ballets and operas under royal and noble 
patronage. The semi-professional perform- 
ances of the Confrérie de la Passion, which 
held the monopoly at the first public play- 
house in Paris, the Hotel de Bourgogne, are 
revealed, as are the commedia dell’ arte per- 
formances of such visiting Italian companies 
as the Gelosi and the famed Andreini troupe. 
Those who have seen the Piccolo Teatro di 
Milano in action will understand the appeal 
these highly acrobatic and plastic perform- 
ances had for the French spectators. The 
roles of Catherine de Medici, Henry III, 
Cardinal Richelieu, Henry IV, Marie de Me- 
dic: and Louis XIII are ably delineated. 


Charles Macklin (1699-1797), the eminent 
Irish-born actor who revolutionized the in- 
terpretation of Shylock, rescuing him from 
previous comic interpretations, is the subject 
of an admirable biography by William W. 
Appleton of Columbia University, Charles 
Macklin, an Actor’s Life (Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, $15). In a sense this lively life is 
the well-documented history of eighteenth- 
century London and Dublin stages. David 
Garrick, who also practiced the relatively 
natural approach to acting, as did Macklin, 
in opposition to the artificialities of James 
Quin and other older players, is a prominent 
character, as are Peg Woffington, Kitty Clive 
and Harry Woodward. 

Richard Southern of the University of Bris- 
tol is one of the world’s greatest authorities 
on the construction and use of various types 
of stages and staging. In the fully illustrated 
Stage-Setting for Amateurs and Profes- 
sionals (Theatre Arts Books, $5), Dr. South- 
ern has written a book that is indispensable 
for the amateur director, designer, producer 
and stage manager. He covers all types of 
settings but gives particular emphasis to the 
costume, symbol, background, pure-curtain 
and detail settings. This is an eminently 
practical book—as useful in America as it is 
in the United Kingdom. 


Books in Brief 

The Ballet Annual 1941, edited by Arnold 
L. Haskell and Mary Clarke. The latest vol- 
ume in this authoritative series includes a 
critique of the outstanding events of last sea- 
son by Haskell and Miss Clarke; articles 
honoring Frederick Ashton by Marie Ram- 
bert, Margot Fonteyn, Michael Somes, Vera 
Volkova and Haskell; and articles on other 
aspects of ballet by P. W. Manchester, Eric 
Johns, Tamara Karsavina and others. Liber- 
ally illustrated, and with a check list of the 
world-wide ballet productions of 1959-60. 
(Macmillan, $6) 

Broadway’s Best 1960 by John Chapman. 
This annual record of the theatrical year, by 
the drama critic of the New York Daily News, 
includes synopses and analyses of “The Gold- 
en Dozen”: The Miracle Worker, Fiorello!, 
The Tenth Man, Toys in the Attic, Bye Bye 
Birdie, Duel of Angels, The Deadly Game, 
The Andersonville Trial, A Distant Bell, The 
Best Man, Five Finger Exercise and A Less 
of Roses. In addition, the volume contains a 
record of the opening and closing dates of 
Broadway productions of last season, together 
with cast listings, and coverage of off-Broad- 
way theatre by Charles McHarry. With bib- 
liography and index. (Doubleday, $4.50) 
The Elements of Drama by J. L. Styan. 
An introduction to the art of the theatre that 
includes an analysis of such important plays 
as Rosmersholm, The Importance of Being 
Earnest, Othello and The Cherry Orchard. 
The author, a staff tutor in literature and 
drama at the University of Hull, emphasizes 
that plays are meant to be judged in per- 
formance, and discusses their multiple crea- 
tion by author, actor, producer (director) 
and audience. (Cambridge University Press, 


$4.75) 

Marilyn Monroe by Maurice Zolotow. A 
biography of a fascinating American institu- 
tion that reveals many interesting details 
about her life and her development as an 
actress, and attempts to explain why she is 
as she is. With photographs. 
Brace, $5.75) 

Masters of Ancient Comedy, edited and 
translated by Lionel Casson. Texts of the 
following nine classic works: Aristophanes’ 
The Acharnians; Menander’s The Grouch 
(the first prose translation of this play), The 
Woman of Samos, The Arbitration, She Who 
Was Shorn; Plautus’ The Haunted House 
and The Rope; Terence’s Phormio and The 
Brothers. (Macmillan, $5.95) 

Miracle in the Evening by Norman Bel 
Geddes, edited by Williain Kelley. The en- 
grossing life story of one of America’s great 
men of the theatre, whose stage designs for 
productions of twenty (and more) years ago 
seem as bold and fresh and imaginative to- 
day as they did then. (Doubleday, $4.95) 
Politics in the American Drania by Cas- 
par Nannes. Foreword by Allen Drury. An 
analysis of the politicians and the political 
society in the theatre since the 1890s. Works 
referred to include Of Thee I Sing, ['d Rath- 
er Be Right, State of the Union, They Shall 
Not Die and Fiorello!, (Catholic University 
of America Press, $4.95) 

Pomp and Circumstance by Noél Coward. 
A novel—the author’s first—about very amus- 
ing people on a tropical island. It is filled 
with ridiculous situations and the kind of 
witty dialogue one expects from Coward. 
(Doubleday, $4.50) 

Uncorking Old Sherry, The Life and 
Times of Richard Brinsley Sheridan. By Os- 
car Sherwin. An informal biography of the 
noted British playwright, with emphasis on 
the milieu in which he worked. (Twayne, $6) 
The Work of Living Art and Man Is the 
Measure of All Things by Adolphe Appia, 
edited by Barnard Hewitt. The former, sub- 
titled “A Theory of the Theatre,” is trans- 
lated by H. D. Albright, and the latter by 
Mr. Hewitt. Appia, one of the world’s great 
scenic designers, writes about his view of the 
art of the theatre, and his concept of theatre 


(Harcourt, 


design. This book is the second volume in 
the Books of the Theatre Series, a joint un- 
dertaking of the American Educational Thea- 
tre and the University of Miami Press. (Uni- 
versity of Miami Press, $6.50) 


Author’s Request 
[The following is the text of a letter of gen- 
eral interest recently addressed to this publi- 
cation. —Ed.] 
For a biography of the great Swiss author 
and designer, Adolphe Appia, which I am 
preparing, I would appreciate hearing from 
people who possess material such as articles, 
designs, and letters from, to, and about 
Appia. 
Walter R. Volbach 
Department of Theatre Arts 
Texas Christian University 
Fort Worth, Texas 
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7) 
dred years of “Harvard and Theatre,” and 
ranging from a proscription to eighteenth- 
century Harvard students against stage plays 
to the architects’ drawings for the new Loeb 
Drama Center. The exhibit was prepared by 
Helen D. Willard, curator of the theatre col- 
lection, and by Anne Henry, research assist- 
ant in the Harvard College Library. Among 
the items displayed were a first edition of 
The Contrast by Royall Tyler, (Harvard, 
1776), the first play written by a native-born 
American for the American stage; photo- 
graphs and sketches of an 1881 production 
of Sophocles’ Oedipus Tyrannus, (described 
as the first production of a Greek work in 
this country) ; and the record of the admoni- 
tion by the Harvard Corporation in 1762: 
“If any undergraduate is (an actor in) or a 
stage plays, he shall for the 
. and for any re- 
peated offense shall be rusticated or ex- 


spectator at... 
first offense be degraded . . 


pelled.” 

The Brander Matthews Dramatic Museum, 
Columbia University, recently held an ex- 
hibition of photographs, posters and pro- 
grams of theatres of eastern Europe (includ- 
ing East and West Germany, Poland and 
Russia). 

Lawrence Langner, one of the founders of 
the Theatre Guild, and still its principal ex- 
ecutive, has been named honorary curator of 
the Yale University Theatre Guild Collec- 
tion, and Goddard Lieberson, president of 
Columbia Records, named honorary curator 
of the Yale Collection of the Literature of 
the American Musical Theatre. The Theatre 
Guild Collection, given to Yale in 1958, in- 
cludes the complete files of the Guild; items 
include 200 volumes of playscripts for 169 
plays produced by the organization. The col- 
lection of musical theatre was given to Yale 
in 1954, and consists of more than 5,000 
items, including sheet music, programs, scores 
and recordings by original casts or artists. 


Playwriting Contests 


The fifth annual H. K. Smith, Sr., Memo- 
rial Playwright Award Contest is in progress 
through March 31. A prize of $150 will be 
awarded the author of the best two- or 
three-act play (which must have a playing 
time of at least ninety minutes). The play 
must be an original, unpublished and unpro- 
duced script on an adult theme. The award 
also carries a possible production by the Lit- 
tle Theatre of Jacksonville, which holds a 
one-year option on the winning play. To ob- 
tain contest rules and entry blanks—and 
there isn’t much time left — please write 
to Maurice Geoffrey, Managing Director, Lit- 
tle Theatre of Jacksonville, 2032 San Marco 
Blvd., Jacksonville 7, Fla. @ 


See Page 80 
for 
Next Month’s Highlights 
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guess the fact that the performances were in 
the round contributed as much as anything to 
the feeling of warmth that I spoke about. 
Fortunately, no one told me the extra diffi- 
culties of performing in an arena, All I 
thought of was the advantage of having the 
audience surrounding me. I proved to my- 
self that I could learn dialogue, that my 
speaking voice wouldn’t give out—as some 
thought it might; that diction wasn’t going 
to be a problem, and that my voice wasn’t 
too operatic. I didn’t overpower the songs. 
My songs just sounded—well, sung.” 

The critics in and around Sacramento, we 
have verified, couldn’t have been more in 
agreement. Has the fine reception set her to 
thinking of other excursions from the operatic 
straight-and-narrow? Indeed it has. 

“I feel much at home in the theatre. A 
possible straight part for me might be Auntie 
Mame. I would love that: the wardrobe, and 
those fantastic lines! And perhaps, among 
musicals, Wonderful Town. Remember that 
conga line? And the song that goes, ‘Why 
did I ever leave Ohio?’—it would be a natu- 
ral for me.” 


Election Returns 


In the spring, when the New York Drama 
Critics’ Circle assembles to make its annual 
awards based on the Broadway season, one of 
the ballots will be cast by this magazine’s 
own man, Alan Pryce-Jones. It is with un- 
derstandable pride that we announce the 
election of the Theatre Arts critic to that dis- 
tinguished group, whose membership through 
the years has included such other Theatre 
Arts representatives as George Jean Nathan, 
Rosamond Gilder and John Mason Brown. 

Prideful we are, but not altogether sur- 
prised, for the Circle has always been quick 
to recognize merit—and Pryce-Jones’ creden- 
tials, of course, were backed by a fine record 
of service for such London publications as 
the Observer and the Times before he began 


appraising plays for us this season. 
The Many Sides of Ruth St. Denis 


Long ago we resolved (quite unsuccess- 
fully) never to be surprised on discovering 
a new side to the many-sided Ruth St. Denis, 
but a concluding line in the citation that 
went with the granting of the 1961 Capezio 
Dance Award has made us break the resolu- 
tion once more. In presenting the award to 
Miss St. Denis, the selection committee de- 


“ 


scribed her as “a symbol . . . of unflagging 
and enthusiastic dedication to dance whether 
it is found in a vaudeville house or concert 
hall, in the theatre or in church.” The fact 
is, Miss St. Denis has been heading a study 
program at Adelphi College, Garden City, 
Long Island, called “Worship and the Arts” 
—and conducting dance classes with empha- 
sis on the role of dance in all religions. & 
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Alan Pryce-Jones at the Theatre 
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in 1912 is chosen as the ring in which the 
match takes place, this is largely a device 
to universalize by incongruity what might 
otherwise have been a sordid little anecdote. 
It reaches towards tragedy, though, and this 
is because of the performance of Khigh 
Dhiegh as Shlink. The Garga of Jamil Zak- 
kai is also outstanding. Judith Malina has 
directed these hard matters with authority, 
and Teiji Ito has written music that fulfills 
its intention by fraying the nerves almost to 
the breaking point. The whole evening 
breathes the air not of the Loop but of a 
Kurfiirstendamm back street before the Nazis 
took control. 

I wish I were sure about Pirandello’s The 
Rules of the Game. The trouble with Piran- 
dello is that, along with being an excellent 
playwright, he is also a cardsharper. Aces 
fall from the air. Are they real aces, or sim- 
ply the droppings from an overfilled sleeve? 
In this case, I suspect the latter. Much of 
the dialogue is extremely funny; and the sub- 
ject of the play—the interaction between the 
dream and the reality—lends itself to Piran- 
dello’s shimmering treatment. Much depend- 
ed on Joanna Merlin, who played—indeed, 
overplayed—the part of Paul Sparer’s neg- 
lected wife. Sparer himself was very nearly 
first-rate in the difficult role of a wholly de- 
tached man who slowly discovers that he is 
not detached at all. This is a play built 
round an intellectual concept, and thus di- 
vorced from life until the concept is sudden- 
ly torpedoed in the last act. It is, in its way, 
as artificial as The Importance of Being 
Earnest, and I only wish I found it half so 
enjoyable. But it was worth bringing to the 
stage as a typical product of the ever-so- 
clever twenties, the visual aspect of which, 
incidentally, was caught beautifully by Gor 
don Micunis, who designed the show. 

A very different period piece is Edward 
Albee’s The American Dream. But I fore- 
tell that by the year 2000 it will be revived, 
if at all, as a curiosity of the 1960s. That is 
not said in dispraise. It is most entertaining; 
it is written with a delicate ear for speech, 
and it even touches the emotions, though 
less certainly than The Zoo Story. Mommy 
and Daddy live prosperous and terrible lives 
in a fairly terrible house. Grandma lives 
with them, and knows perfectly well that 
Mommy is planning to have her put away. 
Mrs. Barker comes to call, and through her 
intervention a deus ex machina, in the form 
of a handsome young man, steps out of the 
van that comes for Grandma, and into the 
desiccated embraces of Mommy. There is 
the ring of despair in all this, and a curi- 
ous reverberation—as though the American 
dream of 1960 were intended to echo the Ber- 
lin expressionist dream of thirty-five years 
ago. To that extent the drama of Albee is 
inhabited by ghosts. But they are lively 
ghosts—and in this case admirably incar- 
nated by Nancy Cushman, as Mrs. Barker, 
and Sudie Bond as Grandma. The other mem- 


bers of the cast, with less opportunity, are 
not less effective. 

The trouble with the production of Epi- 
taph for George Dillon at the Actors Play- 
house is that it is not properly in focus. This 
early play by John Osborne, written in col- 
laboration with Anthony Creighton, is in 
some ways his best. All the essential quali- 
ties that made his reputation with Look Back 
in Anger—the crosspatch eloquence, the 
bright use of words, the refusal to be cowed 
by social graces—are already present, and 
the construction of the drama is much tauter. 
But the social milieu is not made clear. 
George Dillon ought to be a cut above the 
Elliot family on whom he battens. The Elliots, 
on the other hand, are not less than seedily 
middle-class. In a play that depends very 
much on niceties of the British class struc- 
ture, it is essential to draw these fine distinc- 
tions, whereas under George Morrison's di- 
rection Dillon and his hosts are lumped to- 
gether towards the bottom of the social scale. 
George Dillon, rather hesitantly played by 
James Patterson, is an artist betrayed by 
his own weakness into seeking—and finding 

success on the wrong terms. He is the Slob 
who Stayed to Dinner, so far as the Elliots 
are concerned, but—unless to the Elliots— 
he is never a bore. 

I prefer him, at any rate, to the kind of 
Englishman who is usually thought to be far 
more typical: the bluff, hearty type depicted 
with such gusto by Gilbert, and set to such 
charmingly feminine music by Sullivan. There 
has lately been a short season at the City 
Center of The Mikado, The Pirates of Penz- 
ance, The Gondoliers and H.M.S. Pinafore. 
Not much to look at, they were well sung, 
and freshened up by some happy deviations 
from the old D’Oyly Carte routines. But 
somehow I find them pretty hard to bear. 
Though there are moments in the opposite 
kind of musical evening—that presen’! in 
Ballet Ballads—when Victorian England is 
made to seem preferable to the artiness of the 
late 1940s in America. Ballet Ballads is the 
revival, with considerable changes, of the late 
John Latouche’s eclectic entertainment in 
which dance and song and pantomime play 
equal parts. The influence of Martha Graham 
is strong in the choreography, which inter- 
prets three stories, “Riding Hood Revisited,” 
“Willie the Weeper” and “The Eccentricities 
of Davy Crockett.” The high spots of the eve- 
ning are the dancing of Carmen de Lavallade 
and the musical arrangements for two pianos, 
by Jerome Moross, of American folk songs. 
Great numbers of people galumph about the 
stage, and there is a good deal of heavy 
breathing and strained muscularity in the 
air. All the same, this is a brave effort to do 
something new with dance and song; and at 
its best moments it fires the imagination. 

Finally, I should like to record two emo- 
tions: the first of pleasure at a revival of 
Lillian Hellman’s Montserrat and Boris 
Tumarin’s direction. This is a drama on the 
theme of loyalty, set in the South American 
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country of Venezuela in 1812, and admirably 
played by John Heldabrand and Leonardo 
Cimino. The Gate Theatre has done very 
well in giving fresh light to a tense and often 
moving drama. My second emotion is one 
of hope: that the improvisational theatre at 
the Premise—of which I intend to write in 
detail next month—may be accepted as wide- 
ly as possible as one of the most amusing 
ways of spending an evening in New York. 
Critical Box Score and Summary 

(The following tabulations are based on the 
reactions of the reviewers for the seven 
New York daily newspapers.) 

Rhinoceros: lonesco’s new work fared far 
better than most of the season’s rather lack- 
luster fare. Only Robert Coleman of the 
Mirror withheld his blessing; the six bene- 
dictions, however, showed a _ considerable 
range. Frank Aston of the World-Telegram 
and Sun nominated Rhinoceros as “the play 
of the year.” Walter Kerr of the Herald Tri- 
bune had a more representative reaction: 
“Rhinoceros is not going to set the town afire 
as entertainment. Neither is it satisfying as 
a sober comment on the total disaster we may 
be encouraging. For those who are willing to 
spend time on a curious and complex work 
that is ‘encouraging’—encouraging in its 
performing successes, and in its indication 
that M. Tonesco is gradually harnessing his 
powers—it has passages that are odd and 
stimulating.” 

(A play by Eugene TIonesco in the transla- 

tion of Derek Prouse, directed by Joseph 
Anthony, costumes by Michael Travis, set- 
tings and lighting by Leo Kerz, presented by 
Mr. Kerz in association with Seven Arts As- 
sociates at the Longacre Theatre with the fol- 
lowing cast: Eli Wallach, Zero Mostel, Mor- 
ris Carnovsky, Michael Strong, Mike Kellin, 
Anne Jackson, Jean Stapleton, Philip Cool- 
idge, Jane Hoffman, Leslie Barrett, Lucille 
Patton, Joseph Bernard, Flora Elkins, Dolph 
Sweet.) 
Do Re Mi: Again the verdict was 6-1, for 
acquittal. The dissenter was Aston, who 
called the musical an “extravagant disaster.” 
Kerr’s summation again was fairly typical: 
“By our more advanced musical standards, or 
by those we like to think are advanced, 
Do Re Mi has its makeshift aspects and a 
certain tin-pan air. But, tell the truth now, 
isn’t that just what you've been looking for? 
As entertainment and absolutely nothing else, 
it’s delectable.” 

(A musical comedy with book by Garson 
Kanin, music by Jule Styne, lyrics by Betty 
Comden and Adolph Green, direction by Mr. 
Kanin, scenery by Boris Aronson, costumes 
by Irene Sharaff, musical direction by Leh- 
man Engel, choreography by Marc Breaux 
and Deedee Wood, lighting by Al Alloy, pro- 
duced by David Merrick at the St. James 
Theatre with a company including: Phil Sil- 
vers, Nancy Walker, John Reardon, David 
Burns, George Mathews, George Givot, Nancy 
Dussault, Al Lewis, Al Nesor, Chad Block.) 
Show Girl: Four of the seven reviewers 
found the revue to their taste, including John 
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Chapman of the Daily News, whose verdict 
was “one of the biggest entertainments of the 
season.” In contrast with the view of Richard 
Watts, Jr. of the Post: “a disappointingly 
skimpy evening’s entertainment.” 

(A revue with music, lyrics and sketches 
by Charles Gaynor, and additional sketches 
by Ernest Chambers, scenery by Oliver Smith, 
costumes by Miles White, lighting by Peggy 
Clark, musical direction by Robert Hunter, 
sketches staged by Mr. Gaynor, musical num- 
bers staged by Richard D’Arcy, presented by 
Mr. Smith, James A. Doolittle and Charles 
Lowe at the Eugene O'Neill Theatre with the 
following company: Carol Channing, Jules 
Munshin, Les Quat’ Jeudis.) 

The Conquering Hero: There were two votes 
for, and five against, this musical, The 


minority view was stated by John McClain in 
the Journal-American: “utterly charming, 
fast-moving and unpretentious.” The more 
typical opinion was that of Mr. Watts: “as- 
tonishingly stale, flat and unprofitable.” 

(A musical comedy with book by Larry 
Gelbart—based on the Preston Sturges film 
Hail the Conquering Hero—music by Moose 
Charlap, lyrics by Norman Gimbel, scenery 
by Jean Rosenthal and William Pitkin, light- 
ing by Miss Rosenthal, costumes by Patton 
Campbell, musical direction and choral ar- 
rangements by Sherman Frank, presented 
under the management of Robert Whitehead 
and Roger L. Stevens at the ANTA Theatre 
with a company including: Tom Poston, 
Lionel Stander, Kay Brown, Jane Mason, 
Fred Stewart, Elizabeth Kerr, John McMar- 
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tin, William LeMassena, Bill McDonald, Wal- 
ter Farrell, Bob Dixon, Peter Lombard, Wil- 
liam Guske.) 


In the Jungle of Cities: a play by Bertolt 
Brecht in the translation of Gerhard Nell- 
haus, directed by Judith Malina, designed by 
Julian Beck, lighted by Nikola Cernovich, 
presented by the Living Theatre with the fol- 
lowing cast: Jamil Zakkai, Benjamin Hayeem, 
Khigh Dhiegh, Bennes Mardenn, John A. 
Coe, James Gormley, Marilyn Chris, Ethel 
Manuelian, Peter L. Feldman, Cynthia Rob- 
inson, Lola Ross, Tullio Garzone, Grant Code, 
Helen Ray, Robert Regan, Murray Paskin, 
Henry Proach. 


The Rules of the Game: a play by Luigi 
Pirandello in a translation by William Mur- 
ray, directed by E. W. Swackhamer, designed 
by Gordon Micunis, presented at the Gram- 
ercy Arts Theatre with the following cast: 
William Windom, Joanna Merlin, Aileen 
Armstrong, Paul Sparer, Ronald Rogers, D. 
P. Smith, Chester Doherty, Bob Vierengle, 
Mark W. Hershdorfer, Harv Colbourn, Syd- 
ney Bridgeman, Rosemary Torri, Alek Prim- 
rose, Lance Cunard, John Anthony Zee. 


The American Dream: a play by Edward 
Albee, directed by Alan Schneider, presented 
by Theater 1961 at the York Playhouse (on 
a bill with the one-act opera Bartleby) with 
the following cast: Jane Hoffman, John C. 
Becher, Sudie Bond, Nancy Cushman, Ben 
Piazza. 


Epitaph for George Dillon: a revival of the 
play by John Osborne and Anthony Creigh- 
ton, directed by George Morrison, designed 
by Warwick Brown, presented by Mr. Mor- 
rison, Edward Hastings and Richard Lipsett 
at the Actors Playhouse with the following 
cast: Betty Oakes, Julie Follansbee, Christine 
Thomas, Jane Henderson, Thomas Barbour, 
James Patterson, Keith Herrington, Daniel 
Keyes, Richard Dysart. 


Ballet Ballads: a revival of the program 
with text by John Latouche, music by Jerome 
Moross, choreography by John Butler, Glen 
Tetley and Mavis Ray, musical and choral 
direction by Don Smith, scenery by Gary 
Smith, costumes by Hal George, lighting by 
Jules Fisher, presented by Ethel Watt at 
the East 74th Street Theatre with a company 
including: Glen Tetley, Carmen de Laval- 
lade, Veronika Mlakar, Arne Marcussen, Jack 
Mette, Sally Bramlette, Alice Scott, Lisa 
Brummett. 


Montserrat: a revival of the play by Lillian 
Hellman, based on the French play by Em- 
manuel Robles, directed by Boris Tumarin, 
settings by Herbert Senn and Helen Pond, 
costumes by Sonia Lowenstein, lighting by 
Richard Nelson, presented by the Gate Re- 
pertory Company with the following cast: 
John Heldabrand, Leonardo Cimino, Maur- 
ice Shrog, Albert Ackel, John Armstrong, 
Anne Fielding, Dina Paisner, Roy Scott, 
Jay Lanin, Frank Echols, John Leighton, 
John Miranda. @ 
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Harbach, Hart, Harburg— 
and Harnick 


{continued from page 21] 


“Chicago, Chicago—a wonderful city for op- 
portun-i-ty ; 

A grand burg, said Sandburg, 
But-we-bet-he-never-tried-to-make-a-living-on- 

the-stage.” 

Because of the dearth of theatrical “op- 
portun-i-ty” in Chicago, Harnick headed for 
New York after graduation, bearing with 
him his mother’s counsel to come back and 
go into the shoe business if the going got 
rough. He scored a hit with his first Broad- 
way song, “Boston Beguine,” which Alice 
Ghostley introduced devastatingly in New 
Faces of 1952. 

Harnick worked with various composers 
in turning out songs for Shoestring Revue, 
The Littlest Revue and John Murray Ander- 
son’s Almanac, and night-club material for 
Ray Bolger, Hermione Gingold, Kaye Bal- 
lard, and other headliners. In 1957 he 
teamed with Jerry Bock (who already had 
Mr. Wonderful to his credit) to write The 
Body Beautiful, which flopped early in the 
next year, but attracted George Abbott's at- 
tention. 


Abbott remembered Bock and Harnick in 
1959 when he was looking for a fresh song- 
writing team for Fiorello!. “Mr. Abbott 
liked our satirical songs,” Harnick related, 
“but he wasn’t sure we could write the 
kind of nostalgic songs that would capture 
the World War I atmosphere of LaGuardia’s 
youth—neither Jerry nor I was even born 
then. So he asked us to write a period 
waltz—on speculation.” 


Abbott liked the waltz, and hired Har- 
nick and Bock; and when Fiorello!—guided 
by Abbott’s strong, skilled hand—opened in 
November, 1959, their “trial” waltz, “Till 
Tomorrow,” was the most popular number. 
The Harnick-Bock-Abbott-Weidman team 
immediately plunged into a second show for 
the producing team of Robert E. Griffith and 
Harold S. Prince, and Tenderloin, starring 
Maurice Evans, emerged last October as 
another—though much less resounding—hit. 


The frankness, unabashed enthusiasm, and 
gentle, self-depreciatory manner that have 
endeared Harnick to theatre people, per- 
sonally and professionally, were typified in 
his reaction last spring when Fiorello! domi- 
nated the season’s award-giving for musicals 
(along with the Pulitzer prize it received 
the New York Drama Critics’ Circle Award 
and several Antoinette Perry (Tony) 


awards). 


“I feel like quitting while I'm ahead,” he 
said. “What else is there to win—the Nobel 
Peace Prize?” 

“The greatest thing about all this,” he 
added with a sheepish grin, “is that for the 
first time in ten years I don’t have to worry 


about selling shoes.” @ 
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Certificate or college degree in Theatre Arts 


Write to: Director of Admissions 


33 So. El Molino, Pasadena, Calif. 








A COMPLETE PLAY IN EVERY ISSUE 





BROADWAY OFF BROADWAY 











REGIONAL THEATRE THEATRE ABROAD 


OPERA BALLET BOOKS RECORDS 








SPECIAL RATES FOR 


GROUP SUBSCRIPTIONS 
OF 10 OR MORE 


THEATRE ARTS offers special low rates to group sub- 
scribers in community theatres, little theatres, dramatic 
and study groups, women’s clubs, theatre workshops, 
universities, colleges and high schools. The recruiter 
of each group of 10 or more receives a complimentary 
l-year subscription! 

Write today for forms giving full details on THEATRE 


ARTS special reduced rates for group subscriptions! 
Address your postcard or letter to: 


GROUP SUBSCRIPTIONS 


THEATRE ARTS 
1545 Broadway New York 36, New York 











THE ART 
OF CHICAGO 


OODMAN 


‘heatre and 


t Drama 


Professional training and experience in acting, 
directing, scene and costume design, tech- 
nical practice. 

A specialized professional school offering 
B.F.A. and M.F.A. degrees. 

Perform with leading professionals. Recent 
guest artists in Goodman Theatre produc- 
tions: Morris Carnovsky, Eugenie Leon- 
tovich, Frances Hyland, Joseph Buloff. 
Guest Lecturers in the past two seasons in- 
clude Eric Bentley, Harold Clurman, John 
Gassner, John Gielgud, Tyrone Guthrie, 
Julie Harris, Henry Hewes, John House- 
man, Frederick Kiesler, Donald O6cen- 
slager, Michel St. Denis, Elmer Rice, 
Geraldine Page, Otto Preminger, Cyril 
Ritchard, Joseph Schildkraut, Peggy 


Wood, Murray Matheson and Shelley 
Berman. 


T hese are Goodman Products: Ralph Alswang, 
Shelley Berman, Karl Malden, Geraldine 
Page, José Quintero, Sam Wanamaker. 


2 Theatres—200 performances annually 


One theatre seating 742, another seating 
158. More public performances under 
professional conditions than in any other 
theatre school in the U.S.A. 
CONTEMPORARY CURRICULUM 
‘*Method”’ and the best of current 
continental techniques in acting and 
directing are taught by 16 experts. 
PROFESSIONAL FACULTY 
under the direction of 
John Reich, Head 
Charles McGaw, Author of 
“Acting is Believing” 
Bella Itkin, Children’s Theatre 


Ralph Alswang, 
Design Consultant and Advisor 


February 24 through March 14: “Un- 
der Milkwood,” by Dylan Thomas, 
with Ivor Harries, star of last year’s 
“Enrico IV” 

April 7 through 25: 
by Anton Chekhov 


“Uncle Vanya” 


Write for new catalogue to: 
Registrar, Dept. T., 
Goodman Memorial Theatre, 
Chicago 3, Illinois 


Approved for Veterans. Limited number of scholarships available 


INSTITUTE 


Theatre Arts Gallery 


[continued from page 16] 


“The first thing I had was a flop called 
Jenny Kissed Me, which, although it wasn’t 
successful in New York, has been very suc- 
cessful in the amateur market, and I sold it 
seven times to television. It’s been very prof- 
itable. Then we wrote Touch and Go, Walter 
and I, which was a success, It ran six months 
in New York, and six months in London. It 
was considered a success technically, even 
though six months isn’t much of a run, be- 
cause it paid off. Jenny was °48, the other 
was 49. The Song of Bernadette, which Wal- 
ter and I did in 1946, I don’t even count. We 
wrote that for the amateur market—it was 
never supposed t6 go into New York—and 
this nut—whatever his name was, this Eng- 
decided to tour it; he thought, you 
. well. Funny thing about it: it 
came into New York and got marvelous no- 
tices. Sold about eleven seats, and uh. . . 
you know. It came into New York because a 
play that a friend of his had, Flamingo Road, 
had a theatre for two weeks, and they closed 


lishman 
know .. 


in three nights, and he thought it was worth 
a shot. Victor Payne-Jennings—that was his 
name!” She finished in triumph, and paused. 

Lighting a cigarette and waving out the 
match, she sipped her drink and went on: 
“In °54 I did King of Hearts. Ran nine 
months, It was supposed to go on the road, 
but there was some confusion, and Donald 
Cook he 
commitment before we could make it definite 
with him, and we couldn’t replace him. But 
it ran nine months; it sold to the movies; it 


was the star—had some other 


paid off. It was an awful movie—what was 
it called? That Certain Feeling. Bob Hope 
and Eva Marie Saint. 

“Then there was Goldilocks. It was just 
a bust, that’s all. It ran five months, but you 
know, it lost an awful lot of money.” 

Between times, she worked on an adapta- 
tion of Cleveland Amory’s book, The Last 
Resorts, which was to be a musical comedy. 
It was optioned a number of times, but the 
producers could never seem to find a com- 
poser. “Everybody called up and said they 
could hardly get through it, it was so funny. 
I had a lot of funny things in it, if I may 
say so in my fatuous way. Leland Hayward 
said there were two of the funniest scenes 
he’d ever read anywhere, and if he didn’t 
hate rich people he'd produce it. It was a 
whole year’s work, a complete loss, and I 
decided I’m never going to do another musi- 
cal again unless it’s maybe a revue. I don’t 
want to provide the words that people sit 
through while they’re waiting for what they’re 
really interested in. 

Nor is she especially interested in provid- 
ing the words that people sit through while 
waiting for commercials. Television does not 
especially interest her. She has done two 
scripts, one produced, one un-. The first was 
an adaptation of Molnar’s The Good Fairy: 
“Tt was well received, and I thought it was 
awful.” That starred Julie Harris and Wal- 


TAMARA 
DAYKARHANOVA 
SCHOOL % STAGE 


Co-Director 
Joseph Anthony 


Modern Technique of Acting 
For Beginners and Professionals 


27 West 67th St., New York, N. Y. 
TRafalgar 7-5834 


The 


NEIGHBORHOOD 
PLAYHOUSE 


School of the Theatre 


offers 

Two Years Intensive Training 
in Theatre—Acting, Voice, 
Movement, Make-up 


Catalog A on request 
Interviews by appointment 


340 East 54th Street, New York 22 
Phone MU 8-3770 


> PROFESSIONAL=— 
CHILDREN’S 
SCHOOL 


FACING LINCOLN CENTER 
Hours 10 A.M.-2 P.M. Grades 1-12 
Established 1914 


* Open to pre-professional children 
* Chartered by New York State 
* Modern 7 floor building 
© Outstanding Faculty 
© Over 4500 alumni 


Have time for Music, Dance, Acting, 
Modeling, etc. 
For interview or booklet 
Write or phone Miss M. B. Barnshaw 
132 West 60th St., New York 23, N.Y. 
Tel. JUdson 2-3116 


VERA SOLOVIOVA 
STUDIO OF ACTING 


“The inspiration and method of work which 
Vera Soloviova gave me when I Studied 
with her has been constantly with me, and 
I shall always be deeply indebted to her.” 


Vincent J. Donehue, director 
“The Sound of Music” 


Professional Training 
for 
STAGE and TELEVISION 


Spring Enrollment Accepted 
Catalog on Request 


39 W. 67th St., New York, N. ¥. 
SUsquehanna 7-0619 
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STUDIOS 


EST. 1929 


FALCO 


Cradle Of The Stars 


COMPLETE THEATRE WORKSHOP 
Approved For Veterans 


Ballet—Spanish—Tap—Modern Dance 
Acrobatics, Fencing & Swordplay 


Many of our pupils of yesterday 
are stars of foday 


5526 Hollywood Boulevard (HOjilywood 2-9356) 
Hollywood, California 


For TOPS in Training for 
THEATRE—TV—RADIO 
Look to 


LELAND POWERS 


e Nationally known leader in its field for 
over 56 years 

e Complete two-year course trains for lead- 
ership in Theatre-TV-Radio 

e Distinguished faculty of professionals 
Outstanding Placement Record 

e@ Fully equipped radio studios, 
and Little Theatre 

e Co-ed. Approved fer veterans 
e Write for free catalog 


LELAND POWERS SCHOOL 
§ Evans Way, Boston 15, Massachusetts 


TV studio 


WILL-O-WAY 


APPRENTICE THEATRE, INC. 
Bloemfield Hills, Mich. 


Authorized by the Michigan State Board 
of Education as a trade school of Theatre 


Beginning & Advanced Course Include: 
Play Production, Stagecraft, Speech & Mime 
Revolving Stage—Seund Studie 
Fall — Spring — Summer Terms 


Masters “Critique” Performances at end of 
each term. Such artists as Basil Rathbone 
& Guthrie McClintic have acted as Masters 
during 1960 Season. 


Write or Phone: Celia Merrill Turner, Dir. 
Bloomfield Hills, Mich.; Midwest 4-4418 


BOSTON CONSERVATORY 


THEATRE 
SCHOOL 
of 
DRAMA & DANCE 
Courses lead to Bachelor of Fine Arts Degree 


ACTING Major in Drama 
DIRECTING Major in Drama with 
SPEECH minor in Dance 
PRODUCTION Major in Dance with 
DESIGN minor in Drama 
MODERN DANCE Theatre Course Com- 


BALLET bined with Music 
Frequent performances in Modern Theatre 
seating 500. Dormitories for Women. 
FALL SUMMER TERM 


Fer brechure write 
Albert Alphin, Director 
26 Fenway Boston 15, Mass. 


March, 1961 


ter Slezak. The second was called Minute 
Waltz: “It was a serious play about adultery, 
but everybody tried to make it funny. Maybe 
if I'd called myself Byron something they 
would have taken it seriously. Nobody did. 
It would make a nice depressing English 
movie.” 

All this is a fairly impressive output, and 
what is more impressive is that it was ac- 
complished, Mrs. Kerr says, without benefit 
of physical energy. 
and better, ten,” 


“I need nine hours’ sleep, 
“T once spent $500 
at Presbyterian Hospital to find out that I’ve 
got a Rolls motor in a Ford chassis. I write 
because I haven't got energy enough to do 
the housework. One morning at 10 a.m. I 
signed 150 books, writing ‘Jean Kerr’ with 
only one ‘r.’ But I get more alert as the day 
goes on, and by 3 a.m. I’m often quite co- 
herent.” She declared that she follows no 
special schedule for her work, which she does 
mainly in her bedroom. Last summer she and 
her husband went to Italy, and she has not 
worked much since then, except for some 
polishing on the third act of Mary, Mary. 
She goes to nearly all the openings which her 
husband covers as a critic, and dutifully goes 
back to the Herald Tribune office and sits 
while he writes his piece. 


she said. 


During that time 
she reads back copies of the Hollywood Re- 
porter, She reads all the gossip columns in 
the New York newspapers, and all the stories 
about film stars in the women’s magazines. 
She does not know why, but she enjoys them. 

Ideas sometimes come to her on the train 
as she and her husband are riding back to 
Larchmont after an opening. So it was with 
the idea for Mary, Mary. She began think- 
ing of a man she knew who was divorced but 
who had to pay his former wife so much ali- 
mony that he could not get married again. 
Later an actress friend of hers happened to 
tell her about something she had said in 
public that infuriated her 
husband. Mrs. 


(the actress’s) 
Kerr began thinking about 
those two ideas, saw them as characters, and 
got to work, on Ash Wednesday, 1960, as 
noted previously. Midway in the first act she 
began thinking of Barbara Bel Geddes in the 
part of the wife in the play, and called her 
agent, Harold Friedman, to see if he could 
get Miss Bel Geddes to wait for the play 
before signing to do something else in the 
1960-61 


promise, 


season. He secured the actress’s 


and she went ahead. 


After the first act was finished, she showed 
it to Kerr. “I said to him when I took him 
the first act, ‘Honey, you know how terribly 
depressed I get after a nice whopping flop, 
and if you sense doom, if you have a feeling 
that the frost that kills attends this little 
opus, say so. I have only three weeks into it, 
and I'll just drop it.’ He said, ‘No, no. I 
don’t know what this play has, but it’s got 
something. Go on.’ So I went on. It took 
three and a half months. It was the quickest 
I’ve ever done anything. I determined to fin- 
ish it quickly because I have a theory that 
one of the things that 
Goldilocks was that we 


was wrong with 
worked on it for 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF FINE AND 
APPLIED ARTS 


The Division of Theatre Arts 


Courses leading to 
B.F.A. and M.F.A. in 


ACTING STAGE DESIGN 
DIRECTING MUSIC THEATRE 
THEATRE EDUCATION 
RELIGIOUS DRAMA 


THE RESIDENT FACULTY: 
HORACE ARMISTEAD, Stage Design 


CLAIRE ASHTON, Costume Mistress 
LUDWIG BERGMANN, Music Theatre 
ADELAIDE BISHOP, Music Theatre 
GORDON DODGE, Technical Director 
HAROLD EHRENSPERGER, Religious 


Drama 
JOSEPH GIFFORD, Dance 
SAMUEL HIRSCH, Acting and Directing 


THEODORE KAZANOFYF, Acting and 
Directing 


EVANGELINE MACHLIN, Speech 
JAMES NICHOLSON, Prod. Mgr. 
ELLIOT NORTON, Dramatic Literature 
RICHARD PARRINELLO, Mnueic Theatre 
RAYMOND SOVEY, Stage Design 
EDWARD D. THOMMEN, Acting and 


Directing 


JOHN R. WATTS, Theatre Education 


The Council of Participating 
Directors: 


JOSEPH ANTHONY 
BILL BUTLER 

CURT CONWAY 
EDDIE DOWLING 
BASIL LANGTON 
PETER KASS 

JACK LANDAU 
DANIEL MANN 
ALBERT MARRE 
BURGESS MEREDITH 
JOHN O'SHAUGHNESSY 
DAVID PRESSMAN 
JOSE QUINTERO 
CYRIL RITCHARD 
ALAN SCHNEIDER 
JOHN STIX 


For Entrance and Scholarship 
information write to: 


Division of Theatre Arts 


School of Fine & Applied Arts 
Boston University 


264A Huntington Avenue 
Boston, Massachusetts 





H 
B 
STUDIO 


120 Bank Street, N.Y. 14 


in the Heart of Greenwich Village 


ACTING SPEECH VOICE MOVEMENT 
FOR THE THEATRE FENCING PLAYWRITING 
DIRECTING COSTUMES STAGE LIGHTING 
MAKE UP YOUNG PEOPLE'S CLASSES 


FACULTY 


Herbert Berghot 
Earle Hyman 
William Hickey 
j. C. McCord 
Kathie O'Brien 
Lyon Phelps 
Gordon Phillips 
Milenko Rado 
john Stix 

Alex Szogyi 
Christopher Tanner 
Walt Witcover 
Anna Sokolow 


Uta Hagen 
Kathe Beri 
Dorothy Bird 
Marjerie Butterworth 
Irene Dailey 
Jenny Egan 
Alvin Epstein 
Mitchell Erickson 
Aaron Frankel 
jack Garfein 

Lee Grant 

Alice Hermes 


For 1961 Bulletin and Spring Term Registra- 
tion information write the Executive Director: 
R. }. Harris or Administrative Director: Muriel 
Burns, OR 5-2370 


SENIOR 


DRAMATIC 
WORKSHOP 


“the School with a Great Tradition” 
Dr. SAUL COLIN, Director 
Next Term: April, 1961 
21ST ANNIVERSARY 


DAY AND NIGHT courses for Beginners, 
Advanced Professionals Acting, Directing, 
Playwriting, 


Former Students and Graduates include: 
Harry Belafonte Red Steiger 
Chandler Cowles Tennessee Williams 
Tony Curtis 

Jack Garfein 
Shelley Winters 
Michael V. Gazzo 


Ben Gazzara 
Elaine Stritch 
Marlen Brando 
Anthony Franciosa 


Stagecraft, Mime. Terms: 


Jan., April, July, Oct. 


All former students & Graduates 
kindly Air Mail current address for 
2ist Anniversary Celebration & In- 
— School & Theatre Fes- 
tival. 


Capitol Theatre Bldg. 
1639 Bway., New York 19 
Judson 6-4800 
Write or Phone for Catalog 


light-years. If you're going to be a play- 
wright, write a play, and then if it’s not a 
success, the hell with it. You shouldn’t have 
to take six months of basket weaving to re- 
cover from a failure, because the failure 
means so much because there’s seven years of 
work in it. I’m going to get over this, if it’s a 
failure, in about two and a half weeks. Be- 
cause there’s only three months or so in it. 
There’s a sort of geometrical progression . . .” 

Kerr does not contribute lines to her 
works, but—she said—he does more than 
read. He asks her questions that help her 
clear her mind, as he used to when he was 
her teacher. This does not mean that she 
leans on him; she has a strong sense of her 
own talent and the direction it ought to take. 

“This time,” she said, speaking again of 
Mary, Mary, “I feel I’m getting a good 
production. I feel it’s getting every chance. 
I've sold it to the movies already for some 
complicated, expanding figure. We've got a 
good cast, with Barbara, Michael Rennie, 
Betsy von Furstenberg, Barry Nelson and 
John Cromwell. Roger Stevens jumped to 
produce it; Joe Anthony jumped to direct 
it, and he was so anxious to do it that we 
waited while he did The Yum-Yum Tree and 
Rhinoceros—that’s why we're coming in so 
late. So I have a feeling of luck. But I’ve had 
a feeling of luck before, and oh my God! 

“For all these reasons, I feel lucky. But 
you know, it has come to my mind that I may 
be a natural-born-non-playwright. If this 
play is a flop, I’m not going to write another 
one. That won’t be because I'll be bitter— 
it’ll be because I think it'll be intelligent not 
to. If this play is a real frost, I won’t write 
another. / mean it. Maybe I'll try to write 
a novel...” @ 


‘“‘my ten favorite plays”’ 


Samson Raphaelson, who has written such suc- 
cessful plays as Accent on Youth, The Jazz 
Singer and Skylark, along with scripts for the 
films Suspicion, The Shop Around the Corner 
and One Hour with You, sent an explanation 
with his choices: “I find that they have one 
thing in common—a great performance. The 
performance might be that of an individual— 
John Barrymore in Hamlet, Pauline Lord in 
Anna Christie—or of the whole company, as in 
Our Town. I'm sure I have seen better (what- 
ever that means) plays, but the performances 
failed to make them memorable.” 

1. Desire Under the Elms 

. The Circle 

. Hamlet (with John Barrymore) 

. What Price Glory? 

. Our Town 

. A Streetcar Named Desire 

. Anna Christie 

. Juno and the Paycock 

. Saint Joan 

10. Morning’s at Seven 


JORDAN COLLEGE 
Butler University Indianapolis, ind. 


Music: B.M., B.A., B.S., M.M.; music 
education, performance, theory, compo- 
sition, history and literature. 
Dance: B.A., professional performance 
or teaching. 
Drama: B.A. Differentiated curricula 
for teaching and/or performance. 
Combined Fields: B. F. A., a major 
area and two minor areas chosen from 
music, dance, drama, art. 
Radio and Television: B.S. with related 
minors in business, writing, dramatics 
or teaching. 
For information write 
Director of Admissions, Box T. 


CARNEGIE 
college of 


FINE ARTS 


ACTING - DIRECTING 
SCENE & COSTUME DESIGN 
} PRODUCTION - PLAYWRITING 


BFA and MFA degrees 


Carnegie Institute of Technology 


1 4 
omen Schenley Park, Pittsburgh 13, Pa 


THEATRE 


directing, 
playwriting, scene and costume de- SPEECH 
signing, lighting. Broadcasting, an- 
nouncing, writing, radio and TV 
production. Electrenie production 
studio, theatre, FM radio station, 
speech and hearing clinic. Coed. 


RADIO 
Sist year. For catalog write: Ad- 
ions Secretary. 
TV 


EMERSON COLLEGE 
128 BEACON ST., BOSTON 16 


WISCONSIN PLAYERS 


1960-1961 SEASON 


Our Town 
Cyrano de Bergerac 
Kiss Me Kate 
Cat on a Hot Tin Roof 
Major Barbara 


Write Dept. of Speech 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
Madison 6 


Theatre Arts 





APPRENTICING-EXPERIEN 


MAKE YOUR APPRENTICESHIP COUNT—SELECT A C.O.R.S.T. THEATRE 


where you experience EVERY phase of theatre production. 


When your career is at stake there is no room 
for guesswork. What you need is maximum ex- 
posure to—and the greatest participation in— 
the best possible Theatre. 


C.O.R.S.T. members take pride in their produc- 
tion facilities, their professional and artistic 
approach and in their excellent productions. 


C.O.R.S.T. members understand the needs of 
apprentices and provide TOTAL training in act- 
ing, stage managing, technical crafts, front-of- 
the-house, publicity and business management, 
PLUS, well rounded extra curricular activities 
and facilities. (Fun is an essential element of 
the theatre.) 


Put this summer to its best use. Spend it at one of these outstanding theatres. 
Each is concerned only with the serious minded purposeful theatre student. 
All offer full Actor’s Equity credit and charge no fee. But most important of all, 
each and all recognize your needs, desires and dreams as an individual and as 
an artist. 


GO C.0.8.8.T. Its your next right step 


The Council of Resident Stock Theatres is the oldest and largest association of 
summer stock managers and producers. It’s members share a common concern 
for theatre as an Art Form as well as a business enterprise. 


These theatres are selecting their apprentice groups now. You are urged to 
write today to one or ail of them. Please don’t forget to include a COMPLETE 
resume and a recent photo. 


1S OF THE FINEST! 


BARN THEATRE. THEATRE DIRECTORY 


1961 SEASON—JUNE 6-SEPT. 4 


ADDRESS: JACK RAGOTZY 
200 E. 36TH ST., N.Y.C. 


A Resident Dramatic & Musical Theater 13th Seasen—10 Weeks—Starts June 27 The Best in Resident Stock Production CONNECTICUT'S LEADING 
Operated by Theatre Studio of New York on Beautiful Sea Coast. Limited, Write to James B. Stoughton or RESIDENT THEATER—I5TH SEASON 
Superior Apprentices Only! Louise S. Maust 80 MILES FROM NYC 


Cecttwoon HampToN MounTAIN SouTHBURY 


Fishkill, New York ey a PLAYHOUSE SUMMER THEATRE PLAYHOUSE 
A 10 Wk Season Beginning June 24, will | Producers: John Vari and Altred Christie ennerstown, Penna. Southbury, Connecticut 
accept only (0 Apprentices John Vari 23rd Season Opening May 27-Oct. 14, June 24 thru Sept. 
Curt Conway-Lonny Chapman-J. |. Rodale 3 . 20 Wks. Limited number apprentices ac- 12 Apprentices 
353 W. 48th St., NYO-36-N.Y. . N.Y. cepted for whole or part season. Please Write: Rye T. Jackson, Producer 


Features Musicals, Star Packages, Ballet. it Week Season June 19 thru Sept. 4th LEGIT & MUSICAL STOCK ON 
Resident Company Productions America’s most beautiful Summer Theatre ERIE’S VACATIONLAND BEACH a: ReDiDENT nowenaeee 
Dorethy Chernuck Omar K. Lerman Seventh Big Summer! JUNE 27-SEPT. 3 


70 MILES FROM NEW YORK CITY 
80 Miles from N.Y.C. L. NEWELL TARRANT ra 28TH SEASON 


CorNING Hyde Park, New York \— 
yo tay Hybe PARK PENINSULA ” ana THEATRE 


Erie, Pa. PA 
Eleventh Season. Opens June 27 M. David Samples, Director 7 APPRENTICES ACCEPTE ye a A 


D Write te . etor | 
0 Oe, Ve ee 385 East 10th Street ONLY COLLEGE STUDTS. & GRADS t 7 hee 


above addr: 
New York-9-N_Y. APPLY NOW—REFERENCES REQ. 8 APPRENTICES ACCEPTED 


NE 
WE DON’T MAKE STARS A ices—apply by mail to = 
oe can help you learn your eraft Bill t. 602 Tenth Ave, N.Y.C. 12 Wk. Season 10 Apprentices Accepted it WK. SEASON—JUNE {7. SEPT. 2 


A Vacation Acting Training Stressed in Program ONLY 8 APPRENTICES ACCEPTED: 


but you may enjoy the work Lepces PLAYHOUSE eed Ee od 
EasTeRN SLOPE Grend Ledge, Michigan Ohio’s Outstanding scan Senet Totem POLE 


PLAYHOUSE 
North hy Equity resident stock theatre COLUMBUS, OHIO Fayetteville, Pennsyivania 


Bryan E. Clark featuring guest stars. Eight Write: William Whitman 20 W. William H. Puteh 
6 Berry Lane, Centereach, L.1.N.Y. week season. 112 East 55th St.. New York, N. Y. hooriad 08 Fe Y 


17TH SEASON .. . COMBINING tith Year 2 Plays Weekly 12TH SEA F OPERATION 
MUSICALS AND RESIDENT COMPANY | june 24-Aug 28 Bway Show 1 eee en eT honcarions JUNE 2-SEPT. 16-15 WK. SEASON 
REN 


P 
. ONLY 8 APPRENTICES Kid Sh HILDREN'S THEATRE eit 
“ACCEPTED—APPLY 6 College Credits Pes CH ORKSHOP APPRENTICES ACCEPTED 


Gretna Manistee THEATRE SHARON Waite BARN 


Ramsdell Opera House Sharon, Conn. THEATRE 
MT. GRETNA, PA. Manistee, Michigan Write—Willard Swire, ANTA Irwin, Penna. 
Gone P. Otto, Jr.—Producer Madge Skelly 1545 — New York Clay Flagg 
Charies F. Coghian—Director 2900 Meramec St. rentice 120 West 45th St. 
it WEEKS—MID JUNE to LABOR DAY St. Louis 18, Mo. seimatek’ Now Being Accepted New York 36, N. Y. 





June 11 to August 16, 1961 
17th and 18th century comedy and 
opera in repertory in the original 
18th century 
theater from Asolo, Italy 


FLORIDA STATE UNIVERSITY 


Asolo 
Theater Festival 
RINGLING MUSEUM OF ART, 

SARASOTA, FLORIDA 


9 hours credit, undergraduate or 


graduate, available in speech or music, 


Write: 
Prof. Arthur Dorlag, Dept. of Speech 


or 


Prof. Richard Collins, School of Music 


Florida State University 


Tallahassee, Florida 


WORK WITH 
THE TOP STARS 
a 


CHICAGO'S 


ella... 
MELODY TOP 


LARGEST MOST SUCCESSFUL 
MUSICAL TENT 
THEATRE IN THE MIDWEST 


offers young pepole interested in theatre the 
opportunity to work with and observe the 
Top Name Stars of Show Business without 
paying one pennies’ worth of tuition. Our 


1960 Season featured such stars as: 


JOHN RAITT, GENEVIEVE, 
JULIE WILSON, DENNIS DAY, 
SHELLY BERMAN, 
and JAYE P, MORGAN 


Arrangements will be made for reasonable, 
wholesome lodging. A small price to pay 
for aspirants of acting or technical careers 
in American theatre. 


OUR 15 WEEK 1961 SEASON 
HAS 8 APPRENTICESHIPS 
AVAILABLE 


For information write immediately to: 
Chicago Melody Top 
720 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 11, Illinois 


Who Said the Revue Is Dead? 
{continued from page 19] 


ran a year. 

Contrary to the opinion of a lot of people, 
revue material does not necessarily date very 
quickly. If you have true satirical material 
that isn’t too special, you can use it any time. 
The truth of that was established again when 
a short time ago “The Play of the Week” did 
Highlights of New Faces, using material and 
people from the 1952 and 1956 editions. The 
show got an excellent reception from the 
press, and high ratings. And an astonishing 
number of people called or wrote to say they 
felt the material still seemed very pertinent 
and topical; many, in fact, felt it was even 
more like today’s line of thought than it had 
been originally. Much of that material is 
what I call “institutionally topical” — a 
phrase I coined, which makes no sense to 
anyone but me. I mean it is something that 
can be done any time and still be fresh. I do 
not apply the phrase only to material from 
my own shows, but to great sketches and 
numbers that I have seen over the years: 
Robert Benchley’s “The Treasurer’s Report,” 
George Kaufman’s “Still Alarm” and “If 
Men Played Cards as Women Do,” to men- 
tion a few. 

Finally, a revue must have a point of view. 
You cannot offer an audience just a variety 
show and expect a success. Too many re- 
vues try to compete with television today— 
a great mistake because a revue, on Broad- 
way or on the road, must have things in it 
that audiences cannot see on their sets at 
home. 

So again I say the revue is not dead. Not 
if it is truly good. Recently a new kind of 
show has come to the fore: the intimate, 
satiric revue given in supper clubs and little 
theatres throughout the country. Such en- 
tertainments have become tremendously suc- 
cessful, just as they have been successful 
in cellars and out-of-the-way places in Ger- 
many, France and England for the past thir- 
ty years. We are now catching up, and the 
shows are springing up where they are as a 
matter of necessity, because many of the 
writers and performers involved were unable 
to get a hearing on Broadway. 

One of the best arguments for my posi- 
tion is the tremendous—and certainly com- 
mercial—success of those great artists Mike 
Nichols and Elaine May. Five years ago, I 
assure you readers, they were having a hard 
time. Advertising agencies, sponsors, televi- 
sion producers and Broadway folk said that 
their material was too special and too intel- 
lectual for the general autience. Their little 
revue, now at the Golden fheatre in New 
York, is one of the most refreshing, and com- 
mercially successful, things we have on the 
scene today. 

And when my New Faces opens in the 
spring (if all goes well!), if you still can’t 
get seats for Elaine and Mike—well, we'll 
have matinées Wednesdays and Saturdays at 
a theatre to be announced. @ 


Beaupre 


Stockbridge, Mass. 
65 Girls 10-16 


DANCE * DRAMA » ART * MUSIC 


8 week season. Country 
estate. Theatre, art stu- 
dio, drama barn, large 
filtered swimming pool. 
Individual program. 
Professional faculty. 
Attend Tanglewood, 
Jacobs Pillow. Sports. 
Mr. & Mrs. 
Stanley A. North 
2 Maher Avenue 


Greenwich, Conn. 
Tel.: Normandy 1-7163 


BERKSHIRE PLAYHOUSE 


DRAMA SCHOOL 
Stockbridge, Mass. 


For young people 16 and over 
who want expert instruction in 
acting, voice, stage movement, 
and related subjects. Outstand- 
ing faculty. Resident equity com- 
pany. Dormitories. 8 week course 
starting July 3rd. 

For brochure or interview: 
Mrs. Joan White Grose, Dir. 
Suite 22, 463 West 49th St., N.Y.C. 
Cl 6-4427 


DRAMA WORKSHOP 
for High School Students 


June 26-August 4, 1961 


Acting, play production, dance. Visits to 
Cambridge Drama Festival & other summer 
theatres. For boys & girls with or without 
stage experience. Athletics, swimming, 
planned social activities shared with students 
of Cambridge School Summer Session. 
Whitney Haley, Dramatic Director 
THE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL OF WESTON 
Weston 93, Massachusetts 


For information address: 


George St. John, jr., Director 
Georgian Rd. Weston 93, Mass. 


WVINDSOR CAMP 


for THEATRE 
and RELATED ARTS 


Coed 12-18 July & August 
in Berkshire art center 


Full-scale productions of classic and modern 
plays on indoor and outdoor stages. Classes 
in Acting, Costume and Scene Design, — 
ing, Vi , Playwriting, Ballet and M 
Dance. 

Instrumental Instruction by talented musicians. 
Chorus. Languages. Weaving, painting, crafts. 
Sports, swimming, riding, tennis, sailing. 
Trips to major dance, drama, music festivals. 


For further information, write: 


Mr. and Mrs, James A. Hall, Directors 
Lenox, Massachusetts 


Theatre Arts 





University of Alberta 
BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
29th Summer june 19 to Sept. 9 
Main Sessions July 3-Aug. 12 
AN OUTSTANDING 


THEATRE ARTS PROGRAM 

Courses in Acting, Directing, Speech Arts, 
Stagecraft, Playwriting. 
The finest instructors including: Joseph F 
Smith, Professor of Speech, University of 
Hawaii; Francis Hodge, University of Texas; 
Sylvan N. Karchmer, University of Oregon; 
Calvin Quayle, Chico State College, California; 
Olivia Hasler, England and Ethiopia; Gordon 
Peacock, Head of Drama Department, Uni- 
versity of Alberta; and others 

Excellent facilities and accommodation 

other courses 
Journalism and Short Story Writing, Music, 
Ballet, Painting, Handicrafts, Photography, 
Modern Languages 
for further information write: 


Director, Banff School of Fine Arts 
Banff, Alberta, Canada 











TUFTS ARENA 
THEATER 
Tufts University 


17th season of stimulating 


“SUMMER THEATER” 
JULY 6—AUGUST 17 


Graduate and Undergraduate 
credit in acting, directing, 
technical and children’s 
theater. 


Scholarships and Assistantships 
Apply: Tufts Arena Theater 
Medford 55, Mass. 


THE 
UNIVERSITY 
OF 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Vancouver, B.C. 


“SUMMER SCHOOL OF THE ARTS” 
THEATRE 


July 3-August 19, 1961 
Acting, Speech, Stage Movement, Stagecrafts, 
Scene Design, Directing, Children’s Theatre. 
COURSES IN 
MUSIC, DANCE, PAINTING, SCULPTURE, 
CERAMICS 


For information write: The Director, 
Summer School of the Arts. 


WILMINGTON COLLEGE 
SUMMER THEATRE 


1961 Season 


The Teahouse of the August Moon 
The Cocktail Party 
The Imaginary Invalid 
Look Homeward Angel 
20 Room and Board Scholarships 


Available for Advanced, Highly Motivated 
College Theatre Students 


For Application Write: 


Wilmington College Summer Theatre 
Wilmington, Ohio 


March, 1961 


The Frightened Fifties and Onward 


[continued from page 13] 


past year were Jack Richardson’s The 
Prodigal and Jack Gelber’s The Connection. 
What the first play was saying was that the 
young man of today wants to retire from the 
turmoil of the political world, and to avoid 
all commitment to any ideology, but that 
such subjective inclinations are swept aside 
by the forces of the world’s partisanships. 
(And what is intimated is that that is just 
too bad!) The Connection shows us a group 
of men so bewildered, bruised and battered 
by the noise, gibberish and phony nature 
our society that their only escape is through 
some substance (from narcotics to jazz) that 
will disconnect them from everything but 
their dreams. This might be called the so- 
ciology of flight. 

We have come to this. That is why, apart 
from the chaos of the theatre’s economics, we 
are at the moment of my writing in the midst 
of the poorest theatrical season in a good 
many years. But there will be another change 
—or our theatre will grow flaccid and de- 
crepit. We will change because the present 
tension in our world—due in part to our 
lack of any positive personal or social phil- 
osophy—is untenable. The extension of atom 
power creates an inescapable dilemma; our 
prosperity, we increasingly sense, is precari- 
ous, We are uncertain as to whether we 
really do lead the expanding world—or are 
fit to. The pressure of all these worries—if 
it does not drive us crazy—will finally go to 
make a social consciousness beside which 
that of the thirties or early forties will seem 
so much kindergarten stuff. 

We need every kind of play and every kind 
of talent in our theatre. In the end all the 
kinds of drama come to one thing: a con- 
tribution to our life in the world. But what- 
ever types are written, what we ought to 
demand of all of them is that they express 
the fullest experience, the most scrupulous 
probing, the most devoted and challenging 
thought within the scope of every writer and 
theatrical craftsman. Without these the thea- 
tre is a sham, and, in view of its costliness, 
both unworthy and unnecessary in the so- 
called entertainment field. @ 


Uf ateway \ 
Playhouse 


at BELLPORT 


LONG ISLAND'S LEADING 
SUMMER THEATRE 
65 Miles from Broadway 


Now the Exclusive 


TALENT FARM 
for COLUMBIA PICTURES 


* * = 


TRAINING PROGRAM 


3 Theatres—Many Stage Appearances 
Act with Equity Company 


Daily Classes in Acting, Speech, Art, Play- 
writing, Directing, Dance, Music, Make-up, 
Design, Motion Pictures. 


% Special Teenage Division * 
Actors—Students—Teachers— Apprentices 


Write: Gateway, Bellport 31, N. Y. 
Please state age; interests. 


SUMMER 
STOCK 


CAPE 


Begin your theatre career in a 
summer professional theatre environ- 
ment where your work can be seen. 
You will appear at three Cape Cod 
Theatres with an organization pre- 
eminent in its field. Cape Cod is where 
hundreds of talented young people have 
trained for theatre and T.V., because 
Broadway comes to the Cape each 
summer, and contacts are important. 
Yet the cost of board and lodging is 
less than attending just an ordinary 
playhouse. 


If you feel you have real talent for 
theatre or television, write for the Ap- 
prentice Catalogue, but give full details 
about yourself in first letter. 


CAPE COD THEATRES 
SOUTH YARMOUTH 
MASSACHUSETTS 





‘THE IMPERIAL 
PLAYERS 


of Cripple Creek, 
Colorado, 
will present 


FOURTEENTH ANNUAL SUMMER 
SEASON OF AUTHENTIC 
VICTORIAN MELODRAMA 

AND THE “OLIO” 


June 1 through Sept. 16, 1961 


Now accepting applications from quali- 
fied advance or graduate drama stu- 
dents and specialty entertainers. Salaries 
$55.00 per week minimum, $75.00 maxi- 
mum. Living quarters furnished. 


Winter Address . . . to April 15 
5543 East First Street 
Tucson, Arizona 

Address: 

Mr. & Mrs. Wayne Mackin 
imperial Hotel 

Cripple Creek, Colorado 





AMERICA’S 
FINEST 


TENT 
THEATRE 


| MUSICARNIVAL 


Offering the Nation's Outstanding 
Job Training Program for the Rapidly 
Expanding Musical Theatre Field 


ANNOUNCES FOR 
SUMMER 1961 


TEN GRADUATE FELLOWSHIPS: Including tuition 
for six credit hours in School of Drama, Western Re- 
serve University, and $25 a week. Regular seminar 
in all phases of musical tent operation with outstand- 
ing guest lecturers. Practical experience, rotating 
through all departments with opportunity to specialize. 
Open t& graduate students and exceptionally qualified 
seniors and juniors. Applicants must meet entrance 
requirements of Western Reserve University. 


TWELVE TUITION-FREE APPRENTICESHIPS: 
Practical experience in all technical departments. Ad 
vanced apprentices may audit Fellowship seminar 
Open to qualified undergradvates and high school 
seniors at least 18 years of age. 

During our 1959 season every fellowship student and 
apprentice appeared in from one to four of our pro- 
duetions. 


Deadline for summer applications: April 15, 1961 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE: 


LAWRENCE VINCENT, DIRECTOR 
MUSICARNIVAL SCHOOL, CLEVELAND 22, OHIO 


Something's Stirring 
{continued from page 24] 


just that. .. . There is a—perhaps it’s com- 
ing closer to reality: that’s what they really 
mean by shock or surprise. It could be that 
the commercial theatre has geared itself to 
the point that it’s getting completely removed 
from reality. So maybe it just does come 
down to people at least thinking they're get- 
ting something new, something fresh—per- 
haps something they don’t get. 
Int: Edward, is there a contemporary play- 
wright whom you particularly admire? 
Albee: Well, I’ve done a good deal of read- 
ing in the theatre, and seen a number of 
plays. Again it’s the selective process. 
Schneider: This is a standard question, 
isn’t it? And I can probably answer it! 
Albee: No—you've killed Ionesco’s answer. 
Schneider: Oh, I know. You mean, if you 
ask Ionesco who’s his favorite playwright, 
the answer is Ionesco. Yes, but that’s part of 
his act. 
Albee: No. I'm sure it’s completely true. 
Any playwright who said it wasn’t true would 
be lying. 
Int: Well, favorite playwright next to your- 
vw? 
/ibee: Writing that I admire most—oh, 
Genét, Beckett, Williams. Not necessarily in 
that order. They’re extraordinary. 
Schneider: Thornton Wilder has been left 
out of this discussion, and I have a funny 
feeling that Thornton Wilder in his own way 
has affected a lot of writers. 
Albee: I remember I was up at the Mac- 
Dowell Colony in °53 . . . And I met Wilder. 
I was writing poetry at the time. He was 
nice enough to read it, and we all went out 
to a lake and he brought a bottle with him 
and we had rye and lake water and he said, 
“T’ve read your poetry.” He said, “Look, I 
think you should write plays—” 
Int: Was that the first time you thought 
about writing plays? 
Albee: I had written a play when I was 
about twelve, but hadn’t done anything else. 
Int: You resumed your career after Mr. 
Wilder spoke to you? 
Albee: Well, it was about five years after 
that. 
Int: Alan, what particularly appealed to 
you about Edward’s new play when it was 
brought to you? 
Schneider: I think that what interested me 
about The American Dream, apart from its 
own merits, was that—well, I don’t know. 
Maybe if you didn’t know who wrote it, may- 
be you'd know it was Albee, but it doesn’t 
really matter. But it certainly—it doesn’t 
repeat The Zoo Story. It extends. It goes in 
another direction. It even tries certain the- 
atrical experiments. They’re not entirely new 
either, but at least, you know, the breaking 
down of the barrier between the audience 
and the play is attempted here, and what’s 
interesting is that not all the characters do 
that; only some of the characters do it. It 
has the same mixture of seriousness and 


“tent at the 
tower” 


MOLINE, LLINO'S 


presents 
unlimited opportunities for yifted 


APPRENTICES 
open casting—equity credit 


OPENING JUNE 30TH 
SOLID GOLD CADILLAC 


PAUL ROLAND 
producer-director 
3215 -7th Street, Moline, Illinois 


Apprentice School 
July 11—September 2, 1961 


Daily acting classes. Opportunities to act 
with Equity company. 


Managing Director, KEN ROCKEFELLER 


For folder, write 


MRS. LUCY CHASE SPARKS 
CHASE FARM COLONY 
WHITEFIELD, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Victoria Crandall’s 


Brunswick, Maine 
on beautiful Bowdoin Campus 


7 Broadway Musicals in 10 week season 
June 26-Sept. 2 
All Equity company—Full productions— 
Proscenium stage 
Available: 12 tuition-free apprenticeships— 
5 scholarships 
Apprentices participate actively in all 
productions 
Write for application forms and further 
information to: 


VICTORIA CRANDALL 
162 W. 54th St. 
New York 19, N. Y. 


APPRENTICES 


for 
the SHELLEY 


PLAYERS 


sixth season of summer theatre 


OFFERING the finest dramatic and technical 
training. Opportunity to act with professional 
Broadway casts. 


LOCATED 7 miles from Albany. A 200 seat 
theatre on a 60 acre site, set in the foothills 
of a mountain range 


Tuition Free—own room & board 
For a Season of Theatre Experience 
CONTACT: 


THE SHELLEY PLAYERS 
NEW SCOTLAND, NEW YORK 
Telephone Rockwell 5-2025 
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PETERBOROUGH 
PLAYERS FOUNDED 


1933 


Professional Summer Theatre 


Apprentice Group 
July - August 


Classes and parts in professional 
production 
For information concerning tuition 


schedule, etc., write 
Edith Bond Stearns 


SUMMER OF 
Musicals 


“Central Illinois’ Only Equity Music Theatre” 
July and August 1961 5TH SEASON 
Presenting the latest B’way Musicals in an 
indoor, air-conditioned theatre with a pro- 

scenium stage. 


RESIDENT EQUITY COMPANY, STARS AND 
JOBBERS, APPRENTICES 

Paying scholarships are available to tal- 

ented singer-dancer-actor and technical 

apprentices. For information: 


GUY S. LITTLE, JR. 
Box 185 Sullivan, Illinois 


1937 1961 


Wagabond School of the 


Drama 


10 Weeks Opening June 27 
Students ACT with the famous 


professional Equity Co. Former 
students now Equity Vagabond 
Members. 
Tuition Free 
Write for Booklet 


FLAT ROCK PLAYHOUSE 


(State Recognized ) 
Flat Rock, N. C. 


Wincspreab 
SUMMER THEATRE 


Colon, Michigan 


announces its sixth season 
June 27th-September 2nd 
e@ 10 weekly productions 
© Casting open to all apprentices 
© Apprentice enrollment limited 
College Credit Available 


For further information write 
Fergus G. Currie 


878 West End Ave. 
New York 25, New York 


March, 1961 


comedic elements he has in The Zoo Story, 
but which culminates ultimately in feeling. 
In other words. ultimately you’re supposed to 
be moved by it. It’s a kind of satirical piece. 
Albee: Only in the sense that it doesn’t 
approach it from the outside, looking in. 
It approaches it from its awful center, look- 
ing out. 

Int: Whatever your approach, Edward, it 
seems always to be very much, and un- 
swervingly, yours. 

Albee: It seems to me that so long as you 
don’t let the audience call the shots in any 
play, then you're all right. Because an audi- 
ence is very, very quick. If you listen to the 
first five minutes of the play, and watch the 
audience and listen to it, you just tell by the 
way they’re sitting, or the quality of their 
silence or response, what level they are tak- 
ing the play on—how much of a commitment 
they’re making, how superficial a commit- 
ment they're willing to make. The audience 
loves to call the shots .. . 

Int: Do you foresee your plays going to 
Broadway some day? 

Albee: I'd be delighted to have my plays 
done anywhere, so long as they are done the 
way they are written. 

Int: No compromises? 

Albee: No compromises. I’m always willing 
to change things if I don’t think they are 
right. You know, if there seems to be an 
error, I’m delighted to change something. 
But I’ve not had any experience with the 
Broadway theatre, and I don’t know. I hear 
awful, dreadful stories about what goes on 
out of town—the awful rewriting that has 
to go on. 

Schneider: Read The Seesaw Log. 

Albee: I’m not sure I'd be up to it. But 
I do want to mention one thing that I react 
to, and reject, in the theatre. I don’t see any 
purpose for plays to go on forty-five minutes 
after they're over, and the thing I object to 
about most third acts of so many three-act 
plays—the play is basically over after the end 
of the second act, and the audience is forced 
to come back after the second intermission 
and have everything all tied up, so they don’t 
have to think about anything when they go 
out of the theatre. 

Schneider: Edward takes whatever length 
is necessary to make his point or his par- 
I think the 


newness lies in the fact that he is writing a 


ticular desire for expression. 


mature and complete expression within the 
confines of what we call a one-act play. Ac- 
tually it has nothing to do with whether it is 
one act or six acts; it has to do with dura- 
tion. Is there some kind of absolute law 
that a play has to start at 8:40 and quit at 
11:05? 


trains, bar concessions, and other nonaes- 


This has to do with restaurants, 


thetic considerations. 

Albee: Quite often this is why we end up 
with plays that are one act too long. 

Int: Well, I’m going against Albee’s Law 
here, because I’m afraid we must close this 
interview, and it is at least one act too short! 
Many thanks to you both. @ 


IF YOU'RE LOOKING FOR EXPERIENCE 
ON STAGE... 


THE NEW 
LONDON PLAYERS 


New London, New Hampshire 
28th Consecutive Season 


BROADWAY MUSICALS—COMEDIES— 
DRAMAS 


Apprentices appear in all musicals (4 per 
season) and in many other small parts or 
leading roles, if talent warrants. 

Here are just a few of the roles 
played by apprentices in recent sea- 
sons: 

Gigi in GIGI; The Wreck in WONDERFUL 
TOWN; Jane in LEAVE IT TO JANE; Patrick 
Dennis in AUNTIE MAME; Anne in THE 
DIARY OF ANNE FRANK; Barbara Allen in 
DARK OF THE MOON. 

Professional activities of several former 
apprentices: 

Sandy Dennis, Broadway, THE DARK AT THE 
TOP OF THE STAIRS, MOTEL, THE FACE OF 
A HERO; June Harding, Broadway, UNDER 
THE YUM-YUM TREE; Off-Broadway, VIN- 
CENT; Don Jacob, Off-Broadway, LEAVE IT 
TO JANE. 


10 week season. June 27 thru Sept. 3. Only 
fee for apprentices: $15 per week for board 
and room. 


For information write: 
Deed Meyer 
110 W. 94th St., Apt. 6A 
New York 25, New York 


Producers: 
Norman Leger, Deed Meyer, Brooks Russell 


PLAYERS 
INCORPORATED 


Apprentice 
Opportunities 


Ninth Season 


OLNEY THEATRE 
Olney, Maryland 


Professional Equity Company 
(College Students) 


Eleventh Season 


ST. MICHAEL’S 
PLAYHOUSE 


Winooski Park, Vermont 
(Ages 16 to 20) 


Apprentice applications now 
being accepted. Write: 


Mr. Edward Cashman 
PLAYERS INCORPORATED, Box 265 
Catholic University of America 
Washington 17, D. C. 





Find your 


“Place in the Sun” 
this summer at: 


PLAYHOUSE 


PASADENA 


COLLEGE OF THEATRE ARTS 


TALENT FINDER COURSE 


TWO 4% WEEK SESSIONS 
June 26 — July 26 and August 1 — August 31 
$142.00 Per Session 


COURSE OF STUDY in- 
cludes theatre orientation, 
individual evaluation, act- 
ing rehearsal and per- 
formance. 


RECREATION PROGRAM: Trips to resort 
areas of Southern California; theatre 
parties to plays, concerts, foreign films, 
cultural events; visits to other theatrical 
centers in Hollywood. 


TWO SCHOLARSHIPS awarded each session for one full 
year of dramatic training at the College of Theatre Arts 


ADVANCED COURSES in acting, dance, speech, stage 
lighting, education TV, sound recording and reproduc- 


tion (stereo). 


for Teachers, Actors, Directors 


WRITE NOW FOR INFORMATION: mrs. Audrey O'Hara, Director of Admissions 


PASADENA PLAYHOUSE 


PERRY-MANSFIELD 


School of the Theatre end Dance 
Steamboat Springs, Colorado 
June 29-August 20 
Charlotte Perry, director 
Acting Techniques, 
Stage Production 
Contemporary Dance, Ballet, 
Ethnic, Jazz. 
Movement for the Actor 
THEATRE FESTIVAL 
July 28-Aug 19 
DANCE SEMINAR Aug. 21-26 
Address Portia A. Mansfield 
Nov. to May—Box 4026 
Carmel, Calif. 


33 So. El Molino Avenue, Pasadena, Calif. 


7th Season 


CHERRY COUNTY 
PLAYHOUSE 


Traverse City, Mich. 
200 mi. N.W. Detroit 
Resort Area—On Lake 


9 Stars; July-Sept. 1961 
APPRENTICES 


No fees—Acting experience quaranteed 
Write for Staff and Apprentice 
application and interview 
PRODUCER: RUTH BAILEY 
DIRECTOR: BARNETT OWEN 


Winter Address: 
Spring Hill Lane, Cincinnati 26, Ohio 


COMING NEXT MONTH! 
SPOTLIGHT ON INTERNATIONAL THEATRE! 


INDIA: 
CHINA: 
RUSSIA: 


by Faubion Bowers 
by A. J. Seott 
by Robert E. Gard 


COMPLETE PLAY: “THE RULES OF THE GAME” 
by Luigi Pirandello (Adapted by William Murray) 
A first publication! 


PLUS REVIEWS, PHOTOGRAPHS AND 
MUCH MORE! 


Theatre USA: Houston 


[continued from page 64] 


the home of the Houston Little Theatre 
since 1930. During the first years, Mrs. 
George, who had worked with Paul Baker 
and Hallie Flanagan, directed all produc- 
tions, often working exhaustively into the 
night in training raw talent to do the pro- 
fessional job she demanded. No one was 
paid, but the shows more often than not 
maintained a quality level. Alumni like 
Joan Hovis went on to good roles in the 
theatre elsewhere. As a result of a recurring 
illness, Mrs. George recently brought in 
Christopher Hewett, Jack Friend and David 
Davis, as guest directors, but she still makes 
major decisions and supervises. Today, com- 
petition for talent being what it is in Hous- 
ton, Theatre, Inc. finds it necessary to pay 
some of its principals. 

Although current theatrical activity in 
the city has reached impressive proportions, 
it is not new, and it actually stirs up less 
community support than it should. In 1906, 
Houstonians saw Bernhardt play Camille, 
and early in this century patronized a suc- 
cession of stock companies. One of them had 
a violet-eyed young actor named Clark Ga- 
ble in the resident troupe. 

The Little Theatre made a prominent en- 
try in 1925. During the depression, when 
economy was an important consideration, 
Margo Jones introduced a new concept to 
the Southwest, the region’s first arena pro- 
ductions by the Houston Community Players. 
Ray Walston was a member of the company. 
Miss Jones went on later to Dallas. 

Numerous hopeful companies start up and 
close again. One staged Shakespeare in cow- 
boy boots. Two new proscenium theatres are 
being proposed, and have eager producers 
waiting to take them over if the financing 
can be arranged. 

Being far from Broadway has been ad- 
vantageous to Houston in one sense. It has 
had to flex its own muscles. As a result, the 
city has a strong and lively stage activity 
that is no longer provincial. Actors of many 
methods of preparation are drawn to this 
Southwestern center, and other theatres in 
the area scout the shows. Visitors to Houston 
often compare the local productions favor- 
ably with those in New York, and voice 
surprise at the variety and quality of the 
local theatre. 

Though Houston’s marquees must, for box- 
office reasons, reflect Broadway of a season 
or so ago, the productions themselves are 
apt to be creative in approach. None of the 
directors thinks of Houston as a little Broad- 
way, and they confidently endow the shows 
with their own touches, shunning the glos- 
siness, and the exaggerated styling, of so 
many of the Broadway products. Seasoned 
playgoers, including New York critics, re- 
mark upon the freshness and the zeal and 
the evidence of real artistry to be found in 
the productions Houston enjoys. 
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exciting things 
happen here! 


Televised seminars with noted actors, 
directors and producers 
professionally-staged student productions 
in Broadway theatres summer 
theatre repertory theatre 
experimental readings shows on tour 
These are a few of the exc iting things 
happening at the American Ac ademy of 
Dramatic Arts 
The most exciting thing happens to the 
students at the Academy 


They learn to be actors 


| 


AMERICA\N Nd\ADEMY OF DRAMATIC ARTS 
Hii | 245 West 52nd Street New York 19, New York 


catalogue upon request room 142 





THE NEW | 


Now offered in regular transcontinental passenger service, 
American Airlines’ new 707 Astrojet brings you a new 
standard of jet performance by the airline that’s first 
choice of experienced travelers. 

Powered by revolutionary new Jet-Fan engines, the 707 
Astrojet greatly outperforms all other airliners. It takes 


off more quickly, uses far less runway than the best of 


standard jets. Aboard it, you experience a wonderful 
feeling of confidence as the Astrojet climbs swiftly to 


*Service mark of American Airlines, Inc, 


+ 


_ JET AGE: STAGE IT 


cruise easily, smoothly, within the transonic range, at 
speeds unsurpassed by any other jetliner in the world. 
In keeping with its 25-year tradition of leadership, 
American is proud to be first in bringing you this new 
dimension in jets— this historic new era in air travel. 


AMERICAN AIRLINES 


America's Leading Airline 








